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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
wee Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


(JERMAN Y.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, ye sey Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe READER. ual Sub- 


scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


VENING LECTURES, UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE, LONDON.—On Tuurspay, the 25th Inst., 
at 7p.m., Mr. Ev1as Rosert Horton, M.A., Fellow-of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, for ProrgessOk MALDEN will 
Commence a COURSE of FIFTEEN LECTURES on the 
ION OF EURIPIDES. The Lectures will be continued b 
Mr. Horton every THURSDAY from 7 till 9. Fee £1, ils, 6d, 
For Masters of Unendowed Schools and Ushers, 10s. 

HENRY MALDEN, M.A., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 


CHAS, C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 
February 10th, 1864. 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN 


STREET.—Proressor W1.1s, F.R.S., will commence 
a Course of 36 LecrurgEs ON APPLIED MECHANICS, on Monpay, 
the 15th February at 12 o’clock, to be continued on every 
week day but Saturday. Fee for the Course, £3. 


Proressor Ramsay, F.R.S., will commence a Course of 
$0 LecruREs ON GEOLOGY, on Monpay, the 15th instant, at 
2 o'clock, to be continued on each succeedin Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Monday at the cmme hour. Fee 
for the Course, £3. 








TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THIS Society will be 
held at the Society’s Apartments, Somerset House, on 
Fripay, February 19, at One o’clock; and the ANNUAL 
DinNER will take place the same evening at WILLIs’s Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s, at Six o’clock. 

MembeERs and Visitors intending to Dine are requested to 
leave their names at the Society’s Apartments, or at Willis’s 
ms, 








OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 
TURES.—Mr. Burges’s Course on “ Fine Art applied to 
Industry,”’ consists of Seven Lectures, the second of which 
** On Glass,” will be delivered on Monday Evening next, the 
15th instant, at Eight o’clock. 

These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of Arts, 
each of whom has also the pesviiege of admitting two friends 
to each Lecture. The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be 
held as usual, 

By order of the Council, 
P, LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 

February 10th, 1864. 


ATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MITTEE, 120, PALL MALL. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an ADJOURNED 
MEETING of the GENERAL COMMITTEE will be held 
on MONDAY, February 15th, at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
to receive (1) A Report from the Site and Monument Com- 
mittee; (2) A Report from the Dramatic and Entertainment 
Committee, The Chair wili be taken at Fouro’clock, p.m., by 

His Grace the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
J. O. HALLIWELL, } Hon. Secs. 





—— 


UNIOR ATHENZUM CLUB.— 


Noblemen, Gentlemen, Members of the Universities 
Associates of the Learned Societies, and others desirous of 
becoming Members of a First-class Club on the basis of the 
existing Athenzeum, are requested to communicate with 
G. R. Wrieut, Esq., F.S.A., retary pro. tem., Committee 
Rooms, St. James’s ‘Hall, Regent Street. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 


OFFICES.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—The Directors 
hereby give Notice, that in consequence of the imm 
extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover ar ming they 
have vacated their Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street. 
and REMOVED to their NEW PREMISES, 29, FLEET 
STREET, E,.C,—Feb, 4, 1864, 





Now Ready, price 1s, 9d., 
PART ees 


“THE READER,’ 


FOR JANUARY. 





Also, 
Il OF “THE 


Price lls., bound, 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. IL., 


2s, each, 


VOL. READER,” 





CONTRIBUTORS 


TO VOLUMES I. AND II, OF “THE READER,” 
E. ARMITAGE, Esa. 
THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, Esq. 
C. CARTER BLAKE, Esgq.. F.G.S. 
Rev. Proressor BREWER (King’s College, London). 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Ese. 
W. M. BUCKNALL, Esq. (Board of Trade). 
VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 
C. B. CAYLEY, Esa. 
Rey. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A, 
Cou. A. L. COLE, C.B, 
Miss CRAIG, 
Rev. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
EMANUEL DEUTSCH, Esa. 
E. DICEY, Esq., B.A. 
A. V. DICEY, Esq., M.A. 
LOWES DICKENSON, Ese. 
Dr. F. D. DYSTER. 
F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq., M.A. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S. 
RICHARD GARNETT, Esa. 
Mrs. GASKELL. 
Pror. GOLDSTUCKER (University College, London), 
Prorgssor F,. E. HALL (King’s College, London). 
THOS. DUFFUS HARDY, Esq. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Esq. 
ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
T. HUGHES, Esq., B.A. 
W. HOLMAN HUNT, Ese. 
R. H. HUTTON, Esq. 
Rrv. Pror. CHAS. KINGSLEY (Cambridge University). 
H. KINGSLEY, Ese. 
A. V. KIRWAN, Esq., M.A. 
CAPT. W. KNOLLYS. 
D. C. LATHBURY, Esq., M.A. 
G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A. 
R. B. LITCHFIELD, Esgq., B.A. 
J. N. LOCKYER, Esg., F.R.A.S. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.R.S. 
J. M. LUDLOW, Ese. 
JOHN MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A. 
Pror. DAVID MASSON (University College, London). 
Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A, 
Rav. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A, 
Prorgsson W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London). 
E. V. NEALE, Esgq., M.A. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
Rsv. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Rector of Lincoln 
UVollege, Oxford). 
F. C. PENROSE, Esgq., M.A. 


Prorgssorn WM. POLE, F.R.S. (University College, 
London). 


Rsv. Pror. RAWLINSON, M.A, (Oxford University). 
H,. T. RILEY, Esg., M.A, 

J. F. ROBERTSON, Ese. 

J. L. ROGET, Esq., M.A. 

Prorgrssor ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University). 
Prorgsson ROSCOE (Owen’s College, Manchester). 
W. M. ROSSETTI, Ese. 

Pror. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London). 
Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.8. — 

Pror. H. J. STEPHEN SMITH, M.A, (Oxford University). 
Vary Rav. Draw STANLEY, D.D, 

Rev. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A, 
TOM TAYLOR, Esgq., M.A. 

W. CAVE THOMAS, Ese. 

Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 
HENRY WATTS, Ese. 

JOHN WESTLAKE, Esg., M.A. 
H. WOODWARD, Esg., F.Z.S. 
B. B. WOODWARD, Ese. 

P, 8. WORSLEY, Esq., M.A. 


AND OTHERS. 





‘ 
(\RYSTAL PALACE. — BIRD SHOW. 
SHOW of CANARIES and BRITISH and FOREIGN 
SINGING and TALKING BIRDS in the Tropical Depart- 
ment, Tuesday to Friday next, 16th to 19th instant. 

The entries, considerably more numerous than at any 
previous show, include every variety of Canary known, besides 
a fine collection of all kinds of British Singing Birds, Birds 
of Passage, and Foreign Birds of exquisite plumage and 
extraordinary musical and imitative powers. 

Open each day from 10 till dusk, One Shilling; Children 
under 12, Sixpence. 

The Tropical Department is well warmed. 





r ry 
INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES, by living British Artists, is NOW 
ro from 9.30 a.m, to 5 p.m.—Admission, ls, ; Catalogues, 





OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS. The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion Is. JOS, J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


(JEEAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 
Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 








Catacomb sak os fa “s a 4 £8 8s. Od 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins a £7 7s. Od 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s od. 
Ditto Private Grave wa ; =I £2 15s. Od. 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) _.. . + ee Oe 2s. Od 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lis, Od, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS, 
Orrices :~—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 


}'For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 


HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which pers he arran the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Svusscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 


Union Bank (Tempie Bar BRANCH). 


AUTION.—PIANOS. —In the present 


disturbed state of the pianoforte trade, consequent upon 
recent revelations, a competent adviser in selecting an instru- 
ment, has become a nece e against imposition. 
Mr. Limpvs, Organist of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, having 
twenty-five years experience, offers assistance and advice to 
intending purchasers. A Fee of One Guinea only charged, 
Address, Shrewsbury House, Isleworth, London. 














HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William 
e §St., Strand, French Publishers and Foreign Importers. 
Dictionaries and Grammars in all Languages. 
Illustrated Works by the most Eminent French and German 
Artists: Doré, Kaulbach, Richter, Retzoch. 
Kaulbach’s Characters of Goethe’s Works, 18 beautiful pho- 
tographs, executed by Albert in Munich, in a neat case, 18s. 
— books not in stock, may be procured within a 
few a 
German, Italian, and Spanish books within the shortest 
possible time. 
Catalogues on application, gratis. 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 


utmost price given for them in cash, thereby goving Se 
delay, uncertainty, and 7 of public auction, by 
second-hand bookseller of years’ standing. N.B. Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
books. Apply to T. Mi_.arp, 70, Newgate Street. 


~ 








BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS. 


D. DICKINSON has Just issued a 
e CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 

and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 

receipt of one Postage Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 

sorts Purchased for Cash. 

92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in post 8vo., 


HACKERAY, the HUMORIST and the 
MAN of LETTERS: Anecdotes of His Life and Lite- 

rary Labours, with some pee of his Early Career 

never before made public. By Turopore Tay or, > 


Jounx Campen Horrey, Pi , London, and all 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. | 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in 


SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Hsgyexy Tomas 
Bucxiz. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in 


ENGLAND and FRANCE. Third Edition, 8vo. 
8. 


2, 
ESSA YSon the ADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN from 1783 to 1830. By the 

Right Hon, Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart, Edited by the 

Right Hon. Sir EB, Hxap, Bart, 8yo, with Portrait. 
[Nearly ready. 


3. 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN 


ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on Russia, 
Greece, and Syria in 1861-2-3. By Henry Arruur 
Trtuzy. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


4. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN: a 


Selection of the Contributions of A. K. H, B. to 
* Magazine. New and cheaper Edition, in 
crown 8yo. price 3s, 6d. [On Thursday next, 


5. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY, 


and RISE and PROGRESS of METHODISM, New 
and cheaper Edition, complete in One vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s, 6d, 


6. 
LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME; with Ivey and the Armapa. 
16mo. with Vignette, 4s. 6d. cloth; 10s. 6d, morocco, 


7. 
MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for the MIDDLE 


CLASSES. By KARL FORTESCUR, Patron of the 
no County School. With an ApprEnpIx, 8vo. 


8. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS OR 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Nem Arwnort, 
M.D, F.R.S. Sixth and Completed Edition, Paar, I. 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 


9. 
HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE 


OF MOTION, Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal 
bar, gas By Joun Tynvatt, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 
with Dlustrations, 12s. 6d. 


10, 


Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES. Fifth Edition re- 
written and enlarged under the Editorship of Ropsrt 
Hunt, F.R.8. 3 vols. 8vo. with 2000 Woodcuts, £4. 


ll. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, or complete General 
Gazetteer of the World, Second Edition, 8vo. 30s. 


12. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS OF 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
sevenged, Fourteenth Edition, revised, Crown 8vo. 


13. 

LYRA MESSIANICA ; Hymne and 
Verses, Ancient aud Modern, on the Life of Christ ; 
With other Poems. Collected and Edited by the Rev. 
Orpy Suretey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. [ Ready. 


14, 
LYRA GERMANICA. Translated 


from Ge Garman Miss Caturringe WInkworTt. 
New editions of the Fixsz2 and Sgconp Suaiss. 2vols, 
feap. 8vo. 5s. each. 


16. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edi- 
condensed ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


16, 
PASSING THOUGHTS on RELI- 


GION. the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Eighth 
Edition. . 8vo. 5s, 


17, 
PREPARATION S for the HOLY 


MMUNION : wo Srey cemnatind ciety Som 
, the Works of Bishop Jsaumy Tarton: By the Author 
of “Amy Herbert,” 32mo., price 3s, 


18, 
STORIES and TALES, by the Author 
of “Amy Herbert.” New and Chepor collected Kdi- 


Pte a Or ston, Se. 04. 
e * 
Margar ereivaly 
_ Ursula, 4a. 6d, or 


Herbert, 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d, 
Bxpesience of ey 2, Oa, 
Cleve Hail, 3s. 6d, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 


} 
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13 FEBRUARY, 1864. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES. 


Next Week, with Portrait, Fcap. 8vo., price Oyz Suriurma. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, With an InrrRo- 
DUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF HIS CHARACTER, 

From the Introduction. 


“Tt must be obvious to the reader that the writer 
has received the most valuable and important aid from 
those who, by their constant intercourse with the Prince 
Consort, could best apaveciate the high qnalities in him 
which shone forth in domestic life—from persons in the 
F oyal Household, who saw him daily—from Mumeprs of the 
Roya Famity—and especially from the QuzEN HERSELF. 

*** A LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work. With 

Portrait, S8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. BATES’S 
TRAVELS ON THE AMAZONS. 





Next Week, with Map and Illustrations, One Volume, post 
8vo,, 12s., 


THE RIVER AMAZONS; 


A RECORD OF ADVENTURES, HABITS OF 
ANIMALS, SKETCHES OF BRAZILIAN 
AND INDIAN LIFE, 


AND 


ASPECTS OF NATURE UNDER THE EQUATOR, 
DURING ELEVEN YEARS OF TRAVELS, 


BY 


HENRY WALTER BATES. 


“We have never seen a more graceful record of strange, 
out-of-the world experience, or a more luminous art in the 
exposition of scientific details. It imparts the fascination 
which the great river and great forest exercised on the writer 
himself, and makes the reader his absorbed companion to the 
end.” —Times. 

y a with interest and novelty from the beginning to 
the end. The pathless wilds of virgin forests, their exuber- 
ance of beauty and variety, are reproduced in these pages, 
and make one feel as if one had ost seen and known for 
himself the scenes which the author has described,” —Britisa 
Quarterly. ; 

““We can truly say that it has never been our fortune to 
meet with such a mine of Natural History wealth.”’— 
Zoologist. 

“Mr. Bates belongs to the small class of men who deserve 
the earnest gratitude not only of their own country, but of 
the civilized world.’’—Spectator. 

“The keenness of Mr. Bates’s powers of observation 
appears to rival even that of the great Humboldt, for we can 
hardly conceive of the existence of anything in the vast 
Amazon region which has not in some manner been alluded 
to. While passing over his pages, we became almost insen- 
sible to surrounding objects, and well nigh fancied we were 
wandering through the mighty forests of Brazil, surrounded 
by the humming insects and gaudy-plumaged birds, whose 
natural history the author has so vividly portrayed,”’—Popular 
Science Review. 

We hail Mr. Bates as‘a worthy naturalist traveller, and 
willingly and gratefully accord to him a well-earned and high 
position amongst those who have advanced science by patient, 
earnest, and original investigation.”’—Journal of Sctence, 

“Mr. Bates opens up to usa new, wild, and beautiful world; 
and we close the book with a feeling of regret akin to that 
with which the traveller himself sailed out of the mouth of 
the mighty river.’’—Guardian. : 

* The record of Mr. Bates’s long sojourn in South America 
is, perhaps, one of the most important works of its kind that 
has at appeared.” —Annals and Hep, of Nat. History. 

‘Without dwelling on the special interest which attaches 
to Mr. Bates’s discoveries, there is, in these reminiscences of 
a scientific voyage under the equator, a whole series of studies 
which relate to the general aspect of the places that the 
naturalist has visited. He awakens impressions, he speaks to 
sympathies, which each of us feels in our inmost heart, and 
which, to those who have not lived under a tropical sky, seem 
_ recollection of a former existence,’’—Revue des deux 

e8, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, price 1s., . 
CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION AND 


the ACT of UNIFORMITY. A Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, on Gezacesina Sunday. With 
Notes. By the Rev. T. BE. Esrix, B.D., Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Queen’s Colle , Birmingham ; Rector 
of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural Dean: late Fellow and 
Tutor of Lincoln College. 


Rivinerons, Oxford and London, 





BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 
This Day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


LECTURES on BUTLER’S ANA- 


LOGY of RELIGION to the CONSTITUTION and 
COURSE of NATURE. Delivered before the Dublin 
YoungMen’s Christian Association in connexion with the 
United Church of England and Ire By the Right 
Hon.Joserm Napier, LL.D., D.O.L, 
Dublin: Hopces, Suiru , Grafton Street. 
London : Simpx1n, iwi & Oo. 





THE EARLY IRISH CHUROH. 
One Volume, 8vo., price l4s., 


ST. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRE- 
LAND. A Memoir of his Life and Mission, with an 
Introductory Dissertation on nome Gane usages of the 
Sa el ou HaNecnce A te preety 

oO 
By JAMES , + ‘Topp, D.D. Senior Fellow o 
Trinity College, Dublin, &¢. 
lin: H 8 , & Co., Grafton Street, Publishers 
+. to the University. London: Loneman & do 


Just Ready, price One Shilling, 
MR. KINGSLEY and DR. NEWMAN: 


A Correspondence on the Question whe Dr, New 
Teaches That Truth is no Virtue? ated ‘by J. i. 


_ Newmay, D.D. 
London: Loneman, Greer, & Co., Paternoster Row, 


190 





Se = 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOK 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the Invasion by the Romans down 
to 1858, 146th Thousand. Woodouts. 12mo., 63, 


II 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death of Louis-Philippe, 54th Thousand. Woodcuts, 
12mo,, 68. 


TH. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by 
the Romans under Marius to the Present Timo 
5th Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo., 6s, 


IV 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By Lapy Cattcorr, 130th Thousand, 
Woocdcuts. 18mo,, 2s, 6d, 


Vv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
HISTORY OF GREECE. For the Use of Junior 
Classes, Woodcuts, 12mo., 3s, 6d, 


VI. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


HISTORY OF ROME, For the Use of Junior 
Classes, Woodcuts, 12mo., 3s, 6d, 


VII 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For the Use of Junior 
Classes, Woodcuts. 12mo., 3s, 6d, 


vii. 
DR. PARIS’ PHILCSOPHY IN 


SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST: tho First 
Principles of Natural Philosophy explained by aid of 
the Toys and Sports of Youth, 9th Edition. Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


IX, 


MRS. BARBAULD’S HYMNS IN 
PROSE FOR CHILDREN. With 112 Original 
Designs. 5th Thousand, 16mo., 7s. 6d. 


x 


ZESOP’S FABLES. <A New Ver- 


sion. By Rev. Tuomas Jamxs, 48th Thousand, 
With 100 Woodcuts by Tuynimt, Post Svo., 2s, 6d, 


XI, 


NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES 
AND SIEGES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
3rd Edition, Portrait, Post 8vo,, 10s, 6d, 


XI, 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT, By Samus. Sires, 
65th Thousand, Post 8vo., 6s, f 


xuI, 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; 


IRON-WORKERS and TOOL-MAKERS, A Sequel 
to“ Seir Hevp.” By Samvet Suirezs, 15th Thousand, 
Post Svo., 6s, 


| XIV, 
THE BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: 


Brrv@ Extracts rrom Dean Stanier’s WoRK OW 
Srvar AND Patxsting, For the use of Schools, 
5th Thousand, Woodcuts, Feap. Svo., 28. 6d. 


xv. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN, Selected 


from the History or Ewatanp. By Mr. Croker. 
15th Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo., 2s, 6d. 
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THE ‘“ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” 
JUDGMENT. 


F the all-absorbing political topic of the 
week has been the extraordinary course 
of the Schleswig-Holstein war, the event of 
greatest spiritual interest at home has been 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council reversing the sentences of the 
Court of Arches on the two Essayists and 
Reviewers, the Rey. Dr. Williams and the 
Rey. Mr. Wilson. 

The Lord Chancellor, in delivering the very 
carefully-prepared judgment in which he and 
the majority of his colleagues had agreed, 
was more than usually particular in defining 
the exact points to which their judgment had 
reference. On the character and tendency 
of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” as a whole, 
the Court, he declared, was not called upon 
to give any opinion, and did not give any. 
Even on the general character and tendency 
of the two essaysof which the accused were the 
authors—Dr. Williams’s, entitled ‘‘ On Bun- 
sen’s Biblical Researches,’ and Mr. Wilson’s, 
entitled ‘‘ Séances Historiques de Genéve: 
the National Church ’’—the Court could not, 
and did not pronounce any opinion. Nay, 
more, it was not on all the orginal charges 
of heresy brought against Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Wilson, and supported by extracts from 
these Essays, that the Court was required, or 
was at liberty © gs judgment. Many of 
these charges been rejected by Sir 
wh 9 Lushington in the Court of Arches, 
and it was only with reference to a certain 
few of them, which he had considered proven, 
that the sentences ding the two ac- 
cused from their offices and benefices for a 
year each had been delivered. Even of those 
few charges which Sir Stephen had considered 
proven, some had been given up on the hear- 
ing of the cases on appeal before the Privy 
Council; so that there remained only for the 
Court to decide upon two articles against 
Dr, Williams and two against Mr. Wilson. 





The charges before the Court against Dr. 
Williams were (1) That, in certain cited ex- 
tracts from his y, he had contravened 
the doctrine of the Church relating to the 
inspiration of the Bible, by speaking of the 
Bible as ‘‘an expression of devout reason, 
the written voice of the congregation ;” and (2) 
that, in a supposed defence of Baron Bunsen, 
in the same Essay, against the imputa- 
tion of not being a Christian, he had con- 
trayened the doctrine of the Church respect- 
ing Justification by Faith, by speaking of 
merit by transfer as ‘“‘a fiction.” Simi- 
larly the charges before the Court or 
Mr. Wilson were (1) That he had, in 
a specified passage in his Essay, declared and 
affirmed in effect ‘‘ that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments were not written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and 
that they were not necessarily at all, and cer- 
tainly not in parts, the Word of God; ”’ and (2) 
that be had, in a certain portion of the same 
Essay, declared and affirmed in effect ‘‘ that, 
after this life, and at the end of the existing 
order of things on this earth, there will be 
no judgment of God awarding to those men 
whom He shall then approve everlasting life 
or eternal happiness, and to those whom He 
shall then condemn everlasting death or 
eternal misery.” With these charges alone, 
said the Lord Chancellor, had the Court any- 
thing to do, and even with these charges only 
in so far as the extracts adduced in support 
of them did or did not support them. More- 
over, in considering these charges, the Court 
had no right to determine what ought to be 
the doctrine of the Church of England in the 
matters in question, but only what is her 
doctrine according to the true and legal con- 
struction of her articles and formularies. 
And so, on these points and within these 
restrictions, the Court had come to the 
conclusion that neither Dr. Williams nor 
Mr. Wilson had transgressed the liberty 
allowed by the Church of England to 
her clergymen, and that consequently the 
sentences .upon them by the inferior Court 
must be reversed. In this judgment, the 
Lord Chancellor intimated, the majority of 
his colleagues—viz.: the Bishop of London, 
and Lords Cranworth, Chelmsford, and 
Kingsdown—agreed with himself; but the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York dis- 
sented from the portions of the judgment 
which referred to the first of the charges 
against Dr. Williams and the first of the 
charges against Mr. Wilson. That is to say, 
while the Bishop of London joined the lay 
judges in acquitting the accused on all 
the charges tried by the Court, the two 
Archbishops were disposed to acquit Dr. 
Williams only on the charge relating to his 
views on Justification and Mr. Williams only 
on the charge relating to his views on the 
eternity of future punishments, and to hold 
both guilty of heresy in the substantially 
common charge against them that they 
denied the Church’s doctrine relating to the 
Inspiration and Divine authority of the 
Scriptures. 

If the decision itself is important as rein- 
stating two of the Essayists and Reviewers 
in their position as ministers of the Church 
of England in the face of the vast body of 
opinion within the Church which demanded 
that they should be cast out as heretics, the 

unds of the decision are even more 
important, and are calculated to cause 
great disappointment and alarm to the 
majority of the clergy, and corresponding 
joy and relief to the struggling minority of 
Jowetts, Maurices, and Stanleys, whom so 
many of the laity look at with sympathy, but 
whom their brethren would fain overwhelm. 
Speaking popularly, one may say that, ac- 
cording to the le interpretation of the 
present articles of the Church by the supreme 
national authority, these articles, constitut- 
ing the boundaries of the Church, are not a 
solid wall, but only a railing, with such wide 
intervals between the individual rails that 
any amount of outstretching through these 
intervals, or even escape through them, is 


permissible to a clergyman without penal 
consequences, so long as no one of the rails 
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is hit. There can be no doubt that the notion 
of the Church’s boundary which the ordinary 
majority of the clergy entertain and would 
fain see accepted is that it isa solid walls 
and there can be no doubt that the concep- 
tion of this boundary as resembling a railing 
rather than a wall is what the recent judg- 
ment suggests. Nay, more, not only does 
the Court claim the right of determining 
whether a clergyman accused of heresy has 
actually hit one of the rails which consti- 
tute the boundary of the Church, but it 
also in a manner claims the right of de- 
termining whether at any particular point 
a rail exists or does not exist, and the de- 
cisions of the Court in this matter are 
not likely always to correspond with the 
popular opinion, or the opinion of the mass 
of the clergy. Take the particular decisions 
and the reasons of them on the present occa- 
sion. ‘*We cannot say,” said the Lord 
Chancellor, in discussing one of the charges 
against Dr. Williams, ‘that itis penalin a 
clergyman to speak of merit by transfer as a 
fiction.”’ In otherwords, although the general 
opinion of churchmen may be that the 
Church’s doctrine of Justification by Faith in- 
volves the notion of the transference of the 
merits of Christ to the sinner, the Court does 
not find that it is so, or that by opposing the 
notion of transference of merit a —— 
offends against an article of the Church. 
Here certainly is a point in the Church- 
boundary at which it was supposed there 
was a rail, but where the supreme authority 
now rules that there is none. Again, in 
the decision on the charge agaimst Mr. 
Wilson of denying the Soctrine of the 
future judgment and of eternal happiness 
or misery to be then assigned, there is the 
same discrepancy between ordinary clerical 
opinion as to what is permissible to aclergy- 
man and the ruling of the highest court of 
law. On this charge the judgment broke 
itself into two parts. The Court first found 
that there was nothing in the passages quoted 
from Mr. Wilson’s Essay in any way denying 
or questioning the future judgment, or the 
award of eternal happiness to those whom 
God shall approve ; and then they found that 
though, on the remaining point—the eternal 
misery of the wicked—Mr. Wilson had used 
language irreconcilable with the prevalent 
view of the clergy on that point, inasmuch as 
he had expressed a hope that the final resto- 
ration of all might be God’s purpose, yet in 
doing so he had not transgressed legal limits. 
‘* We do not not find,” said the Lord Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘in the formularies to which this 
article refers, any such distinct declaration 
of our Church upon the subject as to require 
us to condemn as penal the expression of 
hope by a clergyman that even the ultimate 
pardon of the wicked who are condemned on 
the day of judgment may be consistent with 
the will of Almighty God.” In other words 
(for ne one will express a hope that that may 
take place which he believes cannottake place), 
the doctrine of the eternity of future punish- 
ments is declared by this decision not to be 
a necessary doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. And thus, at another important point 
where there was thought to be a rail in the 
Church’s boundary—and only the other day 
this was assumed by the Bishops at Cape 
Town when they deposed Bishop Colenso— 
there is found to be no rail at Finally, 
on the very important charge brought against 
Dr. Williams and Mr. W: in common, 
that they denied the doctrine of the Church 
as to the inspiration and authority of Scrip- 
ture, the decision exhibits the same superior- 
ty of the liberty which the law of England 

ows to the clergy over the liberty which 
the clergy generally would allow themselves. 
“The proposition or assertion,” said the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘“‘ that every part of the 
Scriptures was written under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit is not to be found either in 
the Articles or in any of the formularies of 
the Church.” And, again: ‘‘ Tho framers of 
the Articles have not used the word ‘ inspira- 
tion’ as applied to the Holy Scriptures ; nor 
have they laid down anything as to the 
nature, extent, or limits of that operation 
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of the Holy Spirit. The caution of 
the framers igo Articles — our 
treating their language as implying more 
than oy expressed; nor are we sion, Bere 
in ascribing to,them conclusions involved in 
new forms of words involving minute and 
subtle matters of controversy.” In other 
words, that particular doctrine of iration 
and the authority of Holy Writ which is now 
in the ascendent among the clergy is de- 
clared not to be the doctrine of the Church of 
England. Here, in especial, where there 
was thought to bea stiff fence, there is, by 
the law, a very wide range of freedom. 

The impressions produced by this decision 
on the various parties in the Church and the 
nation have hardly had time to declare 
themselves. That the major part of the 
clergy will feel themselves disappointed and 
chagrined, while a certain minority will have 
received the news of the decision with joy 
and enthusiasm, is obyious enough. There 
is probably, however, as the Times has 
hinted, a large intermediate body of the 
clergy who, without haying committed them- 
selves to the opinions of the Essayists and 
Reviewers, will be glad to find that these 
opinions are left as matters of open question. 
Among the educated laity there is no doubt 
that the decision will have been received 
with great satisfaction. We have, in- 
deed, seen satisfaction expressed in one 
quarter where we should have least ex- 
pected it—to wit, in the leading columns 
of a daily paper which is usually regarded as 
a champion of the oldest and strictest 
orthodoxy. The satisfaction is there avowed, 
indeed, on the somewhat strange ground that 
the decision is a triumph to the defeated 
cause. ‘‘It is agreed on all hands,” the 
article begins, ‘‘ that religious matters are 
not suitable for public discussion. On this 

ound, if for no other, we are not sorry 
that the legal controversy on ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ is ended. It never does good to 
make doctrine a subject of common debate 
and expose it to vulgar criticism.” On this 

rinciple, one might ask, would it not have 

een better not to have begun the legal 
controversy ? ‘‘Here, then,” says the writer, 
further on, “‘is a subject best let alone. 
Should the world be in error in re to the 
truths of Christianity and the Bible, the all- 
wise Ruler of the Universe will re-illumine 
it in his own time, manner, and way ” 
—i.e., the writer must mean, without the 
help of any discussion whatever. And he 
congratulates the public on the decision of 
the Privy Council not only as having put 
an end to a disagreeable controversy, but 
also as being somehow a decision in favour 
of good old glish orthodoxy. ‘‘ One and 
all, clergy and laity,” he says, ‘‘ have come 
forward to assert their full belief in the 
ple inspiration of the Bible ;” and some- 

Ow 


rc decision of this eigen to be 
regarded as an extraordinary ratification of 
this universal confession of Faith! Well, 
some people have a wonderful gift of self- 
consolation. 

It is of especial interest in connexion with 
the judgment to note how the three clerical 
judges arranged themselyes. The Bishop of 

mdon agreed with the lay-judges on all 
— and therefore may os supposed to 

ve avowed it as his opinion that the doc- 
trine of transferred merit, the doctrine of the 
pec ny Me iy nash of Bet “err and the ~ 
t) every Oo ipture is inspired, 
are none of them to be aitied as aaauatial 
doctrines of the Church of land. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York agreed 
with the Bishop of London, it would seem, in 
thinking the doctrine of transferred merit and 
the doctrine of eternal punishments not es- 
sential, but differed from him in thinking that 
the doctrine of the inspired authority of ey 

't and particle of Scripture is essential. 

indicates a si ition of opinion 
—_ hest dignitaries of the Church. 
That bishop of York, who is about 
the youngest Prelate on the Bench, should 
seem to be taking the side rather of the old 


ties ts cod new, is a fact that is 
to excite comment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NEW SHAKESPEARE BOOKS: 


MR. FRISWELL’S “PORTRAITS” AND 
MR. DYCE’S “ LIFE.” 


Life Portraits of William Shakespeare: A His- 
tory of the various Representations of the Poet, 
with an Examination into their Authenticity. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Illustrated by Photo- 
graphs of the most authentic Portraits, and with 
Views, &c., by Cundall, Downes, & Co. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text 
revised by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. In Kight 
Volumes. Vol. 1 [containing “The Life”’]. 
Second Edition. (Chapman and Hall.) 


HAKESPEARE, Shakespeare, Shake- 
speare! Shall we never haye done 
talking about him? It seems not. Goethe 
used to thank his stars that he had been 
born a German and not an Englishman; 
for, had he been born an Englishman, he 
would have felt himself, he said, disabled, over- 
borne, and crushed by the thought of having 
had such a predecessor as Shakespeare—a 
man who had conceived everything, de- 
scribed everything, expressed everything, 
and left all after-comers in literature nothing 
of the least consequence to do. Byron, said 
Goethe, had managed his unfortunate posi- 
tion in this respect very cleverly. He had 
mentioned Shakespeare as little as possible— 
had kept a sullen silence about the Swan of 
Avon, and tried to banish from his recollec- 
tion the fact that such a bird had ever been. 
And every English poet, who would have the 
full freedom of his faculties, must do the 
same! No English poet could stir hand or foot 
if he kept thinking of Shakespeare ; only in 
proportion as an English writer could forget 
that Shakespeare had been before him could 
he feel himself at ease! Well, it may be so. 
But, though English poets might like to for- 
get that there has been a Shakespeare, their 
fellow-countrymen are not likely to let them. 
As there are certain vast objects and agencies 
in the physical world which people must 
think of and speak of more frequently than of 
others—the sky, the sea, the wind, the cata- 
ract of Niagara, St. Paul’s Cathedral—so 
there are certain objects or phenomena of the 
moral and historical world which are of simi- 
larly enormous bulk, and force themselves 
as incessantly into our thoughts and conver- 
sation. You can’t get through four-and- 
twenty hours without thinking of Liberty of 
Conscience, or the Church of England, or the 
Battle of Marathon, or the Emperor Napo- 
leon, or William Shakespeare. In England, 
Shakespeare, above all, is the object univer- 
sally present to men’s thoughts, morning, 
noon, and night. We walk on an earth of 
Shakespeare, under a sky of Shakespeare, 
breathing an intermediate atmosphere of 
which Shakespeare is the chief element. 
There might be an essay on the Shakespeari- 
anity of the English; and probably, in future 
times, Britain will be known as the Shake- 
speare-land. Let any company of a dozen 
rsons, assembled round a table and chatting 
ly from seven o’clock to eleven p.m., agree 
that a fine of sixpence shall be exacted for 
each allusion to Shakespeare or his Plays by 
any one present, and there will be collected, 
before the company breaks up, a sum vary- 


ing from eighteen shillings to twenty-four 


shillings—this margin of six shillings ane 
allewed on the chance of there being sever 
Scotchmen present, who would, of course, be 
on their guard against a penalty so excru- 
ciating as sixpence, and who would, more- 
over, haye a safety-valye for their enthu- 
siasm in redoubled talk about Burns. But, 
though it is so always, there are seasons 
when Shakespeare is more than usually 
in the ascendant. We are in one of 
these seasons at present. We are fight- 
ing about Shakespeare, airing our vani- 
ties and private grudges in the name of 
Shakespeare, pulling each other’s noses in 
the name of Shakespeare. The form of 
uarrel among gentlemen is nowsomething in 
is wise:— Did you say Shak ; 
‘‘ Well, and, if I did, what is that to 
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sir ?” 





you? I have as good a right to say Shake- 
speare, I suppose, as any otherman.” ‘No, 
you haven’t; do you think that Shakespeare 
would have any connexion with the like of 
you?” ‘* Fifty times rather than with you, 
you ——.” And so to open fisticuffs under 
the very bust of the calm poet, which is seen 
slowly to wink one eye in observation of the 
scrimmage. And this sort of thing will con- 
tinue till the 23rd of April next; and, if we 
get over that day without a few Shakespeare 
duels, it will be a mercy. At all events there 
will be a vast amount of inkshed about 
Shakespeare for the next month or two. It will 
rain, hail, and snow books, tracts, pamphlets, 
fly-leaves, circulars, essays, and leading 
articles about the gentle Willy, the great 
lance-brandisher. ‘he printers are at this 
moment laying in a stock of capital 8’s to 
meet the-extraordinary demand that there 
will be for that most hissing of letters in 
consequence of the run upon Shakespeare’s 
name. Would we were well through it, 
memorial or no memorial! For our part, as 
we have always said, we should prefer that 
there were a good handsome memorial left 
behind, as evidence of the natural exultation 
of the nation on so important an English 
anniversary. But the gods or the demons 
seem to have forbidden the thing; and, so 
far as appears, every man will have to do his 
best to celebrate the Tercentenary privately 
under his own hat. We mean to do it that 
way, if no other way offers itself. We mean 
to take Milton’s plan, and let ourselves be 
made marble for the occasion. In other 
words, we purpose to get the play of 
‘‘ Hamlet” by heart by the next 23rd of 
April, and to make all in our household do 
the same. We recommend this mode of 
keeping the Tercentenary to all who are in 
want of one. What a man among his fellows 
would that man be who at the present 
moment should go about haying the whole 
play of ‘‘ Hamlet’ in his memory! What 
strength he would have! Who could beat 
him? Well, let the whole nation do this 
easy feat simultaneously, and England, by 
so sudden a rouse of its wits, will be exalted 
five pegs at once above even its present high 
level among the nations. 

What was Shakespeare’s personal appear- 
ance, and, in particular, what sort of face 
and head had he? This is the question 
which Mr. Hain Friswell’s book is intended 
to auswer—a book avyowedly prepared with a 
view to the proposed Tercentenary Com- 
memoration, and, indeed, dedicated to that 
National Shakespeare Committee from which 
Mr. Friswell has since seceded. The book is 
beautifully printed and got-up; and the 
photographs of the portraits, and of scenes at 
Stratford-on-Avon, make it a fit book for the 
drawing-room table, and even give it a value 
apart from the text. But the text itself is. 
interesting. We cannot say, indeed, that 
Mr. Friswell has gone to work in that reso- 
lute spirit of historical accuracy which would 
have been required for the production of an 
exhaustive monograph on the subject; or 
that his book will bear a moment’s com- 
parison, for research and value, with Mr. 
Marsh’s elaborate and perfect dissertation on 
the portraits of Milton. Mr. Friswell’s pur- 

se evidently was to produce an entertaining 

ook, accumulating in convenient form a 
quantity of unsifted gossip about Shake- 
speare’s portraits and about Shakespeare 
himself; and in this he has succeeded. One 
can take iy Hrs book and go through it 
pleasantly, haying one’s memory refreshed 
on many particulars, and glancing now and 
then at the photographs which illustrate the 
text and which the text illustrates. The 
chief fault that will be found with the book 
is that it is not decisive enough—that it talks 
about a number of the professed portraits too 
equally in a lax kind of way, leaying the 
reader to pick out any one he pleases and 
suppose that to be the true Shakespeare, 
instead of telling him which must be rejected, 
and on which the imagination may confi- 
dently fasten. Thus, we have photegraphs 
of ; Stratford Bust, the Droeshout 
Engraying, the Felton Head, the Chandos 
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Portrait, the recently-discovered Stratford 
Portrait, and the Jansen Portrait, together 
with accounts of other so-called portraits of 
Shakespeare, including the alleged post- 
mortem cast of his face found in Germany, 
and now in the possession of Professor Owen 
of the British Museum. Mr. Friswell goes 
over these one by one, says a little in fayour 
and a little in disfayour of each, and indicates 
certain preferences of his own, but, on the 
whole, leaves the reader to make his option. 
Now this won’t do. Shakespeare was a 
Proteus, to be sure; but he had a face and 
figure of his own, which must have been 
well-known in Fleet Street, and in the High 
Street of Stratford-on-Avon, and the question 
is—Which of some eight or ten professed 
representations of him can show evidence of 
their authenticity ? Shakespeare cannot have 
had all these faces, for it is an insult to 
common sense to pretend that a likeness 
runs through them all. The fact we believe 
to be that most of the portraits—including 
even that famous Chandos portrait which 
has passed as Shakespeare’s most commonly 
hitherto all over Europe—can show no evi- 
dence whatever in their favour such as would 
satisfy any one who knows what historical 
evidence is, and must be unhesitatingly re- 
jected. They are faces of anybody or of 
nobody, and why they should have ever 
passed as portraits of Shakespeare, or why 
critics should go on discussing them as if 
they might be such, can only be accounted 
for by remembering the idiotic credulity of 
the public in this matter of portraits. So far 
as the existing evidence goes, we are left, we 
believe, to these two—the Stratford Bust and 
the Droeshout Engraving ; unless it could be 
shown that the recently-discovered Stratford 
ortrait, the resemblance of which to the 
ust is unmistakable, is an original, and 
not, as has been suggested, a copy made 
from the bust for some Shakespearian pur- 
pose at Stratford in the last century. Both 
the Stratford Bust and the Droeshout En- 
graving have the most precise authentications 
— and, though there are incongruities 
etween them, they are not irreconcilable. 
On the whole, give us the Stratford Bust, 
and do what you like with the rest. Aware 
as we are of all the objections made to the 
bust—the artistic poorness of the sculpture, 
the great length of the upper lip, &c.—we be- 
lieve that that is the most authentic tradition 
of Shakespeare’s head and face that exists in 
the world. You must make your Shake- 
speare as He lived out of that, or you can 
have no image of him at all. Nor is it 
repugnant to any good science of physiognomy 
to have to do so. It is a capital English 
head and face, such as may have belonged to 
a man, and with that sort of peculiarity about 
it which conveys the idea that it belonged to 
some one man, and to none else. Even the 
fulness of the cheek and jaw in the front 
view is capable of a physiognomic interpreta- 
tion consistent with Shakespeare’s character ; 
while, looked at in profile, the outline is 
really beautiful. Then, again, let this be 
remembered—that the bust was there in its 
place in Stratford Church, fair-haired and 
flesh-coloured, as we now see it since the 
white coating was removed, at least as early 
as 1623, or within seven years after Shake- 
speare’s death, when hundreds of Shake- 
speare’s co-parishioners that must have 
known him well, and also the members of his 
own family, must have looked at it every 
Sunday. It seems almost preposterous to 
suppose that the bust could have been there 
in those circumstances, unless Gerard John- 
son, the sculptor, had managed to make the 
likeness to the original at least tolerable. 
Mr. Dyce has. shown his faith in the 
Stratford Bust as the best likeness extant by 
prefixing an engraving of i¢, and not of any 
of the other portraits, to his new editién of 
the Works of Shakespeare.* Though the first 
volume of this new edition makes its appear- 
ance in the midtille of the bustle about the 
Tercentenary, all who know Mr. Dyce’s 





* To the second volume of his edition of Shak are, which 
has reached us since this article was written, Mr. Dyce has 
prefixed a portrait after the Droeshout engraving. 





eminence among Shakespearian editors will 
at once perceive that the coincidence is a 
matter of accident rather than of intention, 
and that the work is offered as a permanent 
addition to our libraries—an edition of 
Shakespeare perfect in all points up to the 
latest information and the latest standard of 
Shakespearian criticism. On the merits and 
peculiarities of the edition as so presented we 
may have something to say hereafter—more 
particularly in comparison with the beautiful 
Cambridge Shakespeare by Messrs. Clark 
and Wright, of which three volumes have 
already been published, and to which this 
edition by Mr. Dyce may be regarded as a 
declared rival. For the present we will call 
attention only to the Life of Shakespeare 
refixed by Mr. Dyce to the first volume of 
his edition, and which, though it consists of 
about 150 pages, Mr. Dyce has modestly 
entitled, not a Life, but ‘‘ Some Account of 
the Life of Shakespeare.” The title is suit- 
able. The memoir is not, in any high sense, 
a biography of the poet! such as a writer 
might attempt who had sufficient confidence 
in his own powers of interpreting the results 
of the most exact external research in 
harmony with the results of the deepest 
investigation of Shakespeare’s philosophy 
and mode of thought as discoverable in his 
writings. It is simply such a stringing 
together of ascertained dates and particulars 
respecting Shakespeare’s life as the possessor 
of a standard edition of Shakespeare would 
like to have included in the first volume of 
such an edition. As such, it is done accu- 
rately, readably, and in an elegant scholarly 
manner. We regret to see, indeed, that Mr. 
Dyce takes no account whatever of any por- 
tions of Shakespeare’s writings as an av¥ailable 
source of his biography, but, on the contrary, 
avows himself a believer in the merely fan- 
tastic or vicarious character of even the 
Sonnets. He rejects, indeed, that utterly 
absurd reading of the famous dedication of 
the Sonnets to ‘‘Mr. W. H.,” which M. 
Philaréte Chasles has proposed, and which Mr. 
Bolton Corney hasadopted; but, hesays, ‘‘ For 
my own part, repeated perusals of the Son- 
nets have well nigh convinced me that most 
of them were composed in an assumed charac- 
ter, on different subjects, andat different times, 
for the amusement, if not at the suggestion 
of the author’s intimate associates’’—a hypo- 
thesis which, with all deference to Mr. Dyce, 
we take the liberty of thinking to be demon- 
strably and even ludicrously untenable. 
But, though this view of the Sonnets robs 
Mr. Dyce’s memoir of an interest of a keen 
kind, which might have been infused into it 
even in its present form as a mere biographi- 
cal sketch prefixed to an edition of the poet’s 
works, the memoir, as we have said, is other- 
wise excellent. We are not sure that it gives 
ali the ascertained facts of Shakespeare’s life; 
but it issuch a pleasant summary of them that 
the reader, after perusing it, may feel that he 
knows nearly all that is to be known. In 
reading the memoir, two things haye particu- 
larly struck us, or, rather, have been brought 
before us with renewed vividness. In the 
first place, it is rather alarming to note how 
many of the supposed facts and documents 
about Shakespeare, which have been hitherto 
trusted in by his biographers, and have, in- 
deed, been worked into most of the recent 
biographies, have now, in Mr. Dyce’s judg- 
ment, to be given up as either spurious, 
or strongly tainted with suspicion. Here 
for example, are ten documents which, if 
they were authentic, would furnish us with 
most precious scraps of information about 
Shakespeare, and which, on the supposition of 
their authenticity, have been fused irrevoc- 
ably into all our recent accounts of Shake- 
speare’s life, but which Mr. Dyce now 
tumbles, neck and crop, out of his text, and 
prints, by themselves, in an appendix :— 

“Certificate of the Sharers of the Blackfriars 
Theatre {in 1589], found by Mr. Collier in the 
Ellesmere Collection.” 

“ Verses relating to a ‘ wager laid by some bro- 
vher actor, that Alleyn would be adjudged supe- 
rior to Kempe in some part not mentioned.’ Col- 
lier’s ‘Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ p. 13.” 
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“Petition of the Players [in 1506}. First 
rinted by Mr. Collier in his ‘ Hist. of English 
ram. Poetry.’ ” 

** Letter to Henslowe from a person named Veale, 
servant to Edward Tylney, Master of the Revels, 
concerning the preceding Petition of the Players ; 
discovered by Mr. Collier at Dulwich College.” 

“ Fragment relating to a complaint of the inha- 
bitants of Southwark against some particular 
annoyance, discovered at Dulwich College.” 

“ Letter from Daniel to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
thanking him for his advancement to the office of 
Master of the Queen’s Revels, discovered by Mr. 
Collier among the Ellesmere Papers.”  . 

“ Copy of a Letter which Mr. Collier discovered 
among the Ellesmere Papers, and which he sup- ' 
poses to have been written by Lord Southampton.” 
—[This is the famous letter containing the splen- 
did recommendation of Shakespeare, along with 
Burbadge, to the good offices of Egérton.] 

“A document, discovered by Mr. Collier among 
the Ellesmere Papers, which minutely describes 
the interest the different proprietors had in the 
Blackfriars Theatre.” 

“ A document, discovered by Mr. Collier af 
Dulwich College, showing that Shakespeare was 
rated to the poor of the Clink in Southwark.” 

“Draft of a warrant, empowering Daborne, 

Shakespeare, Field, and Kirkham to train up a 
company of juvenile performers, to be called ‘The 
Children of the Queen’s Revels,’ discovered by 
Mr. Collier among the Ellesmere Papers.” 
The subduction of these ten documents from 
the list of the accredited records relating to 
Shakespeare’s life certainly leaves large gaps 
in the list, and undermines at important 
points the biographic structure, meagre as it 
was, which had been raised on that founda- 
tion. There remain, nevertheless, in Mr. 
Dyce’s text, not a few particulars indubitably 
authenticated by other records. It 1s to 
these particles of information about Shake- 
speare, so presented by the careful Mr. Dyce 
as authentic on the evidence of indubitable 
record, that our second remark applies. Any 
reader of Mr. Dyce’s ‘‘ Life” will be sure to 
make the remark for himself, even if he has 
never made it befcre. He will be struck by 
the fact that many, if not most, of the re- 
ferences to Shakespeare that remain in the 
records of his time are references to money 
transactions in which he was engaged. So 
far, perhaps there is nothing really strange 
in this, seeing that money-transactions are 
the sort of transactions most likely at any 
time to be registered and officially preserved 
in black and white. But it so happens that 
at least two of these preserved recollections 
about Shakespeare are of cases in which he 
prosecuted people for the recovery of small 
debts. Here, in Mr. Dyce’s words, are the 
circumstances of the two actions :— 

In 1604 an action was brought by Shakespeare 
in the Court of Record at Stratford against Philip 
Rogers to recover a debt of £1. 15s. 10d. At dif- 
ferent times between March and the end of May 
in that year, Shakespeare had sold to Rogers as 
much malt as amounted to the value of £1.19s. 10d. ; 
and he had also, on June 25th, lent him two 
shillings: of all this debt Rogers had paid only 
six shillings ; hence the action. 

We learn from the records of Stratford that in 
August 1608 he brought an action against John 
Addenbroke for the recovery of a debt,—that, after 
a delay of several months, a verdict was given in 
his favour for £6., and £1. 4s. costs; and that, 
the defendant having been returned as “ non 
inventus,” Shakespeare proceeded against Thomas 
Horneby, who had become bail for Addenbroke. 
The latest date recorded in this action is June 7th, 
1609. 

In noting one of thesecases, Mr. Dyce says :— 

‘* Pity that, for want of better materials, the 

poet’s biographers should have to enter on 

such insignificant details.” Wedon’t know 
that it is. Perhaps there is more significance 
in the details than Mr. Dyce likes to see. 

Shakespeare to us now is the man who lived 

‘‘not for an age, but for all time;” and yet 

here we see how, all immortal as he was, he 

could tackle the poor wretch, Philip Rogers, 
for a debt of £1. 19s. 6d. for malt and two 
shillings of money lent, of which Rogers had 
paid him back only six illi gs on account, 
and how, at another time, Thomas Horneby 
must have gone aes and swearing about 
Stratford, calling Shakespeare all sorts of 




















hard names for holding him to his security 
for that fellow Addenbroke. Mr. Dyce has, 
indeed, a glimmering of the kind ef character 
which Shakespeare may have borne among a 
certain class of his acquaintances on account 
of these and other similar transactions ; for 
he reproduces in a foot-note a passage of 
reference to Shake from an old chap- 
book of the time, which has already attracted 
the notice of the biographers. 


In a tract, entitled “ Ratseis Ghost, or the Se- 
cond Part of his Madde Prankes and Robberies, 
Printed by V. S.,” 4to., n. d., is a passage, the con- 
cluding portion of which seems plainly to allude 
to Shakespeare :—the hero of the tract, Gamaliel 
Ratsey, a highwayman, in addressing one of a set 
of strolling players, whom he had paid 40s. for 
acting before him, and had afterwards robbed of 
the money :—* And for you, sirrah (says he to the 
chiefest of them), thou hast a good presence upon 
a stage; methinks thou darkenest thy merit by 
playing in the country : get thee to London, for if 
one man [i.e. Burbadge] were dead, they will have 
much need of such as thou art. There would be 
none, in my opinion, fitter than thyself to play his 
parts ; my conceit is such of thee that I durst all 
the money in my purse on thy head to play Ham- 
let with him for awager. There thou shalt learne 
to be frugal (for players were never so thrifty as 
they are now about London), and to feed upon all 
men; to let none feed upon thee; to make thy 
hand a stranger to thy pocket, thy heart slow to 
| aay thy tongue’s promise; and when thou 
eelest thy purse well lined, buy thee some place 
of lordship in the country, that, growing weary of 
playing, thy money may there bring thee to dig- 
nity and reputation: then thou needest care for 
no man; no, not for them that before made thee 
proud with speaking their words on the stage. 
Sir, I thank you (quoth the player) for this good 
counsel: I promise you I will make use of it; for 
I have heard, indeed, of some that have gone to 
London very meanly, and have come in time to be 
exceeding wealthy.” 


What are we to make of this? What but 
that Shakespeare, when he was a wealthy 
man, was also a prudent one, who was not to 
be cheated or imposed upon—that there were 
all softs of riff-raff yagabonds, who, on the 
plea of old acquaintance with him in London, 
tried to sponge upon him, and sent beggi 

letters to him at Stratford; and that these 
vagabonds, being disappointed, used to talk 
about him among themselves in the strain of 
the foregoing extract, which one of them 
(*‘ connected with the press,” as we should 
now say) med have written in revenge. Of 
the real Shakespeare, even in his worldly 
relations with his friends and fellows, we 
have, fortunately, a representation as con- 
trary to that of this anonymous blackguard 
_ as sentimentalisin itself could desire. Ben 
Jonson, for example, did not get many a 
five 7% 7 at the ‘‘ Mermaid” out of 
** gentle” William, we are greatly mistaken 
in our notions of the relations of the two 
parties ; and, if Ben ever paid William back 
a single five shillings that he had borrowed, 
we are ely mistaken in our notions of 
Ben ell, what did Ben, that ‘‘ contemner 


of others,” as he was reputed to be, write 


in his papers about Shakespeare several 
years after Shakespeare’s death. Here is a 
portion of the ever-famous passage :—‘‘ I 
remember, the players have often mentioned 
it as an honour to Shakespeare, that in his 
writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
blo out a line. My answer hath been, 
Would he had blotted a thousand! Which 
they thought a malevolent speech. I had 
not told posterity this, but for their igno- 
rance, who chose that circumstance to com- 
mend their friend by, wherein he most 
faulted ; and to justify mine own candour: 
for I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any 6 was (indeed) honest, and of an 
-_- and free nature; had an excellent 
phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expres- 
sions ; wherein he flowed with that facility, 
that sometimes it was necessary he should 
be sto : Sufflaminandus erat, asAugustus 
said of Haterius.’’ After all, these few 
words of eulogy by Ben Jonson afford the 
best, the clearest, the most glorious glim 

we have of the character and personal de- 
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meanour of Shak e. They are worth 
a whole essay; and, if, after reading them, 
we remember that Shakespeare prosecuted 
Philip Rogers and Thomas Horneby for 
debt at Stratford, we feel surer than ever 
that he must have made up his mind that 
it would be best for the human species as 
a whole, and perhaps for Rogers and Horneby 
themselves, that they should be made to 
cash up. 








LORD ROBERT MONTAGU’S “FOUR 
EXPERIMENTS.” 


The Four Experiments in Church and State, and 
the Conflicts of Churches. By Lord Robert 
Montagu, M.P. (Longman & Co.) 


ORD ROBERT MONTAGU has written 
a lively, crude, paradoxical book, justi- 
fying Conservative resistance to Dissenters 
by an extreme Liberal theory. He maintains 
in a dashing style Dr. Arnold’s view of 
Church and State, according to which the 
Church is one face, and the State another, of 
the same body politic. The Four Experiments 
are these:—1. The identity of Church and 
State, which Lord R. Montagu affirms to be 
the old English principle. 2. The subjection 
of the State to the Church, which is the 
Romanist theory. 3. The subjection of the 
Church to the State, which is the Russian 
theory. 4. The separation of the Church 
from the State, ‘‘ the way of the sectaries,’’ 
producing, in Milton’s grand phrase, ‘‘ the 
subdichotomy of petty schisms.” This last 
principle is in action in America. On each 
of these experiments Lord R. Montagu brings 
to bear a good deal of historical illustration ; 
and the book, with all its faults, is clever, 
creditable, and instructive. 

The author makes short work of the diffi- 
culty by which the question of Church and 
State is so much embarrassed,—the want of 

eement as to what doctrines are true and 
what are not. He says that the politician or 
the citizen has nothing whatever to do with 
theology. The Church is simply that function 
of the State by which it seeks to improve the 
moral character of the population. ‘“ It is 
an association for putting down evil gene- 
rally.” One does not feel much disposed to 
enter into an argument with a writer who 
has shown himself so indifferent to possible 
objections; or it might be asked whether, if 
a population is to be improved by any teaching, 
it is not a condition of primary importance 
that the teaching should be true, and a 
scarcely less important condition that it 
should be believed to be true? The argu- 
ments for the close connexion of Church and 
State are very conclusive so long as there are 
no differences of belief amongst the people; 
they remain impressive and have a partial 
force so long as the considerable majority of 
the population are willing to assent to one 
form of religious faith: but it is manifestly 
idle to talk about a National Church when 
the people are hopelessly divided in belief. 
Lord Robert condemns the American plan ; 
but, if he were an American politician, what 
could he substitute in its place ? 

It is probably true that thinking men of 
various schools are feeling strongly just now 
the value of the connexion between Church 
and State, and are seriously afraid of the evils 
which would result both to the Church and 
the State from any further severance of the 
bonds which unite them. These feelings, 
behind the superficial party action on both 
sides, are making men unwilling to part with 
the Church Rate, as a link that binds the 
church to the ish, and represents most 
effectively the local territorial connexion 
between the Church and the people. But it 
is also quite impossible to disregard the 
rights of those who repudiate the National 
Church as a communion. Sir John Acton, 
speaking recently in the name of the loyal 
section of Roman Catholics, gave expression 
to the prevailing opinion, when he said that 
he was in fayour of an Established Church, 
but on two conditions,—that the Church 
should represent the majority of the per 
and that the rights of the minority should be 
carefully consi This is wiser and more 
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practical language than Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu’s; but, as the spirited excursion of a 
politician into the regions of theory and his- 
tory, his book is an example of a kind of 
study which might raise the tone of politics, 
and it contains much to interest the inquirer, 








TWO CIRCULATING-LIBRARY 
NOVELS. 
The Smuggler Chief. A Novel. By Gustave 

Aimard. Two Volumes. (Maxwell & Co.) 
The Life of Sir Timothy Graceless, Bart. Written 

by himself. Edited by Omega. Two Volumes. 

(Newby.) 

A FORTNIGHT agotho news of theterriblo 

burning which occurred in the church 
of La Campania, in Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, reached England, and, after readin 
the lesson which such a catastrophe place 
before their eyes, people began to speculate 
on what kind of Romanism that must be 
which could make such a human holocaust 
possible. 

Few political agitations have been felt in 
modern Europe which have not also vibrated 
along the Pacific sea-board; but, although 
the general politics of Chili are those of our 
own time, her religion belongs to the days of 
Pizarro. Such facts are, no doubt, familiar 
enough to the traveller and to the man of 
large reading; but, to those who dislike the 
trouble of wading through the history of the 
Spanish colonies, and are anxious to gather 
some idea of modern Chili—her manners, cus- 
toms, religion, and relations to the Molucho 
tribes, who, in addition to the remains of an 
advanced civilization, and an intellectual 
capacity little inferior to that of their 
conquerors, possess all the savage in- 
stinct and cunning of Fenimore Cooper’s 
Mohicans and Hurons—there is no book wo 
would more readily recommend than Gustave 
Aimard’s ‘‘Smuggler Chief.” He himself 
has sojourned long in the land which he so 
beautifully describes, and his knowledge 
comes to us with all the relish of a traveller’s 
tale. He can readily enough understand the 
religious fervour which inspired the female 
population of Santiago upon the late fatal 
occasion—their child-like credulity, and their 
habitual submission to priestly influence in 
its most absurd and even blasphemous forms 
—when we are told by M. Aimard that, whena 
Chilian sets out on a journey, in order that 
no accident may happen to him on the road, 
he has a mass said. ‘If,’ continues our 
author, ‘‘in spite of this precaution, he is 
oe gee on the high road by the Salteadors, 

e does not fail on his return to go to the 
monk of whom he ordered the mass, and 
bitterly complain of his want of efficacy. The 
monk is accustomed to such recriminations, 
and knows what to answer. ‘That does 
not surpriso me, [my son,’ the Franciscan, 
or the Benedictine, or whoever he may 
be, as the answer is always the same, re- 
plies; ‘what the deuce did you expect for 
a “seo Ah, if you had been willing to pay 
a -ounce, we should have had the beats, 
the cross, the banner, two choristers, and 
eight candles, and then most assuredly nothin 
would have happened to you; but how coul 
you expect the Virgin to put herself out of 
the way forapeso? The Chilian withdraws, 
convinced he is in the wrong, and promising 
not to be niggardly on the next opportunity. 
With the exception of the minor gradwa, the 
monks are jolly fellows—smoking, drinking, 
swearing, and making love as well as a man of 
the world. It is not uncommon to see in a 
wine-shop a fat monk, with a red face, and a 
— in his mouth, merrily playing the 
vihuela as dance accompaniment to a loving 
couple whom he will confess the next morn- 
ing. Most of the monks carry their knife in 
their sleeve, and in a quarrel, which is a fre- 
quent thing in Chili, use it as well, and with 
as little remorse, as the first comer.” Such 
are the people; and such aro the priests, who 
form a fourth of the oe in the coun- 
try where the great human burning took 
place; and it is in this country where M. 
Aimard has laid the scene of his thrilling 





story. 
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Don Juan de Dios-Souza y Soto-Mayors 
ancestors were among the bravest and proud- 
est comrades of Fernando Cortez and Pizarro, 
and he himself had fought in the War of In- 
dependence as a brave soldier. At the opening 
of our tale he is about sixty-two years of 
age, hale and upright and his family con- 
sists of Dona Isabel, his wife, Ines and Maria, 
his daughters, and Don Juanito, his son, 
who holds a commission in the Chilian army. 
Iiies, who is nearly sixteen, only awaits her 
sister Maria’s taking the veil to solemnize 
her own marriage with Colonel Don Pedro 
Sallazar. The younger, according to the 
custom prevalent in Chilian families, is 
forced into a convent to augment the dowry 
of the elder sister; and so it was in this case. 
When Leon, ‘‘the Smuggler Chief,” a French- 
man by birth, and his faithful lieutenant, 
Diego, a half-breed, seek protection from a 
storm in the house of Don Juan, his younger 
daughter, Maria, is accordingly serving the 
noviciate in a convent at Valparaiso; but 
Leon had, before this, seen her in a religious 
procession, where, but for his gallantry and 
cool horsemanship, she would have been the 
victim of a sad accident. While he held her 
fainting in his arms he had lifted her veil, 
looked upon her beauty, and from that mo- 
ment had loved her. It may be guessed, 
then, with what eagerness Leon undertakes 
the proposed charge of conducting Don Juan 
and his whole family south to Valdivia when 
he learns, by-and-bye, that Dona Maria is to 
be of the party. She is to have, according to 
custom, a month’s respite and holiday before 
her life-long imprisonment commences. In 
the meantime Leon, the smuggler-chief, 
learns from the lips of his lieutenant, the 
half-breed, that he is the sole survivor of 
Tahi-Mari, the last of the Inca race; and 
that, although he has served Leon faithfully 
for four years, he is a Molucho warrior, who 
has devoted his life to the objects of regen- 
erating his country, of placing the twelve 
great Molucho nations in the proud position 
they occupied before the arrival of the Span- 
iards, and, finally, of compassing a long-re- 
—, but ceeply-rooted revenge which he 

ad inherited from his fathers on the very 
family of Soto-Mayor, which Leon has just 
pledged his faith to seo, with the assistance 
of his smuggler band, escorted to Valdivia. 
Under such circumstances does the caravan 
start on its journey. It traverses the garden- 
like country which for sixty leagues sur- 
rounds Santiago, reaches the Sierra, and is 
finally attacked by Indians in a wild gorge 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. The mother 
is killed, and, in the confusion of battle, in 
which Leon aecquits himself like a hero, her 
two daughters aro carried away to a mysteri- 
ous Indian city, in tho depths of a trackless 
and primeval forest. The Indians had, indeed, 
rison, and were not finally subdued till they 
had sacked Santiago, and held it for nine 


days. 

Through such turmoil and complication 
does M. Aimard conduct with great skill 
the principal personages of his story; and the 
manner in which he makes his hero discover 
the sacred city, and rescue the Spanish sis- 
ters, gives to his narrative the air of media- 
val romance. Many expeditions have been 
started, he says, during the last fifty years 
in search of such cities, but, up to the 
present day, success has not crowned a 
single one of them. But the following 
passage must surely be a mere ruse of the 
novelist :— 

We, in consequence of circumstances too lengthy 
to repeat here, but which we may possibly narrate 
some day, have involuntarily inhabited one of these 
impenetrable cities, and, more fortunate than our 
predecessors, we succeeded in escaping through a 
thousand perils, all miraculously avoided. The 
description we are about to give is, therefore, 
scrupulously exact, and will not admit of doubt, 
since we speak from personal knowledge. 

What may be his purpose in inserting such 
& passage as this we know not ; but we believe 

. Aimard has lived much among Indian 
tribes, and, in the story before us, his de- 
scriptions of their habits and customs, their 
behaviour in council and in the battle-field, | 
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are all so vivid and life-like that we could 
scarcely imagine them other than the result 
of actual observation. The character of the 
heroines is beautifully drawn out and de- 
veloped; and we quite agree withSir Lascelles 
Wraxall in thinking, as he does in the pre- 
face, that this is the most powerful story 
which M. Aimard has yet written. 

How we came to join, under one article, 
‘“‘The Smuggler Chief” and ‘‘ Sir Timothy 
Graceless,”’ it would be, perhaps, too curious 
to consider; bnt two more dissimilar works 
could scarcely be imagined. The scene of 
the one, as we know, is laid in Chili, and that 
of the other, as we shall see, by-and-bye, in 
Ireland. Except the one faith, there is little 
in common between the two countries. Ire- 
land looks out upon the Atlantic, while the 
shores of Chili are washed by the Southern 
Pacific ; so that, unless by the most circuitous 
route, the highway of nations can scarcely 
be said to join them. The one author is 
rapid, sparkling and instructive; the other, 
lumbering, dull, and learned. But here is a 
sketch of the story. 

Rose Melnot, the beauty of Beechgrove, is 
wooed and ruined by Sir Samuel Graceful, 
the neighbouring baronet and proprietor of 
Graceful Castle. No sooner does this fact 
get whispered about in the village than it is 
taken up by the Rev. Mr. Formalist, and 
howled on and thundered on from tho pulpit, 
and reaches, at last, the cars of tho straight- 
laced grandmother with whom our heroine 
lives. This outraged old lady very soon casts 
her out as ‘‘ infamous ;”’ and, in her wander- 
ings, she stumbles upon a gypsy’s cottage, 
where she finds shelter from a storm, but is 
——— apprehended there, on the plea of 

eing connected with a robbery, and lodged 
in jail. In this jail our herois born. On 
the release of the prisoners it suits Sir 
Samuel’s purpose to have the mother en- 
trapped on Senet a vessel bound for the 
colonies, and to have the boy, Timothy, sent 
to some ragged school, or reformatory, in 
Dublin, of the most loathsome description, 
where the master has instructions to keep the 
little fellow always within the walls of the 
establishment. Irom this awful den he by- 
and-bye contrives to make his escape, and 
finds work with a farmer of rather a boorish 
type, from whom he is also glad to get away. 
On reaching his own country, he is induced 
by the man who had formerly deceived him, 
but whose fair promises now gain the cre- 
dence of the boy, to enter a field for a turnip 
or two to allay his hunger. He is at once 
— upon, tried, and committed to prison, 

is own father still being the moving power in 
all his misfortunes. This arises from the fact 
that the lady whom he marries for the sake 
of her ten thousand pounds objects to the 
scandal of having the boy anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. Once more does our hero 
make his escape, and good fortune leads him, 
this time, to the house of a Mr. Abel Stewart, 
a retired merchant of great benevolence and 
goodness, and father of a young daughter in 
every way hen & of the sire. This gentle- 
man is one of the best drawn and most natural 
characters in the book; and Mary Stewart, 
the daughter, who persuades “him to give 
Timothy, by this time growing into a fine 
stripling, work on the estate, exercises over 
the lad a healing moral influence. On the 
death of the old grandmother who turned 
Timothy’s mother out of doors, it was dis- 
covered that she had left the boy five hun- 
dred pounds, with Mr. Stewart, with whom 
he is now living, for guardian. The good 
man puts the boy at once to school; and here 
he discovers his own half-brother, and that 
his mother is a rich widow, and will soon be 
home to Ireland. Everything would now go 


happily, but for the fact that our hero is | 


likely, owing to the compunction of his 
father, now a widower, and fast sinking into 
his grave, through his reckless and dissolute 
living, to inherit all that is unentailed of the 
Graceful property. The next of kin, there- 
fore, lays a cunning plan by which he suc- 
ceeds in landing Timothy once more in jail. 
On the return of the mother all comes to a 
satisfactory issue, and the story ends happily. 
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We said the sceno is laid in Ireland, but 
there is very little real Irish character in the 
book; and, were it not that we are told so re- 
wef we should imagine the story an 

nglish one. 

There is a humour about our author, but 
it is.of a pungent and disagreeable kind: he 
possesses descriptive power, and even a per- 
ception of character and the faculty of deli- 
neating it; but he spoils everything by his 
inordinate craze for philosophizing after the 
cynical manner, and by his preaching and 
prosing inst the weaknesses, shortcom- 
ings, and hollownesses of poor human nature, 
both lay and ecclesiastical. For one page of 
narrative, we have two of tiresome soliloquy 
and trite quotation. As it is, the author 
has only succeeded in the too ordinary feat 
of writing a, book which none but a hapless 
reviewer will ever have the heroism to read 
through. a7.R. 








ARICHANDRA: A TAMIL DRAMA. 


Arichandra, the Martyr of Truth. A Tamil 
Drama, translated into English by Mutu Coomira 
Swamy, Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

EMARKABLE as a curiosity, and by no 
IU means devoid of xsthetic value, the drama 
before us is still chiefly interesting to those 
who, looking forward with cagerness to the re- 
generation of India, recognise the one needful 
condition in the elevation of the natives to 
the moral standard of the West. It is some- 
thing to be assured of the existence of ground 
on which to base the lever required for so 
prodigious an upheaval—to be assured that 
the conception of an Indian reformation does 
not involve the transplantation of European 
virtues into a foreign and unkindly soil, but 
that germs are already to be found sus- 
ceptible of a happy and seasonable develop- 
ment. So thinks Mr. Mutu Coomara 
Swamy, himself fully sensible of the neces- 
sity for progress in the direction indicated, 
and in his own person a most gratifying 
example of the ability of the Indian 
stem to support the graft of Western 
moral and intellectual culture. In confirma- 
tion of his argument, he dwells upon the 
character of this drama as an apotheosis of 
Truth, conceived with such feryour and 
executed with such boldness as almost appear 
hyperbolical to our more temperate imagina- 
tions. Nor is it, he insists, the pleasing 
vision of a recluse, or a satirist’s indirect 
assault ‘upon the vices of his countrymen. 
On the contrary, it is a popular play, written 
for the people by one of themselves, existing 
in innumerable manuscript copies, and, after 
an existence of about five centuries, still 
capable of attracting large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Hence he infers the existence of 
an abstract love of rectitude among his 
countrymen, however impaired by the de- 
basing influences of domestic oppression and 
foreign conquest. 

It must certainly be admitted that no poet 
can haye been more uncompromising in his 
assertion of the paramount majesty of Truth 
than the author of ‘‘ Arichandra.” The re- 
semblance to Job is very striking, so far as 
the action exhibits the undeserved trials of 
virtue; but the contrast between human 
ae og and desert, so infinitely perplexing 
to the Hebrew poet, calls up no ripple of 
disturbance on the placid fatalism of the 
Hindoo. To the Hebrew, the sufferings of 
the righteous are terrible realities. To the 
Indian they are delusions, deceptions, at 
most transient and accidental phases of the 
one real evil—existence. The vision of the 
Hebrew is bounded by his sense of life, and 
the most obvious and natural consolations 
under undeserved misfortune are ignored with 
a decision that proves them to have found no 
place in his system. The vision of the 
Hindoo ranges over an immense series of 
births and deaths, from the moment when 
the particle of being has first begun to aspire 
to the Divinity to that when it shall achieve 
its final goal of absorption into his essence. 
All between is delusion—the righteous and 
the wicked are alike unhappy in their exile 
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from God, and only differ for better or worse 
in the degree of their proximity to Him. 
The prosperity of the one, the sorrows of the 
other, are ‘swe the lights and shades of a 
gigantic phantasmagoria, amusing to the 
crowd, but wholly devoid of siguilicande to 
the philosopher. ‘‘ Sire,” says the faithful 
minister to Arichandra :— 
By far easier is it to count the number of the 
sands which cover the shores whence rebound the 
mighty waves of the Ocean, or to ascertain the 
number of the atoms which constitute Meru, the 
loftiest mountain of the universe, than to enume- 
rate the number of the births which our sins have 
already necessitated, and which we shall yet be 
compelled to pass through before final rest awaits 
us. Poor souls! we are tossed hither and thither, 
washed by the waves of Destiny from world to 
world, we to sphere, age to age, bounding 
from death to life, and from life rebounding to 
death; children once—fathers again—a husband 
now—a wife anon—now a king—now a slave— 
now a® man—now a beast—till our merits and 
demerits are cancelled off—till the heavenly 
Sadyucchya welcomes us to eternal bliss. Foolish 
man clings to this earth, and cries out, “Oh, this 
is my land, this my field, this my home—who 
dare take it from me? How can I part with it?” 
Knows he how many worlds have already owned 
him and disown him now? He hugs his wife 
closely, and proclaims, “Oh, this is my partner, 
this my love! who dare remove her from me? 
How can I exist separated from her ?” Know you 
how many thousands of women have called them- 
selves your wives, and how many millions of 
children have cried out to you, “‘ Father! father ?” 
When such is life, why weep you? Battle with 
Fate itself. What must be done will be done. 
Grieve not because evils beset you and unhappiness 
is your lot; but sp the sword of wisdom, 
demolish the wild phantasies of the wicked mind, 
then mount the winged horse of reason, scale the 
heights of knowledge, and learn that, where hap- 
iness is, there also unhappiness must necessarily 
Seek the one and you seek the other as well ; 
for pleasure ever ends in pain, whilst pain ever 
leads to pleasure. Such is the common lot of 
humanity. 

There is evidently no place here for the 
problems which chiefly engaged the author 
of Job. The fatalism of the Indian thinker 
is equally uncompromising :— 

In this universe not even a straw shakes with 
the wind unless it were so willed before. Fate 
rules supreme—what avails man’s will? Who 
is weak, who strong, who good, who bad, except 
the man predestined to be so? Mortal men and 
‘immortal gods fancy that much is in them— 
nothing is beyond them. Verily, verily, they are 
puppets, under the control of strings in the hands 
of One above. Yes! this world is a stage: in it 
we act as we are bidden: the Power that directs 
us is invisible. He alone knows why we dance, 
cease to dance, and dance again ; to Him alone is 
it plain why some are oppressors, others oppressed ; 
why this quarrel arose between Vasitta and Wis 
Wamitra, and why Arichandra is to suffer for 
his innocence and purity of heart. Let His will 
be done ! 


The action of the play turns upon a dis- 
pute between two beatified sages (Vasitta 
and Wis Wamitra, characters also in the Ma- 
habarata, where, however, their contest is 
differently related) respecting the virtue of 
Arichandra, King of Ayddiah (Oude) . Vasitta’s 
assertion of the immaculacy of his pupil 
excites the wrath of the terrible Wis Wamitra, 
a sage who, by the austerity of his penances, 
has attained a power surpassing that of any 
of the gods. Wis Wamitra undertakes to com- 

1 Arichandra to utter an untruth, thus 
Filing the part assigned to Satan in the 
Hebrew poem. By stratagem he deprives 
Arichandra of his kingdom, and renders him 
his debtor for an enormous sum. To raise 
this, Arichandra proceeds to Benares with his 
wife and infant son, in the custody of an 
emissary of Wis Wamitra’s, whose cruel usage 
and temptations alike fail in inducing him to 
deviate from the truth. . This part of the 
drama is too extravagant for a European 
taste; but there is ee pathos in the con- 
cluding scenes. To acquit his obligation 
Arichandra is compelled to sell his wife and 
child as slaves to a Brahmin, and himself to 
a Pariah, who employs him in decapitating 
criminals and burning the dead, His son 





having been killed by a serpent, the mother 
(as lovely a pattern of womanhood, by the 
way, as any creation of a European author) 
brings the body to the cemetery for crema- 
tion; but she cannot pay the fee, and Ari- 
chandra’s duty compels him to repel her and 
the corpse. She is subsequently accused of 
murder, and brought to him for decapitation. 
My love! Lo! I am thy executioner: come, 
lay thy head gently on this block with thy sweet 
face turned towards the east. Sandramati! my 
wife! be firm, be happy. The last moment of our 
sufferings has at length come; for to sufferings, 
too, there is, happily, an end. Here cease our 
woes, our griefs, our pleasures. Mark! yet awhile, 
and thou wilt be as free as the vultures that now 
soar in the skies. This keen sabre will do its 
duty. Thou dead, thy husband dies too—this 
selfsame sword shall pierce my breast. First the 
child—then the wife—last the husband—all vic- 
tims of a sage’s wrath. I the martyr of Truth— 
thou and thy son martyrs for me, the martyr of 
Truth. Yes; let us die cheerfully and bear our 
ills meekly. Yea; let all men perish, let all gods 
cease to exist, let the stars that shine above grow 
dim, let all seas be dried up, let all mountains be 
levelled to the ground, let wars rage, blood flow in 
streams, let millions of millions of Arichandras be 
thus persecuted ; yet let Truth be maintained— 
let Truth ride victorious over all—let Truth be the 
light—Truth the guide—Truth alone the lasting 
solace of mortals and immortals. Die, then, O 
Goddess of Chastity! Die, at this the shrine of 
thy sister Goddess of Truth!—{ Strikes the neck 
of SANDRAMATI with great force; the sword, 
instead of hurting her, is transformed into a string 
of superb pearls, which winds itself around her: 
the Gods of Heaven, all Sages, and all Kings 
appear suddenly to the view of ARICHANDRA. | 


All has been an illusion. The seeming Pa- 
riah is the God of Death, the Brahmin the 
God of Fire, the cemetery a sacred grove. 
The slain child is restored to life. Vasitta 
appearsand triumphs; Wis Wamitra confesses 
his discomfiture. The gods and kings escort 
Arichandra in state to Ayddiah. 

While this drama tends to exalt our esti- 
mate of the Hindoo character, it exhibits one 
of the main causes of its debasement in the 
entire divorce of the national religion from 
morality. To us no conception could appear 
more self-contradictory than that of a saint 
exhausting every resource of fraud and vio- 
lence to compel a good man to do wrong. 
The ideas of sanctity and unrighteousness 
would appear absolutely incompatible. With 
the Hindoo, however, sanctity stands in no 
relation to moral excellence. It is simply the 
fruit of penances and austerities, inflicted 
from no motive of self-abasement or propi- 
tiation, but merely for the sake of the power 
they are supposed to confer upon the devotee. 
Stripes and fasting are put out to interest, 
and the beatified speculator in self-torment 
displays as much perfidy, cruelty, and arro- 

nce as could well be found on any throne 
in India. So little is the inalienability of 
merit and demerit understood, that moral 
desert is represented as a commodity which 
may be transferred from hand to hand, pur- 
chased, exchanged, or, as here, constituted 
the stake of a wager. Strange as these ideas 
must appear to most of us, it would be easy to 
point out theig close analogy to those current 
throughout a very large portion of the Chris- 
tian world, and their destructive influence 
upon morality wherever they are embraced. 
The whole social system delineated in this play 
forcibly recals that of medizeval Europe, and 
may serve to indicate where we might have 
been now without the Crusades, the revival 
of learning, and the other great movements 
that have preserved our society from stagna- 
tion, or if our Reformation had sh the 
fate of Buddhism, the Protestantism of India. 
It is now for the first time in its history that 
the Hindoo mind is being brought into 
contact with a potent external force, which 
promises to arouse it from its degenerate 
apathy, as the plough breaks up the hard 
fallows, and prepares the ground for the har- 
vest. Mr. Swamy’s volume is a most accep- 
table first-fruit—the prelude, we trust, to 
many other labours for the mutual benefit of 
his coun en and their Western friends. 
He has added most copious and useful anno- 
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tations, and our extracts will have supplied 
the reader with ample means for appreciating 
the force and freedom of his version. While 
we cannot pretend to estimate his success in 
reproducing the spirit of the original, enough 
of beauty and spirit breaks through the 
cloudy medium of translation to show that 
his pains have not been ill-bestowed even in 
a literary point of view. ‘‘ The great,” says 


the Tamil poet himeelf, ‘are great even in 
adversity—burn the white conch, and still it 
produces but white ashes.” 








“THE FEASTS OF CAMELOT” AND 
“ARNOLD DELAHAIZE.” 


The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were told 
there. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. (Bell and Daldy). 

Arnold Delahaize; or, the Huguenot Pastor. 
(Bell and Daldy). 


N the northern coast of Cornwall the sea, 
with subtle power, runs inland among 
the rocks of shining granite, until the entrance 
is lost among the sharp turns and windings 
of the shores. At high tide the vast space 
becomes a sheet of clear, pellucid water, 
in which ancient streets, quaint buildings, 
quays, ships, and sloping gardens are mir- 
rored with faithful outline. Into this haven 
the little river Camel flows, through land 
famous for its crops of ‘‘ripe and golden 
barley.”’ In ‘‘'The Feasts of Camelot” Mrs. 
Hervey does not direct us to this locality ; 
but other legends speak of Camelot as being 
a commanding fortress in the mouth of this 
same little river—its foundation of solid rock, 
its area some thirty acres, and the main 
edifice being defended by seven ditches. From 
the four windows of the keep the eye could 
range at will over land and sea; over the 
gently rising hill, the loftier summits break- 
ing here and there the horizontal line, with 
the silvery stream, that takes its rise not far 
from Bossiney, the birthplace of King Arthur, 
ever gleaming among the varied foliage that 
adorns the plains inland. Other castles, like 
mighty giants, for terror or defence, arose in 
the vicinity, but ‘‘ none were so princely nor 
so grand as that of Camelot.” 

Whitsuntide and Christmas are the feasts 
to which the Knights of the Round Table are 
made welcome, for the ‘‘custom was, in those 
days,”’ that King Arthur ‘“‘ would desire to 
hear”’ their adventures. Well, of the Whit- 
suntide tales there are ten in Mrs. Hervey’s 
volume, varying in treatment according to 
the subject, and one of them being in verse. 
All are well told, and, in that of the ‘‘ Purped 
Mantle,” there is a quiet vein of humour 
which reminds us of some of the tales of the 
Middle Ages, without their coarseness. Of the 
Christmas tales there are twelve, one also in 
verse. Sir Gawain’s ‘‘Tale of a Danish 
Princess” is perhaps the best of the series. 
The book is elegantly printed; the style is 
quaint, pleasing, and appropriate, and the 
subjects are nicely chosen. 

From scenes of chivalry and knightly 
deeds of King Arthur’s days it is a wondrous 
leap to that weary termination of the reign 
of the Grand Monarque, to which we are 
carried by the other volume, named at the 
head of this article. The time when the 
story of ‘‘ Arnold Delahaize; or, the Haguenot 
Pastor”? commences is about 1670. The 
author refers in the preface to ‘‘ the lives of 
the learned and gentle Louis de Marolles, 
and his fellow-prisoner, Isaac Le Fevre, of 
Jacob Bayle, of Elie Neau, of Sabbatier, and 
of other martyrs and confessors,” as being 
among the works that have furnished the 
materials from which the tale has been con- 
structed. The story of Arnold himself is, 
we are told, ‘‘ animaginary biography ;” but 
‘the principal circumstances in which he 
was placed, and the incidents grouped around 
him, are matters of real history.”” Weare 
introduced to a certain M. de St. Arnault, 
the protestant pastor of Rovére, a small town 
on the western coast of France. This St. 
Arnault, having married when somewhat 
advanced in years, is left, on his wife’s death, 
with a son and daughter to bring up, but 
without the requisite tenderness of nature or 
consideration for youth to fit him for the 
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charge. Clara is a lovely, gentle girl, the 
light of that stern father’s home, and much 
younger than her brother Ernest, a high- 
spirited lad of fifteen, who rebels against the 
iron rule to which he is subjected. The 
pastor has also under his roof Aimé, the. 
oungest son of the Marquis de Rohan, a 
Tuguenot nobleman, and Arnold Delahaize, 
an orphan boy, “ the son of a very old friend 
and distant relation.” From his boyhood 
Arnold is in some way a sort of martyr, 
undergoing with fortitude and meekness the 
yarious mishaps into which he is led by the 
recklessness of his companions. 

In one of Ernest’s wild schemes Arnold is 
compelled to go with him and others to a 
village féte, at which Lord and Lady Lang- 
dale, with their only son, are present. 
Arnold attracts their notice and sympathy so 
much that Lord Langdale is induced to go 
to Rovére on the following morning and 
inquire after him. Arrived at M. de St. 
Arnault’s he finds that Ernest and Arnold 
have both been.severely punished by the 
stern pastor, and locked up without food. 
The result of the visit is a change in the pas- 
tor’s treatment of the two boys. He is sent 
some time afterwards on a distant mission, 
and Ernest and Arnold accompany Lord 
Langdale to England, while De Rohan 
returns to his father’s house and Clara is 
sent to a widowed aunt. Two years then 
clapse, and the family re-assemble at Rovére. 
But now Ernest will not enter the Church ; 
and, to save the recurrence of family jars, 
he leaves his home and enters. the 
army. Arnold and Clara become lovers ; 
but no engagement is allowed by St. Arnault 
until Arnold has attained his twenty-fifth 
year. Meanwhile Delahaize is again in Eng- 
and, with the Langdales, attending the sick- 
bed of the dying heir till Clara summons him 
to France, where she and her father need him 
greatly. And now the gloom of the time 
gathers thickly over that country, and the 
king’s disregard of the Edict of Nantes fills all 
hearts with dread. Arnold and Clara are mar- 
ried ; but the young clergyman is arrested at 
thechurch doors and conveyed on horseback to 
the ‘‘ capital of his province, and there straitly 
imprisoned, all communication with his friends 
being forbidden.” He is tried and condemned 
for ‘‘ offensive preaching and the admission 
of relapsed converts into his church;”. the 
sentence of penance at the church doors is 
passed on him and carried into effect, and 
trouble after trouble assails him. Thedestruc- 
tion of the church at Rovére, the death of 
St. Arnault, the terrible Dragonnade, and 
grief for Arnold’s untimely fate hurry poor 
Clara to the tomb. Arnold on his s&k- 
bed in the hospital hears the fatal news, 
and all the care and skill of M. André, the 
good surgeon, scarcely avail to restore him to 
life. St. Merci, a creature of Louvois, and 
as pitiless as himself, condemns the Hugue- 
not to work in the galleys as a slave; and 
again the terrors of his persecuted existence 
begin. At length, almost at death’s door, 
he is once more consigned to M. André, and 
is just recovering when his old schoolfellow, 
Aimé de Rohan, is brought in to die. John 
de Rohan, an elder brother, and powerful at 
court, has obtained Aimé de Rohan’s pardon, 
and brings it but to see him die. M. André 
is desperate at Arnold’s danger, and a plan 
occurs to him by which he may be set free 
through John de Rohan’s agency. De Rohan 
enters warmly into the plot, and ultimately 
secures his safe arrival in England, to dwell 
in peaceful security in the family of Lord 
Langdale. 


Days and weeks passed, during which Arnold 
gradually gained strength. Again he performed 
the duties of a pastor as a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Church, and found there was still much 
happiness left for him in this world and its em- 
ployments. He soon knew every person, every 
child in the place, by name, and attracted affec- 
tion in England as he had done in his native 
land. ... So time went on till other characters 
came on the scene, and the son of his old friend 
Aimé de Rohan joined him in his exile. Arnold 
felt his deeply wounded spirit revive in the atmo- 
sphere of warm affection which surrounded him. 





The light-hearted cheerfulness of his early days, 
which seemed crushed for ever, came back to 
him; and, in Henri de Rohan, he seemed to live 
his youth over again. 

There is much to interest in this narrative 
of persecution and misrule. The character 
of Arnold Delahaize is one of much beauty, 
and doubtless found its prototype in some of 
the martyrs of that time. 








MEMOIR OF BISHOP MACKENZIE. 


Memoir of Bishop Mackenzie. By Harvey Good- 
win, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton, Bell, & Co.) 

Report of the Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Durham Mission to Central Africa, for 1862. 
November, 1863. 


T is by no means an unprecedented thing 

in the history of Christian Missions that 
good men should perish before their time and 
noble lives appear to be wasted. Such sacri- 
fices are common to all great causes, and 
there is no reason why we should grudge to 
the work of spreading the Gospel an expen- 
diture that is incurred freely enough in war, 
and eyen in the pursuit of science. But the 
mournful death of Bishop Mackenzie was no 
ordinary loss, and the Mission which has 
cost his life and the lives of several of his 
brave companions is invested with more 
than a common interest. And Charles 
Mackenzie going forth as a missionary, 
leaving the most advanced outposts of 
civilization to live amongst remote savages, 
brings home the old heroism of missionary 
life with unusual closeness to the cultivated 
English mind. Many of us have known him 
at Cambridge, in the very foremost rank of 
students and college teachers, from which he 
stepped out deliberately to do the work to 
which he believed his Master was calling 
him in the wilds of Africa. And there is a 
mixture of pride and regret in following him 
along every step of his sincere and blameless 
life, from the familiar haunts of academical 
study and companionship to his lonely grave 
on the Shire. 

Charles Mackenzie was a Scotchman, bro- 
ther of the Forbes Mackenzie whose Act is 
so well known in Scotland; but he was at 
school in England, and was a member of 
Caius College, Cambridge. He could not 
have had a better biographer than the Dean 
of Ely, his intimate personal friend, and a 
distinguished Cambridge man. Dean Good- 
win loved Mackenzie and heartily ‘admires 
his character, but he frankly admits the 
absence in his friend of any specially inter- 
esting intellectual qualities. It is remark- 
able, indeed, that one so indisputably able, 
and so utterly unworldly, should have been 
so little of a thinker. He scarcely entered at 
all into any of the doubts or controversies of 
the time. The attractions of his life are 
those of pure simple goodness, and of the 
heroic career to which he gave himself up. 
At the same time he was manly in mind as 
well as in form, and perfectly liberal and 
unexclusive in his relations with men and 
partios. 

Most of the letters contained in this volume 
are addressed to sisters, with whom Mac- 
kenzie lived on terms of confiding sympathy. 
Two of them joined him in Natal, and one of 
these ascended the Shiré just in time to 
receive the first news of his death. We see 
from this correspondence that Charles Mac- 
kenzie from his schooldays was striving to 
live a simple — life. After he had 
taken his degree, he was living in his col- 
lege, doing a great deal of useful work both 
in the rremmr and in the town, when his 
mind was turned to the claims of missionary 
enterprise. He first thought of going out to 
Delhi, and was with difficulty persuaded that 
he ought to remain at Cambridge. His feel- 
ings at that time are thus freely poured out 
in a letter to his eldest sister. He is speak- 
ing of a friend who was himself going asa 
missionary to Delhi, and who wished to find 
a companion :— 


After he left me, I read a bit of Henry Mar- 
tyn’s life before he left England ; and I determined 
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for the first time, and prayed God to “me me, to 
think what was best to be done, and to do tt. I 
thought chiefly of the command, “ Go and baptize 
all nations,” and how some one ought to go: and 
I thought how in another world one would look 
back and rejoice at having seized this opportunity 
of taking the good news of the Gospel to those 
who had never heard it, but for whom as well as 
for us Christ died. I thought of the Saviour sit- 
ting in heaven and looking down upon this 
world, and seeing us who have heard the news, 
selfishly keeping it to ourselves, and only one or 
two, or eight or ten, going out in the year to 
preach to his other sheep, who must be brought, 
that there may be “ one fold and one shepherd :” 
and I thought, if other men would go abroad, then 
I might stay at home; but as no one, or so few, 
would go out, then it was the duty of every one 
that could go, to go. You see I thought of the 
pleasure and the duty, and I think they were both 
cogent reasons. So I determined to sleep upon 
it; and in the morning, when I thought about it, 
the more I thought the more clear I got...... 
I took a long walk that day, and thought it well 
over, and made up my mind that God would ap- 
prove of the change, that Christ would approve, 
and that the Holy Spirit would help me init. I 
thought my dear mother would have smiled 
through her tears at the plan if she had still 
lived, and that she would now rejoice without 
grief. I thought you would give me your solid 
and sober judgment upon it, and I thought that 
your opinion would be in favour (pp. 67, 68). 

The strong purpose thus formed was soon 
carried out in the acceptance of the post of 
Archdeacon offered him by the newly-made 
Bishop of Natal. He went to that colony 
with Bishop Colenso in 1855, being then thirty 
yearsof age. The same Bishop afterwards 
assisted the Bishops of Capetown and St. 
Helena in consecrating Mackenzie at tho 
Cape as Bishop of the Central Africa Mission. 
It does credit to the Dean of Ely’s good taste, 
that there is no allusion in this yolume to 
the agitation since caused by Bishop Colenso’s 
writings. Bishop Colenso only appears here 
as a zealous and distinguished Missionary 
Bishop. When they first settled in the dio- 
cese, both the Bishop and his Archdeacon 
went through some of those troubles about 
the ritual by which the Church of England 
has been vexed within these last few years. 
But after a while Mackenzie left Durban, and 
went to live amongst the natives in a part of 
the country where there were a few scattered 
English settlers. He was still hardly a mis- 
sionary, having his time chiefly occupied in 
incessant labours amongst the colonists, but 
he always kept in view the conversion of the 
heathen, and was preparing himself for more 
direct work amongst them. Here in Natal 
he proved amongst other things his special 
fitness for a rough life, being ready in 
resource, indefatigable in labour and willing 
to turn his hand to anything, and of unfail- 
ing cheerfulness and good temper. He seems 
to have led one of the most perfectly unselfish 
of lives, and was invaluable, for instance, in 
a crowded vessel at sea. Mackenzie, in such 
a case, would wait upon the sick, and dress 
the children ; and once, when a poor woman 
about to be confined felt that her hour was 
come, ‘‘she said no one could be of any com- 
fort to her except the Archdeacon.” 

Bishop Colenso had an earnest desire to 
attempt a Mission on a great scale amongst 
the Zulu Kafirs; and at one time he wished 
that Mackenzie should head the Mission 
Bishop, whilst at another time he thought 1t 
would be best to go himself, and to obtain 
the appointment of a successor in the 
Bishopric of Natal. These schemes caused 
Mackenzie to pay a visit to England at the 
very moment when Dr. Livingstone’s en- 
thusiasm had stirred up the Universities to 
organize a Mission which might be settled 
in some elevated healthy spot near the Zam- 
besi. It was at once felt that Mackenzie 
was the very man to head this Mission, and 
the post was offered to him and accepted. 
For some months he travelled about England, 
attending meetings and making speeches ; 
but he was more modest than eloquent, and 
rather lacked the fervour which would inspire 
a contagious warmth. At some of the meet- 
ings, however, whatever was wvanting in the 
way of eloquence was supplied by the Bishop 
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of Oxford and Lord Brougham, Our great 
Episcopal orator, Wilberforce’s son, has found 
in this African Mission an occasion for some 
of his finest appeals. We must quote some 
parting words addressed by him to Mac- 

enzie, words which may well be dear to 
those who cherish his memory :— 


What can man’s voice add to that solace? 
He at whose dear call thou goest forth, He shall 
be with thee; thou shalt know the secret of His 
presence; thou shalt see, as men see not here in 
their peaceful homes, the nail-pierced hands, and 
the thorn-crowned brow. Thou shalt find, as His 
great saints have found before thee, when He has 
ured them into the desert wilderness, that He 
alone is better than all beside Himself. When 
thy heart is weakest, He shall make it strong ; 
when all others leave thee, He shall be closest to 
thee; and the revelation of His love shall turn 
danger into peace, labour into rest, suffering into 
ease, anguish into joy, and martyrdom, if He so 
order it, into the prophet’s fiery chariot, bearing 
thee by the straightest course to thy most desired 
home (p. 246). ; 


Under such auspices Mackenzie returned 
again to Africa, with a party of excellent 
fellow-labourers. He stopped at the Cape, 
where he paid a visit to the. interesting Mo- 
ravian Settlement at Gnadendal, and was 
consecrated Bishop. After some vexatious 
delays he ascended the Shiré with Livingstone, 
and, by his advice, fixed on a place named 
Magomero as the home of the Mission. Those 
who wish to know the history of the Mission 
' down to the tragical period of its almost 
total failure, may find a summary of it in 
the Report just issued by the Committee in 
England, which gives also some additional 

iculars besides those contained in Bishop 
kenzie’s life. It was a manifestly im- 
rudent enterprise, the offspring of the noble 
ut too sanguine enthusiasm of Livingstone. 
Who will blame him,—especially if he, too, 
is now to be mourned as another African 
martyr,—for having thought too little of the 
absolute necessity of a constant communica- 
tion with the coast, and of the all but insu- 
perable difficulties as well as the great costli- 
ness of such atommunication? Butif Living- 
stone is not to be blamed, still less is Bishop 
Mackenzie, or his companions. And we 
wish to say this with some emphasis, in re- 
ferring to the undesirable incident which has 
been so much talked about, of an armed col- 
lision with a neighbouring tribe. Those 
who sent out the Mission appear to be too 
ready to treat this as an error of judgment 
for which they can only offer some excuses. 
But surely some such action was a most cer- 
tain contingency of the whole scheme. Hu- 
manitarianis with milk-and-water feelings 
about the use of arms had no right to indulge 
in such an audacious enterprise as the send- 
ns of a handful of Englishmen into the 
st of contending savages. Just let the 
reader imagine the circumstances of the case. 
The country was known to be distracted by 
the ‘slaye-trade, which means that two or 
three tribes of savages are always engaged in 
RnAPPIDg or murdering one another. In 
the midst of such scenes a few Englishmen 
are suddenly put down, claiming and demon- 
strating every kind of superiority over the 
natives, strong in the possession of rifles and 
gunpowder, in mutual confidence and devoted 
courage, and in their known connexion with 
the European powers. It isa part of the plan 
that English ladies, wives and sisters of the 
missionaries, should live with them. Is it con- 
ceivable that circumstances should not arise 
which should compel theseEnglishmen to fight? 
It was not a question of mere self-defence, 
of allowing themselves to be killed rather 
than kill ;—though it would have been a 
very doubtful piece of Christian wisdom, for 
example, to let a crowd of savages murder 
the Bishop and all about him and extinguish 
the Mission, for the sake of avoiding the 
a ce of using force. But was this 
y powerful band of Regine to stand 

by and see women and children foully and 
barbarously wronged? What would the 
natives haye thought of them? Does not 
the possession of strength always involve the 
responsibility of using it for the support of 





justice and humanity ? It happened as might 

ave been expected. When the Mission party 
was going up to its settlement, with Living- 
stone at its head, some half-dozen men were 
met driving about sixty captives, chiefly 
children, to be sold as slaves. Of course, 
Livingstone scared away the oppressors, and 
rescued the slaves. It is to ‘e hoped that 
the meckest bishop on the bench would have 
done the same. The slave-drivers belonged 
to a tribe called the Ajawa, with whom this 
and some further proceedings of the same 
kind brought the Englishmen into collision. 
The weaker tribe was very anxious to secure 
the presence of such powerful friends, and 
two or three chiefs competed for the advan- 
tage of giving themasettlement. Ultimately 
Bishop Mackenzie and his party were drawn 
into heading their friends the Manganja in a 
regular skirmish with the Ajawa, the result 
of which was a victory, in which the English 
were able to exhibit very striking evidence of 
their humanityand disinterestedness. Instead 
of being a blunder, this skirmish seems to 
have had the happy effect of promoting peace 
and quiet in the neighbourhood. ‘To be sure, 
it was unsatisfactory to find that the Man- 
ganja were not at all more virtuous, but only 
weaker, than the Ajawa. 

The real cause of the failure of the Mission 
and of the deaths of its head and some of its 
best men seems to have been the want of 
such food as Europeans could live upon. If 
they had had a regular supply of food and 
had used precautions against the climate, 
they might have lived and prospered. They 
would probably have been obliged to fight a 
little from time to time, but they were strong 
enough to secure victory to the tribe they 
protected. It seems melancholy that so old 
and homely a lesson as*the necessity of a 
commissariat should have been taught at 
such a cost. But surely this is not all that 
has been purchased for us by the sacrifice of 
these worthy lives. Consider the difference 
between Bishop Mackenzie of the Central 
African Mission,-and Mr. Mackenzie, tutor of 
Caius, or vicar of some Norfolk living! 
Which of the two is worth most to the 
Church—the short career of the one, or a life 
lengthenod into old age of the other? The 
heavenly truth that to give a life is to save it 
is true not only of the individual, but also of 
the country which proudly sends forth her 


sons on generous but deadly enterprises, 
J. Li. D. 








POPULAR SERIALS. 


Good Words. (Strahan & Co.) 
The Sunday at Home. (Religious Tract Society.) 
The Leisure Hour. (Religious Tract Society.) 
T would be difficult to estimate at its 
proper value the added interest which 
photography, chromo-lithography, and the 
improved art of wood-engraving have lent to 
our popular serials. Were we to say that 
such arts have quadrupled the number of 
readers, we certainly should not overstep the 
mark; and, with such a reading public, who 
shall reckon the amount of good accomplished 
by the diffusion of a healthy literature like 
that represented in the trio of serials heading 
our notice? Thirty years ago the conductors 
of popular publications worked with tied 
hands, and were necessarily confined to cer- 
tain subjects; but now there is no matter of 
domestic, scientific, or even artistic interest 
which may not be handled, descanted on, and 
popularized, Art itself, so long the exclusive 
tielight of the wealthy, is now made a plea- 
sure of the poor; and modern invention ac- 
complishes the feat of enriching the cottage 
with the spoils’of the palace, and still leaving 
the possessions of the latter untouched, and 
its glories untarnished. The same artist 
whose works adorn the walls of the Academy 
sends his drawings also to the cheap serial ; 
and the professor, whose prelections are lis- 
tened to by the select numbers of the Univer- 


sity, speaks to a larger and a wider audience 


in the of the popular periodical. 

We have before us the tenth volume of the 
Sunday at Home, ‘‘a family magazine for 
Sabbath reading.” The publishers are the 
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Religious Tract Society; but the Sunday at 
Home, though making religious instruction 
the main feature, does not exclude matter of 
a mundane character. While every week 
there is a short sermon, there are also a few 
chapters of a serial story, a ‘‘ page for the 
young,” and every now and then short chap- 
ters on natural history, narratives of mis- 
sionary enterprise, descriptions of famous 

laces at home and abroad, elucidations of 

cripture, biographies of good men, &c, 
Among the woodcuts may be mentioned 
Mr. Johnstone’s ‘‘ Reading the Bible,” Mr. 
©. W. Cope’s ‘‘ Parting of Lord and Lady 
William Russell,” from the fresco in West- 
minster Palace, Mr. Hornung’s ‘ Death- 
bed of Calvin,” Slingeneyer’s ‘‘ Martyr in the 
Reign of Diocletian,” and ‘‘The Widow’s 
Mite,” by Dubuffe. Besides these there are 
a dozen coloured plates of great variety and 
interest; and one may truly enough say of 
the Sunday at Home that it combines amuse- 
ment with instruction, and is suited to the 
wants of that large class of persons for whom 
it is intended. 

The Leisure Hour confines itself almost 
entirely to secular matters, and addresses 
itself to a more advanced class of readers, 
The coloured illustrations and the woodcuts 
are of the same artistic merit, and in the same 
proportion as those in the Sunday at Home ; 
only in the Leisure Hour we have a series of 

ortraits of eminent men, suchas Sir Thomas 
ee om Sir David Brewster, Jefferson Davis, 
Alfred Tennyson, &c., with corresponding 
biographies. The tales, too, are more stirring, 
and bear much more the character of the 
novel; but the wildest of them are healthy ; 
and, whether for sound knowledge or varied 
interest and pleasure, the Leisure Hour holds 
honourably its own. 

Good Words, from the eminence of its 
writers and its artists, takes a higher posi- 
tion than either of the two preeeding serials, 
and yet embodies the specialities of both. 
Good Words brings the literature of the 
magazine and the portfolio of the connoisseur 
within easy reach of the people; and aserial 
conducted with such spirit deserves its great 
success. The editor has very wiscly made 
art a special feature; and, that nothing may 
be done by halves, the artists employed 
are the best. Besides. Messrs. E. W. Cooke 
and J. E, Millais, both now Royal Academi- 
cians, there are such men as Mr. IF’. Sandys, 
Mr. John Pettie, Mr. T. Morten, Mr. J. D. 
Watson, and Mr. John Tenniel. Mr. Millais’s 
illustrations to the Parables, as rendered by 
Dr. Macleod, are of themselves very valuable. 
Among them will be found ‘‘ The Lost Piece 
of Money,” the original of which attracted so 
much attention on the walls of the Academy 
last season. When reduced to black and 
white by the cunning of the wood-engraver, 
it looks no less effective than it did there ; 
and, although all the illustrations may not 
equal this one, there is character and, at the 
same time, ideality about every one of them. 

We have thus glanced at three of our 
popular serials. They come to our hands in 
the ordinary course of the week’s work; and, 
although they head our notice somewhat 
accidentally, each is so characteristic, and 
so thoroughly a superior type of its class, 
that we cannot regret’ their temporary 
union in our pages. 








“LE MAUDIT.” 


Le Maudit. Par lAbbé * * *. Trois Volumos. 
(Paris: Librairie Internationale, 13 Rue de 
Grammont.) 


t is always interesting to study the causes 

of the success of literary works; and, 
although we may generally find out some of 
these causes after the success, it is impossible 
to know beforehand whether a book will 
succeed or fail. This is so true that the 
prudence of publishers investing their money 
at a great risk, and even their habit of seek- 
ing to find out what is likely to become 
popular, are not sufficient to save them from 
mistakes. On the other hand, a book about 
which they did not entertain very high hopes 
will sometimes sell so fast, and edition will 
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succeed edition so quickly, as to astonish 
and delight them. This is what has happened 
for ‘‘ Le Maudit.” In spite of its high price 
(for French buyers), the first edition was 
soon disposed of ; and the prudent readers, 
who had waited for a proof of success before 
laying out their money, were disappointed in 
their hope of getting a copy when the second 
edition was out, for it was entirely taken up 
by the trade; so they had to wait for the 
third edition. Itisto be hoped that, in com- 

ensation, their pleasure will be heightened 
\ the satisfaction derived from conquered 
difficulty and prolonged desire. 

Whatever may be the different opinions 
regarding the literary value of ‘‘ Le Maudit,” 
it has created a great sensation, not only in 
Paris, but all over France. People’s minds 
were disposed to receive such a book with 
interest in the present religious crisis. If a 
doubt existed respecting the fact that the 
majority of, the French people are poring 
over religious questions, it would be destroyed 
by the eagerness with which works treating 
those questions are read, and the readiness 
with which they are bought. Authors for 
whom the study of the public taste is a con- 
dition of success, after sounding cautiously 
the ground, set to work ; and new books came 
out, arguing, each in its way, about religious 
questions. Some were in the shape of novels 
like ‘‘ Sybille” and ‘*‘ Mademoiselle la Quin- 
tinie;’”> some took a more serious form, as 
‘‘La Vie de Jésus;” and the last, ‘ Le 
Maudit,” is neither a novel nor a history, 
but a sort of mixture of the two—or rather it 
is a historical résumé of the Papacy during 
the last six years, with enough of the novel- 
element to make it readable for those whom 
a more serious form would deter. Of course, 
the works named above are only the most 
successful—those which have attracted the 
greatest attention ; but the second-rate press, 
the provincial papers, have also fed the 
appetites of their subscribers with the obli- 
gatory religious or anti-religious fewilletons ; 
and it ™ amusing to notice how ladies, 
shocked by George Sand’s presumption 
in expressing M. Lemoutier’s noble ideas, 
refuse to read those beautiful pages, but 
would not miss a morsel of the insipid 
dish served by their clerical paper. Those 
ladies have been, of course, horrified by 
‘Le Maudit,” but only from its reputa- 
tion ; for their orthodoxy will prevent them 
from ever touching ved a contaminating 
work. Is not the principal tendency of the 
book against the temporal power of the 
Pope? and, even if it were perfectly ortho- 
dox, pure, and moral, it is no business of 
theirs to ascertain this—their bishop Ras taken 
this trouble for them. The author has been 
wicked enough to maintain that the temporal 
power of his Holiness was not necessary to 
his spiritual mission; the saintly and 
powerful order of Jesuits has been made 
responsible for acts which, if advantageous in 
practice, it is not agreeable to answer for; and 
arguments have been raised against the celi- 
bacy of priests and the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin ;—therefore the book is prohi- 
bited, and excommunication pronounced 
upon all its readers! Still, if we are to 
believe what has been said in the Senate, 
and if we draw any conclusions from the 
rapid sale of the prohibited and scandalous 
work, is it not frightful to think how enor- 
mous will be the number of people condemned 
to eternal woe by their bishops and arch- 
bishops? and does not it seem very hard to 
be condemned for reading—merely reading, 
and not believing—the expression of thoughts 
far from heterodox, but merely diverging on 
minor: points from those of the head of 
Catholicism ? This system of prohibition and 
excommunication has lost nearly all its 

wer now, and people are so accustomed to 

ear these words that they do not seem to 
convey anything beyond a weak and useless 
protest. 

In going through ‘‘ Le Maudit” it would 
be vain to soek for any vital dissent from the 
fundamental beliefs of the Catholic Church ; 
but, what is perhaps more unpleasant to its 
members, a few portraits of themselyes, dis- 





agreeably true, will be found. No doubt it 
cannot be very pleasant for so respected a 
personage as an archbishop to see himself 
stripped of the dazzling mitre and gold 
crozier, to which most of the deference 1s 
attached, and then treated like any other 
moftal; or, worse still, to be obliged to 
acknowledge that, in spite of the insignia of 
his infallibility (in his diocese), he has been 
found out, and his passions, weaknesses, 
envy, and meanness painted by a daring 
hand. Portraits like that of ‘‘ Cardinal de 
Flamarens,” and that of ‘‘ Pierre-Francois- 
Paul Le Crieq,” do not give an elevated 
notion of the sanctity and nobleness of the 
high Catholic clergy; the weakness of the 
first, the ambition of the second, ought to be 
below such exalted personages. If we guess 
rightly, it is the conduct of Archbishop Le 
Cricq, whilst manoeuvring for a cardinal’s 
hat, which will be most offensive. So many 
are in the same position as that of the 
unfortunate prelate—obliged to court at once 
the Emperor and the Pope, whilst what is 
done to please the one may estrange the 
other! Terrible dilemma, out of which a 
cardinal’s conscience does not always come 
perfectly spotless ! 

To English readers, all the dealings of 
priests, bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and 
Jesuits related in ‘‘ Le Maudit” will be 
most interesting. The intricate and cruel 
laws of the Catholic Church towards its 
humble members, and the hopelessness of 
their case if crushed by a superior; the total 
uselessness of the civillaws to protect them ;— 
all this will be read with astonishment. As 
to the schemes of the Jesuits for getting 
money out of old credulous women, entrap- 
ping enemies, threatening weak people, and 
the like, it is nothing new to those who have 
read their Monita Secreta—disavowed by 
them, but proved by their acts. Their ways 
of managing for their society are clearly 
indicated in ‘‘ Le Maudit;” and, if we miss 
the powerful effect and vivid interest of ‘‘ Le 
Juif Errant,” we are led inside their convents, 
we assist at theirdeliberations, and understand 
perfectly how the whole machine works. 

This is the skeleton of ‘‘ Le Maudit.” A 
young man, Julio de la Claviere, and his 
sister Louise, are brought up by their aunt, 
Madame de la Claviére; they are all three 
very religious. Julio becomes a priest in 
spite of the advice of Verdelon, who has 
studied with him, but whose nature, less 
submissive and meek, but more passionate 
than Julio’s, could not submit to the neces- 
= sacrifices. 

ulio, who 1s the archbishop’s secretary, 
has been asked to preach a sermon, and has 
proved so eloquent that all the priests beg 
the archbishop to give him the title of cha- 
noine honoraire; but the Jesuists, who have 
failed to make Julio one of themselves, try 
to ruin him in the mind of his protector the 
archbishop ; and, as Julio has preached 
against the modern luxury displayed upon 
the persons of the priests and in the Catholic 
churches, the bigots are scandalized, and 
want the archbishop to punish the abbé. At 
last a letter, written by the Jesuists, threaten- 
ing to accuse the archbishop before the Pope, 
proves too much for le Cardinal de Flamarens, 
who dies in a fit of apoplexy, but confesses 
himself to Julio, commanding him to make 
this confession known after his death. 

As soon as the new archbishop comes, 
he dismisses the dangerous secretary, and 
sends him as fifth vieaire to St. Servin. The 
publication of Monseigneur de Flamarens’s 
confession, a sermon by which Julio prevents 
a child of sixteen from becoming a nun, and 
another sermon preached to men’ upon 
‘*love,” turn the mass of the clergy against 
him ; and the Jesuits obtain from Mgr. Le 
Cricq the exile of the reprobate to St. Aven- 
tin in the Pyrenees. 

Madame de la Claviére soon dies, and 
leaves all her fortune to an agent of the 
Jesuits; but, when Julio learns from her 
servant that his aunt has been compelled to 
do so by her confessor, and that she fre- 
quently repented, he attacks the Jesuits, 
chooses Verdelon for his advocate, and loses 
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his suit. The ambitious Verdelon, in love 
with Louise as long as he hoped that she 
would be rich, forgets her; and she goes to 
her brother in the Pyrenees. 

The Jesuits have not yet spent all their 
hatred, and watch their prey; all the 
calumnies that they can gather or invent 
against the abbé are sent to the archbishop ; 
and at last a lady devoted to their interest 
carries off Louise under a false pretext. Her 
brother goes to Italy to seek her out, and 
one day he recognises her voice whilst she 
sings at Forcassi, in a convent of cloistered 
nuns, and, breaking open the gates, runs 
away with her. This is a greater crime than 
receiving at night a desolate woman and 
putting her in a right path by his kindness ; 
it is even worse than réfusing to give credit 
to a fanatical and hysterical girl about her 
visions, and not calling them miracles; and 
four spies, meeting him on his way, wound 
him and carry him into the prisons della 
Santa Inquizitione, from which all his sister’s 
efforts, combined with those of the French 
ambassador, fail to extricate him. However, 
Loubaire, a devoted friend of Julio, and 
Tacomo, an Italian smuggler, save him ; and 
he goes to Paris to meet his sister. There, 
by the recommendation of Bishop d’A., he 
takes the post of second auménier du Lycée 
St. Louis. Soon the Jesuits succeed in drag- 
ging him, by the archiespiscopal will, lower 
and lower to the last rank; but even there 
the eloquence of Julio, his learning, liberal 
ideas, and pure notions about Christianity, 
attract sympathy and admiration; his ene- 
mies then create a disturbance in the church 
whilst he preaches, and the poor, patient 
victim is sent to Melles to be a simple country 
priest. When in this lonely place, he begins 
a book called ‘‘ De la Puissance temporelle 
des Papes,” which is declared abominable 
and heretical in a council; and the punish- 
ment of the author is ‘‘ suspension.” 

The Jesuits have attained their end—they 
have utterly crushed their noble antagonist ; 
his sister is dead, his friends haye been led 
to forsake him; one thing remains —his 
honour. They must destroy it—at least in 
the public mind; and, helped by Mg. Le 
Cricq’s ambition, they realize their dream of 
vengeance, and Julio die§ in a hospital. 

In such a brief résumé, it is impossible to 
dwell on the remarkable passages—such as 
those about the state of Italy and Rome in 
particular, about the tolerance of the French 
Government towards the party opposed to 
the Ultramontanes, and about the reign of 
the Pope. The plan of the book (the novel) 
is of little importance compared to the 
details. The author was certainly master 
of his subject; but it is embarrassing to 
give an opinion about the style. It is hetero- 
geneous and changeful ; some pages are rich 
and fluent, others hard and clear—in fact, it 
reads much more like a work produced in col- 
laboration than like that of a single author. 

There is a deep feeling of sympathy for the 
priests throughout the work for their loneliness 
and the sad want of affection to which they are 
condemned. Although it is touched deli- 
cately, the evil of celibacy, and its shameful 
or sad results, could not be omitted; and, if 
Julio kept his vows, he was strongly tempted, 
in spite of his refined nature and solid 
faith. Loubaire, whose constitution is coarser 
than his friend’s, and who has sinned, pleads 
in Paris against the celibacy of priests—at 
least of suspended priests. 

The bits given to the descriptions of natural 
scenery, if they lack artistic power, are re- 
wove ol OP photographs, and show, if not ten- 
derness, at least a sense of truth and genuine 
admiration. The book is altogether interest- 
ing. It contains a sketch of Pope Pius 1X., 
and another of Napoleon IIl., and his 
policy ‘towards Rome, which is still more : 
striking. It seems, to those who have studied 
the policy of the Emperor in different cireum- 
stances, a perfectly just view of the question ; 
and this belief is somewhat strengthened by 
the fact that the Emperor does not contradict 
the writer, and, although polite and gracious 
to the members of the clergy, permits the 
publication of such works as ‘‘ Le Maudit.” 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
VIRTUER’S (LATE WEALE’S) RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


Chemistry, by Professor Fownes, F.R.S., including 
icultural Chemistry, for the use of Farmers. 
—WNatural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson. 
—Geology, by Major-Gen. Portlock, F.R.S., &c. 
—Mineralogy, with a Treatise on Mineral Rocks 
or gates, by James Dana, A.M.—Mecha- 
nies, by Charles Tomlinson.— Electricity, an 
Exposition of the General Principles of the 
Science, by Sir W. S. Harris, F.R.S.— Galvan- 
ism, Animal, and Voltaic Electricity, a Treatise 
on the General Principles of Galvanic Science, 
by the same.— Magnetism, Concise Exposition 
of the General Principles of Magnetical Science 
and the Purposes to which it has been applied, 
by the same.— Electric Telegraph, History of, 
by KE. Highton, C.E.— Pneumatics, by Charles 
omlinson.— Statics and Dynamics, by T. Baker, 
C.E.—Recent Fossil Shells, a Manual of the 
Mollusca, by Samuel P. Woodward.—Astro- 
nomy, Popular, by the Rey. Robert Main, 
M.R.A.S.—WNautical Astronomy and Naviga- 
tion, by Professor Young.—Metallurgy of Cop- 
per, by R. H. Lamborn.— Metallurgy of Silver 
and Lead, by Dr. R. H. Lamborn.—FElectro- 
Metallurgy, by Alexander Watt, F.R.S.S.A.— 
On Photography, by Van Monckhoven, trans- 
lated by Thornthwaite. ; 
H°* many years is it since this, our 
present lucubration, being the ninth 
of a series of articles on our school-literature, 
would have been received as most inoppor- 
tune and out of place? Scientific text-books! 
que diable allaient-ils faire dans cette galere ! 
what has education to do with science? This, 
at all events, if not uttered in so many words, 
was the practical cry of our schoolmen not 
many = ago. How many ?—shall we say 
ten ? Too many men now fighting the world’s 
battle will acknowledge that that even is over 
the mark in the great majority of instances. 
Thus, if wetake the public schools, wefind that 
the lectures on natural philosophy began at 
Rugby in 1849, a natural philosophy school 
and laboratory being established ten years 
later. “At Winchester scientific lectures began 
in 1856, scientific examinations commencing 
at Harrow in the same year, although the 
study of natural science formed no part of 
the ordinary work of the boys there. Eton 
has had its Michaelmas course of lectures 
now for some seven or eight years, - but 
attendance is, or was, quite vanities. Chel- 
a College thus reported progress in 
61 :— 


Lectures are given in every branch of practical 
and experimental science, except botany. The 
teacher of chemistry has a laboratory, and lectures 
also on mineralogy and geology. The number of 
pupils in the modern department who attend 
these lectures is 125. Two or three in the classical 
department also attend particular courses. In- 
- struction in these subjects commenced about 1854. 
Periodical examinations are held once a year. 


So much for our public schools. Glad are 
we that, in this respect, they were vastly 
by some. private ones; and, as a 
proof of our assertion, we subjoin an extract 
of a letter written in 1861 by the master ofa 
private school—himself a distinguished sci- 
entific man—to the honorary secretary of the 
Royal Institution :— 


Ever since 1834 there has existed and been in 
use a laboratory and lecture-room, furnished with 
all the chemicals and apparatus necessary for lec- 
tures in chemistry, heat, and electricity. I have 
myself lectured in these subjects weekly, and 
considerable distinctions have been obtained by 
many of the boys in their examinations in “ the 
Natural Sciences” at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Woolwich. A printed syllabus of these lectures 
is also in constant use. Every two years I lecture 
also in botany, illustrating the lectures with 
many di , the microscope and gas-micro- 
scope. Ihave found these lectures excite great 
interest, and produce excellent results in fostering 
& permanent taste for natural history. Further, 
there is an observatory attached to the school, 
and furnished with a equatorial and transit 
circle. we will ved add . these lectures were 
diligently given by me nearly thirty years ago, and 
long before any popular cry was raised in their 


Here, then, we see the dawn of education in 
natural knowledge struggling, with varying 





success, to break through the mists of short- 
sightedness and prejudice. But Science has 
pierced the mists at last. Wise men are 
striving hard to make up for the time so 
lamentably lost, and, oh! ye schoolboys— 
Sortunati nimium—are writing books in order 
that you, too, may participate in the general 
awakening. An wee it is that we include 
them in our programme. 

We said books, but our teachers must not 
be satisfied with book-teaching, or our taught 
with book-knowledge; and here, we take it, is 
a distinction which should commend science 
especially to all interested in education—for a 
properly written text-book on science should 
not be looked upon as a book, but as a key to 
that part of the book of nature with which it 
deals, and asa help, and sometimes of the 
feeblest, to its proper comprehension. 

Thus it is that we deny that that school- 
master teaches science who treats on magnet- 
ism without a magnet, or on mechanics 
without a lever; and that this is the opinion 
of our Council on Education is plainly visible 
from the splendid helps to teaching which 
they have accumulated at South Kensington. 
Nor will all the benefit of this mode of teach- 
ing fall to the lot of the taught—it will be 
reflected back to the master. A chemical 
experiment—a sight of the moon through a 
telescope, or of a fly or a flower through a 
microscope—will often go straight home to 
the mind of a boy whom gerunds in di and 
do and dum, and triangles with sides equal 
each to each, and long lists of kings and 
queens, would have for ever left a hopeless 
scapegrace. The boy once interested, respect 
for the master is sure to follow. 

We see, then, that a scientific school-book 
or text-book differs somewhat per se from 
other similar works dealing with the other 
branches of knowledge on which we have 
treated in our previous articles; and this 
difference is one which necessitates a greater 
care in the choice of the book to be used, as 
also a greater care in its compilation. Tor it 
is evident that, whereas a statement involving, 
for instance, a grammatical blunder would 
correct itself, false teaching in geology or 
chemistry, unless put at once to experiment, 
or otherwise sought into in a more complete 
manner than we can expect every fact to be, 
might remain as a blot for years, and be a 

ermanent note of discord in an otherwise 
rmonious sequence of facts. 

Let our teachers, however—and especially 
those who have not time nor inclination to 
examine their manuals for themselyes—take 
comfort, for scientific school-literature is now 
second to none either in the real care taken 
in its compilation, or in the eminent men 
who have contributed to it. We need not 
fear for our rising generation while their 
first steps are taken under the guidance of 
such men as Herschel, and Phillips, and Jukes, 
and Fownes, and Lindley, and a host of other 
men of world-wide reputation. And, although 
the possession of the greatest amount of 
knowledge on a particular subject by no 
means necessarily goes hand in hand with 
an aptitude for and a happiness in impart- 
ing it, still there is a something in scientific 
method which makes these two necessities run 
together much more frequently than they do 
in other branches. Thus, in mathematics, 
for instance, how often do we find the master 
spurning the low degrees by which he 
himself ascended, and regarding as almost 
self-evident propositions the problems and 
theorems which he himself once mastered 
with ee nr unable to see the 
stumbling-block which, small—nay, — 
ars 


often—though it be, effectively 
pupil’s progress ? Science need know nothing 
of this; there are the facts; these and ex- 
riment can settle the matter without the 
introduction of a mental tension too ,reat, 
perhaps, for the still unfledged intellect. 
Once open the book of nature eer one 


carefully for a boy, and what a different being 
he may become, not only in, but out of school 
—especially if opportunity be taken of draw- 
ing out, as it were, the powers of observation 
more or less latent in all of us. For this 
reason we look upon a school ‘‘ en voyage,” 
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so often to be seen on the Continent—never, 
alas ! seen here—as almost the perfection of 
education properly so called. The boys; tra- 
yelling on foot, sometimes for hundreds of 
miles, under their masters’ care, through 
peaceful valley and rugged mountain pass, 
spread their minds unconsciously—as a ship 
does its sails to the wind—to all the gentle 


1 influences which nature has there in store 


for them. 

So far we have looked at these elementary 
scientific books from a school point of view ; 
but it is evident that we might enlarge our 
subject by looking upon them as the solid 
helps they are to many a child of larger 
growth. Now, especially, we have many 
commencing their scientific education, simply 
because, as we have before shown—less happy 
than the boys of our own time—they had no 
opportunity of doing so at school. And 
hence it is that the elementary book which 
deals with science is much less sharply de- 
fined from general scientific literature than 
we find to be the case in other branches of 
knowledge—a fact abundantly proved by the 
series of works, comprising nearly 150 volumes, 
some of which we have placed at the head of 
this article. 

For, in our endeayours, not by any means 
to search for books, but rather to rid our- 
selves of the embarras de richesses with 
which we found ourselves surrounded, we 
have been especially struck with the unique- 
ness, so to speak, of this most complete and 
valuable series. Whether we sifted the works 
on Astronomy, or Chemistry, or Natural 
Philosophy, or Mechanics, or Electricity, or 
Magnetism, over and above the school-books 
proper, we found a treatise in ‘‘ Weale’s 
Series” which, although it in some instances 
would bear revision and ‘‘ posting up”? with 
the newest facts, was always written by a good 
man, and in the most charming manner: in 
appliedscience,to whichwe willnothereallude, 
as a series, it is unsurpassed. And woe have 
thought it right therefore, in an article lke 
the present, and parenthetically, before wo 
proceed to discuss scientific school-books 
generally, to call attention to this valuable 
collection, which requires but.some books on 
Natural History to make it complete. 

Another point about thisseries which should 
not here pass unnoticed is, that it was pro- 
jected as far back as 1848—that is, a year be- 
fore, as we haye seen, natural science was 
first added to the curriculum of our public 
schools. We give the following extract from 
the preface—written by Professor Fownes— 
of the first volume, as we believe that the 
line of treatment indicated has been fully 
borne out in it and the following ones :— 

In all branches of human knowledge depending 
upon experimental evidence, recourse must, in 
teaching, always be had to a double system of in- 
struction ; the interest and attention of the pupil 
must first be aroused and excited by experiments 
of a striking and yet suggestive nature, which 
may tempt him to thought and inquiry; to satisfy 
which, in part, a small elementary treatise on the 
subject may be put into his hands with advantage. 
If this be favourably received, and in some measure 
mastered, he will be in a condition to attend with 
great profit an extended course of well-illustrated 
lectures, and also in his intervals of ieisure to 
peruse some systematic treatise on the subject, 
the hearing and reading being so combined that 
the one shall throw light upon the other and call 
into activity both judgment and memory. 


We have not space to examine here in 
detail the various representative treatises we 
havechosen. Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 
Pneumatics, in the hands of Mr. Tomlinson, 
and Electricity and Magnetism, as treated 
by Sir William Snow Harris, lose none of 
their interest. Main’s Astronomy might, 
perhaps, have been more interesting, and 
might have presupposed a telescope and the 
use of one. And here let us ask, How long 
are such powerful aids to knowledge as the 
telescope and the microscope to be systemati- 
cally banished from our schools ? The Zimes 
told us some years ago how to make a tele- 
scope for three shillings; and we know it 
can be done because we have tried one. 
But now-a-days one need ,not go so low as 
this, for some of our opticians are making 
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educational telescopes, and most of them, it 
would appear, are making educational micro- 
scopes, at a cheap rate, so that their expense 
can now no longer be urged as an objection 
to their use. 

Glad are we that our schools and colleges 
and village clubs and mechanics’ institutions 
have such a mine of elementary books to fall 
back upon as this. Rich though it be, how- 
ever, wo hope to show that there are many 
more in which, though not so extensive, 
schoolboys, and children of larger growth 
too, may quarry with equal or greater 
success. 











NOTICES. 

Geschiedenis van het heylighe Cruys; or, His- 
tory of the Holy Cross. Reproduced in fac-simile 
from the Original Edition, printed by J. Veldener 
in 1483. Text and Engravings by J. Ph. Berjeau. 
(C. J. Stewart.)—Ir is pleasant, amidst all 
the strife and bickerings of rival Tercentenary 
Committees, to turn over the quaint-looking rude 
woodcuts which M. Berjeau here presents us, in 
fac-simile from one of the rarest specimens of block- 
printing, and to travel in imagination to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, back into the time when Shakespeare 
was a boy, and in fancy behold these same subjects, 
executed in fresco, in gold and colours, on the 
walls of Trinity Chapel in that town, before they 
were covered up with orthodox churchwardens’ 
whitewash some years later. The History of the 
Holy Cross was a marvel, as fondly believed in 
the Middle Ages as the many other equally true 
and authentic histories which abound in the 
*‘Legenda Aurea,” or in the “Acta Sanctorum.” 
No wonder, then, that we had Hospitals of the Holy 
Cross in various parts of England, and that they 
were richly endowed, like that at Winchester, where 
still the wayfarer may claim a dole of bread and 
beer as he passes the old gate on his onward 
journey. Birmingham had also its guild of the 
Holy Cross, founded in 1383; so that, with that of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare’s native county 
lays claim to two of those eleemosynary institu- 
tutions, which, like the Domus Dei of,most of our 
southern sea-ports in days gone by, were of a half 
monkish and half lay rule, and were the fore- 
runners of our present county hospitals and refuges 
for the poor. The guild of the Holy Cross at 
Stratford-upon-Avon is noticed by Dugdale in his 
“}listory of Warwickshire,’ the brotherhood 
having received authority to found an hospital 
and to erect a chapel there in 1296—Bishop 
Gifford, who then held the see of Coventry and 
Lichfield (the priority had not then been restored to 
Lichfield), subjecting the institution to the rule of 
St. Augustine, and placing Robert de Stretford there 
as the first master. The Chapel, now Trinity Chapel, 
was not built till towards the close of the reign of 
Henry VII.,about the year 1500, by Hugh Clopton, 
who was Lord Mayor of London about that time, 
when the walls were covered with frescoes repre- 
senting, amongst other legends, that of the History 
of the Holy Cross; and it is this which makes a visit 
to that edifice one of great interest to the antiquary 
and lover of ecclesiology. In repairing the chapel 
in 1804, on removing the whitewash which had 
accumulated for ages, besides other frescoes of an 
early date, cleven subjects illustrating the History 
of the Holy Cross, much mutilated, were brought 
tolight. 1n1807 Mr. Thos. Fisher, the antiquary, 
issued a volume of fac-similes of these curious 
paintings (to which he added a supplement in 
1836) at £8. 83. the copy, confining the impression 
to 120 copies. As preserving the old English in- 
scriptions attached as legends to the frescoes, the 
work is no less acceptable to the philological 
student than to the lover of church decoration. 
But this “ Geschiedenis van het heylighe Cruys ” 
is also interesting as connecting the names of 
Veldener and Caxton, as it were, in the early annals 
of printing, as, according to bibliographical tradi- 
tionand M. Holtrop (“ Monuments Typographiques 
des Pays-bas’’), Veldener either supplied the types 
to Caxton, or printed several of the books ascribed 
to the press of our first English printer. In 
Caxton’s “Golden Legend” the History of the 
Holy Cross is given in English. Prefixed to the 
fac-simile of this rare Flemish block-book, M. 
Berjeau gives the version of the legend in the 
Flemish text; in Latin, from Voragine’s “ Legenda 
Aurea ;” in English, from Caxton’s “ Golden 
Legend ;” and from a MS. by an English scribe of 
the 13th century, preserved in the British Museum, 
an enlarged paraphrase in French, in the dialect of 
Aquitaine. M. Berjeau is well known for his love 
of bibliography by the publication of the “ Biblio- 
phile,” and his fac-similes of the “‘ Speculum Vite 





Humane,” and of the “Canticles,” two earlier 
block-books, executed with rare fidelity, so that 
we need scarcely say that the present work pre- 
sents us with as perfect a fac-simile as possible of 
the very rare bikliographical curiosity which he 
here reproduces, the whole printed on coarse 
toned paper in imitation of the original. Three 
copies only are known of this production of 
Veldener’s press. That from which this fac-simile 
is taken is preserved in Lord Spencer’s library, 
and is fully described in Dibdin’s catalogue of that 
library, a second exists in the Royal Library at 
Brussels ; and the third in that of M. Schinkel of 
the Hague. M. Berjeau adds to\his introduction, 
besides the versions already enumerated, English 
and French versions, “ executed,’ as he says, 
‘with a wish to reproduce the quaint and homely 
style of the original, so far as it is consistent with 
the tone of reverence which the nathre of the 
subject demands.” Those of our readers who do 
not possess a copy of Voragine’s “ Legenda Aurea,” 
or of ‘‘Rufini Opera,” which latter has been re- 
cently edited by the Abbé Migne, and can be had 
for some few shillings (Rufinus, who lived in the 
fourth century, is said to have invented the 
legend), may find pleasure in reading this strange 
surprising history in M. Berjeau’s version, and we 
do not mean to mar that pleasure by reproducing 
the legend here. Nor have we any wish to trace 
the woodblocks themselves to the earlier “‘ Historia 
Crucis” from which Veldener probably derived 
them. But we have to thank M. Berjeau for 
having reproduced in exact fac-similea biographical 
rarity, which, no doubt, most lovers of early print- 
ing will be glad to possess. 

A Young Artist’s Life. (Hurst and Blackett. 
Pp. 274.)—ONeE would imagine from the title of 
this volume, and from the mention in the preface of 
Lord Houghton’s notice of the late David Gray, that 
the author was about to unfold to him the life of a 
young artist. Such, however, is not the case. 
Leonard Holme, in addition to his business of 
copying clerk, dabbles a little in art, certainly ; 
but to call the book a young artist’s life, or any- 
body’s life, is altogether a mistake. The hero does 
pencil-sketches or pen-and-ink drawings for the 
print shops ; but, farther than this, his art acquire- 
ments do not seem to go. He lives somewhere in 
Warwick Street, immediately over the rooms of two 
industrious young girls, who are sadly tormented 
by a drunken brother. One of these girls is in a 
consumption, and our hero’s friend not only gets 
a physician to attend them, but also to place them 
in a nice cottage of his own at Sydenham, where 


the sick girl afterwards dies. With neither of | 


these is Leonard Holme at all smitten; but no 
sooner does he go to live with an old uncle in 
Cornwall than he falls desperately in love with a 
married woman, On hearing of her husband’s 
death he returns to England from a yachting 
expedition, and on nearing home he is accidentally 
drowned. The description of the manner of his 
death is by far the most spirited part of the book ; 
and, had the author confined himself to a straight- 
forward narrative, and unfolded to us something of 
a young artist’s life, instead of rushingintorambling 
generalities and indulging in “ wise saws and 
modern instances” at every other page, he would 
have made his story readable. 

Light and Shade; or, the Manor House of 
Hardinge. By Rev: Thomas J. Potter, All 


-Hallow’s College, Dublin, author of “The Two 


Victories,” “The Rector’s Daughter,” <e. 
(Dublin: Duffy. Pp. 319.)—TueE necessity of a 
catholic light literature in these days, when 
every section of the religious and political world 
has not only its literary organ, but its own special 
literature, has long been felt. The difficulties 
which beset the catholic writer in such a depart- 
ment are of no ordinary kind. Novels of the usual 
kind, or sensation stories, are forbidden ground ; 
and, where an author is debarred from dealing 
with the human passions in their more pronounced 
phases, he must confine himself to the affections 
and to descriptions of life fiowing in a channel 
previously marked out for it. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Potter has a good word to say for York- 
shire schools, and that the experience of his hero is 
very different from that of Mr. Dickens’s. This is 
the fourth volume of the series; and, considering 
the restrictions under which Mr. Potter must 
write, he has succeeded in producing a story of 
considerable interest and of mild influence. It is 
dedicated to “the Very Reverend Monsignore Bar- 
tholomew Woodlock, D.D., Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Ireland.” 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record. January. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
THERE appears to be no periodical publication 
which represents in a creditable manner the Bibli- 
cal scholarship of England. The Journal of Sacred 
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Literature occasionally contains interesting matter, 
chiefly relating to the side-walks ‘of Biblical re- 
search ; but, on the whole, it cannot pretend to 
be anything better than a second-rate publication. 
In this number the article on Renan’s “ Life of 
Jesus” is extremely poor. Mr. Wratislaw gives 
an account of certain Slavonic Protestants in 
Central Europe. There is a rather curious paper, 
translated from the German, “On the Symbolic 
Signification of the Tree of Life.’ But the most 
interesting article is one by Mr. W. Kirkus, on 
“ Modern Explanations of the Life of Christ,” in 
which the historical truth of the Gospel history is 
ably defended, especially against the Tiibingen 
school and M. Renan, on grounds of the higher 
theology. 

A Manual of Religious Instruction. By Albert 
Reville, D.D., Pastor at Rotterdam, and author of 
“Critical Studies on the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew,” a work crowned by “the Hague 
Society for the defence of the Christian Religion.” 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Pp. 287.)—Doctor 
REVILLE divides his book into “ Religious His- 
tory,” “Teachings of Jesus,’ and “ Religious 
Doctrine.’ His translator says: “ Unhappily, 
England, though the apostle of free-trade in com- 
merce, is still averse to free-trade in religion. Her 
ports are closed to thoughts elaborated abroad, 
especially such as are the result of German re- 
search. In consequence, she remains far in the 
rear of the vanguard of the army of Christ.” Dr. 
Reville’s teachings are opposed to what the gene- 
rality of people in this country call orthodoxy ; 
but, to those who have no objections to strong 
Socinian tendencies, this manual will be welcome. 
The spirit of the book may be gathered from one 
or two extracts:—‘ By his moral and religious 
excellence Jesus is one with God.” ‘Jesus is Son 
of God because he lived in filial communion with 
God, and because of the unique character of that 
constant communion.” Our author is very earnest 
and very specific in everything he says, but must 
be read cautiously. 

Trial and Trust; or, Ellen Morden’s Experience 
of Life. By Emma Leslie, author of “The 
Two Orphans.” (Macintosh.)—ELLEN MorpEn’s 
father .becomes bankrupt, and she, the eldest of 
the family, turns governess. She finds employ- 
ment in the houses of rich, irreligious families, in 
one of which she meets her lover, whom she 
ultimately marries. He is rich, and a clergyman. 
The affairs of the heroine’s father get now into a 
more prosperous condition, and all ends happily. 
The story is simple and rather well told, but it 
has the usual faults of religious stories. The 
irrgligious women are unnaturally cruel and un- 
womanly, while the pious personages are absolutely 
faultless, and manage in the end, somehow or 
other, to get their full share of the loaves and 
fishes. 

The Christ of the Gospels, and the Romance of 
M. Renan. Three Essays, by the Rev. Dr. Schaff, 
and M. Napoléon Roussel. (The Religious Tract 
Society. Pp. 187.)—In speaking of M. Renan’s 
“Vie de Jesus,” the preface says that “ the Com- 
mittee of the Religious Tract Society have deemed 
it incumbent upon them to provide some antidote 
to the errors of a volume which is being so widel 
circulated. At the same time they do not think 
that M. Renan’s treatise either needs or deserves a 
formal reply.’ Two more orthodox writers than 
the Rev. Dr. Schaff and M. Roussel the Society 
could scarcely have chosen, and their tone will be 
best gathered from the following extracts. The 
Rev. Doctor says :—‘‘ Mankind could better afford 
to lose the whole literature of Greece and Rome, 
of Germany and France, of England and Ame- 
rica, than the story of Jesus of Nazareth ;” and 
M. Roussel says :—“ The work of Christianity is 
before us, and the grandeur of its origin is proved 
both by its nature and its extent. Its sources may 
be many, but they must be Divine ; for man, in 
his inability to change his own heart, never could 
have the power to transform the hearts and lives 
of twenty generations.” 

Die Armee und die Revolution in Frankreich 
von 1789—1793. By W. Blume. (Brandenburg : 
Wiesicke.)—Tune author, an officer in the Prussian 
army, has attempted here, for the first time, as he 
thinks, to follow out the military details of the 
movements of the revolutionary army, not so 
much in their broad connexion with the chief 
events of the period, but rather as a study by 
itself, from a purely military point of view. He 
has, therefore, divided his book into the following 
chapters :—France and her Army before the Re- 
volution ; the Revolution and the Changes it 
wrought within the Army; the Reoganization of 
the latter; France and her Army in 1791; the 
French Armaments ; Inner State of the Common- 
wealth and the Army before the Opening of the 
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first Legislative eon until the beginning of 
the War; Declaration of War and beginning of 


the Campaign; Last Struggle of Monarchy ; 
Campaign in the Champagne; &e., &e. The mh 
clusions at which the author arrives are summed 
up in these words :—‘“‘The period of thisrevolution 
shows how an army without discipline is a costly 
calamity: an army of this kind endangers more 
than anything else the order, the security, and the 
liberty of the State to the protection of which it 
was created, and lacks every power of resistance 
against an external and internal foe. It must in 
every monarchical State be entirely independent 
of political party agitations, and stick firmly 
to the king, who rules above the parties,” &e., &e. 
Apart from the moral, especially intended for 
Prussia and her revolutionary House of Com- 
mons, who do not seem to see the necessity of 
spending the last penny upon unnecessary regi- 
ments, who are not even to ignore the Constitu- 
tion altogether, and “to stick only to the king, 
who rules above the parties,” the book seems 
written with a good deal of special knowledge, 
and contains, besides, many an important item for 
the history of that ever-memorable period. 

Across the River: Twelve Views of Heaven. 
By Norman Macleod, D.D., Henry Allon, R. 
W. Hamilton, D.D., William Chalmers, M.A., 
James Wonnacott, Robt. 8. Candlish, D.D., 
James Parsons, James Spence, D.D., James 
Hamilton, D.D., William Jay,&e. (Edinburgh: 
Nimmo. Pp. 172.)\—“Ir is the purpose of 
the papers that make up the substance of this 
volume,” says the preface, “to set before the 
Christian some striking and Scriptural views of 
the heavenly world that may prove consolatory 
while ‘this side the dark river ;’ and thanks are 
presented to the authors for their kind consent to 
publish the papers, that the profits may be de- 
voted to a benevolent object.” The little poems 
between the papers are appropriate, and lend 
variety to the volume. It is an unpardonable 
offence, however, to make Eva rhyme to “ leave 
her,” “receive her,” “never,” ‘grieve her,” 
“believer,” “river.” Otherwise, the little book is 
full of edification. 

Have we any Word of God? By the Author 
of “Is the Bible True ?”’ (Partridge. Pp. 112.) 


- —TuE tone of this book, too, we will indicate by 


- Jameses,” by Joseph 


an extrat :— Practical men—men of sense and 

rudence—give largely in England to circulate the 

ible, because they know by experience that im- 
portant results may be expected to follow. Im- 
mense results have followed, and are following 
now. But nobody thinks of printing and distri- 
buting the works of Plato or Aristotle, or-the 
Koran of Mahoffiet, or the Shasters of the Hindoos, 
among the people, because no man seriously be- 
lieves that any good would thereby be produced.” 
Further on the author asks :—‘‘ How came Job and 
Moses to be so united to Isaiah and Daniel that 
no power of men or devils can ever separate them ?” 
The volume is got up showily, and the title will, 
no doubt, attract. 

Thanksgiving. A Chapter on Religious Duty. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. (Triibner & Co. Pp. 40.) 
—A CHAPTER breathing more fervent goodness 
could scarcely be put in the hands of a reader. 
It is no common outpouring—no stereotyped 
form of “thanksgiving ;” but the genuine effusion 
of a thoughtful mind and a grateful heart. “The 
original volume, from which this is an extract, 
has been long out of print, and it has been thought 
that a few chapters out of the work, published in 
the present convenient shape, may possibly be 
acceptable.” We are sure it will. , 

Spiritual Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year ; with Morning and Evening Prayers. By 
the late Rev. Thomas Goyder. (Pitman. Pp. 433.) 
—Tuis is the first of two large octavo volumes, 
legibly printed, and in every way well adapted 
for religious purposes. Each “ Meditation” has 
a text prefixed, whiclr is commented on_ briefly 
and devoutly ; and the “Morning and Evening 
Prayers” are characterized by fervour. 

Our Own Fireside contains this month articles 
from the editor—viz., the Rev. Charles Bullock— 
from Davenport Adams, Mrs. Clara L. Balfour, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and other popular 
writers.—We on received part four of the 
People’s Edition of Macaulay’s History of England, 
which brings us to the close of chapter sixth and 
the end of the first volume.—We welcome the 
appearance of the first number of The Art Student : 
“an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of the Fine and 
Industrial Arts, and Guide to their Principles and 
Practice.” —We have received the February num- 
ber of Pitman’s Popular Lecturer and Reader, con- 
taining “Cotton Supplies,” by Thomas Bazley, 
M.P., and *‘The Two Stephensons and the Two 
win, — Also Messrs. 





Saunders, Otley, and Morgan’s British Army 
Review, in which our military readers will find 
much valuable information, and an admirable 
sheet of reference, showing the distribution of 
the British army. ‘ 

A Short Conversation upon Irish Subjects. By 
the Hon. Robert O’Brien. (Chapman and Hall ; 
Limerick and Cork: Guy & Co. Pp. 24.)—Tuis 
imaginary conversation will enlighten English- 
men considerably regarding Irish churches, 
schools, workhouses, and Irish affairs generally. 
The conversation is carried on with admirable 
moderation. 
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consider the forms of subscription and decla-. 


ration at present required of the clergy of the 
Church of England, and to report how far they 
may be simplified and altered “consistently with 
the due security for the declared agreement 
of the clergy with the doctrines of the Church and 
their conformity to its ritual,” are the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin ; Earl 
Stanhope ; the Earl of Marrowby, K.G.; the 
sishops of London, Winchester, St. David’s, and 
Oxford; Lords Lyttelton, Cranworth, and bury ; 
Mr. EB. P. Bouverie, Dr. Lushington, the Right 
Hons. Spencer Walpole, Joseph Napier, and Sir 
J. T. Coleridge ; Sir W. Heathcote, Bart.; Mr. C. 
Buxton, M.P.; the Deans of St. Paul’s and Ely ; 
Archdeacon Sandford, .B.D., of Coventry; Dr. 
Jacobson, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford ; 
Dr. Jeremie, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge ; the Rev. Henry Venn, B.D. ; 
and the Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. In 
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the composition of the Commission, it will be 
noted, various elements of opinion within the 
Church are represented ; but, on the whole, there 
is a preponderance of those who are already known 
to advocate a considerable change. In an article 
on the subject, the Guardian of this week makes 
the following remarks, which will be read with 
interest, both on account of the facts they con- 
tain, and for the tendency they exhibit on the 
part of that influential Church organ :—‘“‘ That an 
inquiry of this kind may be safely conducted 
without any disaffection to the Church, or dis- 
belief of her doctrine, is plain from the example 
of the Committee of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation which has just reported on the subject. 
The conclusion to which the Committee has come 
is adverse to the notion that the present terms of 
subscription are generally felt to be burdensome ; 
it does not, however, on that account abstain from 
dealing with the question of amendment. The only 
material change recommended in the report is the 
removal, in the declaration required by the Act of 
Uniformity, of the words “‘unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and 
prescribed in and by the book intituled 
the Book of Common Prayer,” &c. In place 
of this phrase the report proposes to substitute 
the words, taken from another clause of the 
same Act, “ unfeigned assent unto and approba- 
tion of the book intituled the Book of Common 
Prayer,” with a further “consent to the use of all 
and everything contained and prescribed in and 
by the said book.” No one certainly can call this 
a revolutionary change: it would fail to meet the 
views of which the Dean of Westininster has made 
himself the champion. But it would get rid of 
one class of objections entertained, it seems, by 
certain scrupulous minds ; and it would do so, as 
the Report is careful to observe, without endanger- 
ing the definite faith of the Church of England.” 
Whether the Commission may not find it necessary 
to go beyond the Committee of Convocation re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mx. Cospen has republished, in a pamphlet 
form, at Manchester (Messrs. Ireland & Co.), his 
recent correspondence with Mr. Delane, the Editor 
of the 7%mes, adding a supplementary correspond- 
ence, which is also very curious, between himself 
and the Editor of the Daily Telegraph on the same 
occasion. Mr. Cobden and his friends seem deter- 
mined that the war against the Zimes shall go on ; 
for, along with this pamphlet, from the same 
printing-office, there has appeared another entitled 
“The Traditional Policy of the Times,” telling the 
story of the calumny which appeared in the Z'imes 
of July 19, 1791, against Dr. Priestley and the 
liberals of Birmingham, when the Birmingham 
people rose in riot against them for their com- 
memoration of the French Revolution. It is sttrely 
too much to presume that the personal identity 
of a newspaper remains unchanged for seventy 
years. There must have been a considerable flux 
during that time of the atoms composing any 
personality. Through how many phases within 
even a very few years did the late Morning 
Chronicle pass ! 

Messrs. Cassetn & Co. have published, price 
one penny twopence, or threepence, according to 
the binding, Casseil’s Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Pocket Keepsake. It is a little almanac of the 
months, with Shakespearian quotations to suit dif- 
ferent anniversaries, paragraphs of Shakespearian 
information, &c. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have just published a 
Historical and Political Map of Denmark, with 
letter-press description illustrating its history and 
statistics from 1448 to the present time ; as also an 
explanation of the Schleswig-Holstein Question. 

Messsrs. Triipner & Co. will publish in a few 
days the “Ilistory of the Great Maharaj Libel 
Case,” by Karsandas Mulji. 

WE have received a copy of Messrs. Mitchell & 
Co.’s “ Newspaper Press Directory” for 1864, 
from which we extract the following on the present 
position of the newspaper press:—‘ There are 
now published in the United Kingdom 1250 
newspapers, distributed as follows :—England 919, 
Wales 37, Scotland 140, Ireland 140, British 
Isles 14. Of these there are 46 daily papers pub- 
lished in England, in Wales 1, Scotland 9, Ire- 
land 14, British Isles 1. On reference to the 
edition of this useful Directory for 1854 we find 
the following interesting facts—viz., that in that 
year there were published in the United Kingdom 
624 journals ; of these 19 papers were issued daily 
—viz., 14 in London, 1 im Liverpool (the only 
English provincial daily), 1 in Glasgow, and 3 in 
Ireland ; but, in 1864, there are now established 
and circulated 1250 papers, of which no less than 
72 are issued daily, showing that the press of the 
country has doubled itself in ten years, and the 





daily issues standing 72 against 19 in 1854. The’ 
magazines now in course of publication, including 
the quarterly reviews, number 537, of which 196 
are of a decidedly religious character, representing 
the Church of Efigland, Wesleyans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, and other Christian com- 
munities.” 

Ir has been remarked that it should be no more 
difficult for a man to grow his own salmon than 
to grow his own mutton. The science of pisci- 
culture is lessening the difficulty, if not completely 
overcoming it. To those who are interested in the 
artificial propagation of fish, a visit at the present 
time to the Thames Angling Preservation Society’s 
apparatus at Hampton will not have been in vain. 
Under the management of Mr. F.'T. Buckland and 
Mr. 8S. Pender the process is going on most satis- 
factorily in the greenhouse of the latter, where the 
hatching boxes are placed. A keeper is always in 
attendance to exhibit these boxes to those who are 
desirous of seeing them. The ova of salmon, 
salmon trout, char trout, &c., are just now in their 
most interesting stages of development. In one 
trough there are 8000 young salmon recently 
hatched; in others the ova are coming to life; 
and in others there are simply eggs. Who knows 
but that the time may return when Thames salmon 
shall be again so plentiful, that dainty London, 
apprentices will stipulate, as before, not to be 
fed upon salmon more than three days in the 
week ! 

Dr. Canputsu of Edinburgh having in the 
preface to a new edition of his work, “ Reason 
and Revelation,” repudiated the change of his 
views on the subject of Inspiration ascribed to 
him by Bishop Colenso in the preface to the 
last part of his work on the Pentateuch, and 
declared his unshaken belief in the inspiration 
of every word of Scripture, Bishop Colenso, in 
a letter in the Scotsman newspaper of last Satur- 
day, withdraws the statement and admits that 
he had misinterpreted the lecture of Dr. Candlish 
on which he had grounded his idea, but then 
goes on to improve the occasion by holding up 
Dr. Candlish as, by his own declaration, an ex- 
ample of a living and conspicuous believer in 
that form of the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
which most of his (Bishop Colenso’s) reviewers 
had maintained to be now obsolete. Dr. Candlish 
replies in the same newspaper on Monday im 
terms of considerable acrimony, asking what con- 
fidence is to be reposed in the Bishop's powers 
as a critic of ancient books when he so mis- 
interprets modern discourses. 

A CONVERSAZIONE was held by the Graphic 
Society on Wednesday evening. The later pic- 
tures by Mr. F. Lee Bridell, whose death was 
lately recorded in these columns, were the prin- 
cipal works of interest. A picture by Gallait re- 
ceived much attention. 

Tue University, Corps Municipal, and provin- 
cial magistrates of Pisa are busy inviting guests 
to the féte which is to celebrate the Tercentenary 
of Galileo on the 18th inst. ‘ Galileo,” say they 
in their letter, “has rendered such service to 
science, and his doctrines have become so universal, 
that he must be regarded as a citizen of the world. 
We hope, therefore, that at our festival, in which 
nearly all the universities and learned bodies of 
Italy will be represented, the principal scientific 
institutions of Europe will either directly by one 
of their members, or by delegates specially charged 
with such an honourable mission, be also repre- 
sented.” The letter of invitation is accompanied 
by a programme of the féte, and a photographic 
reproduction of the entry of Galileo’s birth in the 
register. 

Linevistic Lireraturr. — Publications of 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, of which only 
250 copies are printed by Messrs. Strangeways and 
Walden of Castle Street, Leicester Square :—* Il 
Cantico de’ cantici di Salomone, vulgarizzato in 
dialetto sardo settentrionale sassarese dal C. G. 
8.” In-16, 20 p.—“ Classification morphologique 
des Langues Européennes, adoptée par le Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte pour son Vocabulaire 
comparatif.” _In-4°, 4 p.—“‘ Das Evangelium 
Matthii in den dstlichen Dialect des Livischen 
zum erstem Male iibersetzt von dem Liven N. 
Polmann, durchgeschen von F. 8. Wiedemann.” 
In-16, iv-124 p.—* Das Evangelium Matthai in 
den westlichen Dialect des Livischen iibersetzt 
von dem Juiven J. Prinz und dessen Céhnen 
und J. P. Prinz; durchgesehen von ¥. J. Wiede- 
mann.” In-16, iv-122 p.—‘‘ Das Evangelium 
wotjakisch, mit Hiilfe eines eingeborenen W otjaken 
redigirt, von F. J. Wiedemann.” In-16, iv—112 
a The Gospel of St. Matthew, Translated into 

Vestern English as spoken in Devonshire ;” by 
Henry Baird. In-16, iv-126 p.—‘Il Libro di 
Rut, volgarizzato in dialetto sardo sassarese dal 
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can. G. Spano.” In-32, 24 p.—‘ La Profezia di 
Giona, volgarizzata in dialetto sardo sassarese dal 
can. G. Spano.” In-16, 16 p.—‘ La Prophétie de 
Jonas, traduite en Basque Labourdin par le Cap. 
Duvoisin.” In-16, 16 p.—‘‘ Le Saint Evangile 
selon Saint Matthieu, traduit en Picard Amiénois 
d’aprés la version Frangais de Lemaistre de Sacy, 
précédé d’une note sur la maniére d’écrire le Picard, 
et suivi de quelques observations sur certains sons 
radicaux de cet idiome;” par Edouard Paris, 
d’'Amiens. In-16, xxxii—142 p.—‘“ Le Saint 
Evangile selon Saint Matthieu, traduit en Nor- 
mand de Guernesey d’aprés la version Frangaise 
ce Lamaistre de Sacy, par Georges Métivier, auteur 
des Rimes guernesiaises par un Catelain.” In-16, 
vi-136 p—‘“ La Sainte Bible, traduite pour la 
premiére fois en Langue Basque du kabourd.” 
Grand in-8° 4 2 colonnes, 817-1088 p.—‘“ La 
Storia diGiuseppe Ebreo, o i Capi xxxvii e xxxix-xlv 
della Genesi, volgarizzati in dialetto sardo, sassa- 
rese dal can. Giovanni Spano.” In 8°, iv-58 p. 

An interesting discovery of early Gaulish 
hatchets has been made near Gournay. They 
were placed in three deep pits and covered over 
with immense quantities of ilints, as it is supposed, 
to preserve them from being taken possession of 
by some hostile tribe. 

AN important work in connexion with the 
history of ancient Assyria and Old Testament 
history is announced by M. H. L. Feer: “ Les 
Ruines de Ninive, ou Description des Palais Dé- 
truits des Bords du Tigre.” It is to be exten- 
sively illustrated. 

A sEconp series of the “ Vieilles Nouveautés,” 
consisting of a further instalment of the “ Dis- 
cours du Tréne,” from 1831 to 1847, is in the 
press. The first collection of these discourses 
embraced the period from 1814 to 1830. 

A new work on Cochin-China has been pub- 
lished by order of the French Ministry, entitled 
“ Histoire’ et Description de la Basse-Cochin- 
China, par M. le Commandant Aubaret, Consul 
Général de Siam : avec une belle carte.” 

Divot Freres announce the seventh and eighth 
volumes of the “Catalogues de la Bibliotheque 
Impériale: Catalogue de Histoire de France.” 

“ 4 Famille Tulliver; ou, le Moulin sur la Floss,” 
and “Silas Marner, le Tisserand de Raveloe,’’ are 
the titles of G. Eliot’s last novels done into French 
by F. d’Albert Durade. 

Tus following French pamphlets, &c., on ques- 
tions of the day are announced :—‘ La Question 
Mexique et la Colonisation Frangaise ;’’ “L’ Empe- 
reur du Mexique ;” “ Les Lois et les Institutions 
judiciaires de la Russie;” “Le Droit de la 
Pologne;” “La Pologne, la France et la Diplo- 
matie ;” “‘ Les Congrés des Peuples & Paris,” par 
A. Taya; “Le Congrés des Souverains de 
l’Europe ;’’ “ Constitution future des Nations de 
l’Europe, exposé des motifs,” par H. Drion; 
“ Etudes politiques: Le Manifeste de la Paix.” 
“Te Congrés,” par M. Nougier pére. Further: 
‘*Apergus philosophiques sur TPouvrage de M, 
Renan, la ‘ Vie de Jésus,” par C. et H. 
Jantet, docteurs cn médecine; *‘ Le Droit de 
la Propriété littéraire doit-il étre temporaire 
ou perpétuel ?” par Léon Groz; “ Discours 
de Lafayette pour la Pologne, publiés avee pré- 
face et notes par Ladislas Mickiewicz, précédé 
d'une introduction d’Armand Lévy, sur les de- 
voirs de la France envers la Pologne ;” “ Ephé- 
mérides Polonaises, 3 Juillet, Aodt et Septembre 
1863 ; “ L’Empereur et 8. Em. le Cardinal Arche- 
véque de Rouen devant la Conscience catholique ;” 
“Le Coups de Foudre, précédé d’un essai sur la 
Providence et la Liberte,’’ par A. Bouchet; “La 
‘Vie de Jésus’ de M. Renan devant les orthodoxes 
et devant la critigue,” par A. Réville; and “ Les 
Empires : coup d’cil sur l’accomplissement d’une 
vision biblique,” par un Grand Vicaire. 

WE have of French books :—‘“ Réfutation com- 
pléte du livre de M. Renan, sous le titre de 
La Divinité de Jésus-Christ, démonstration nou- 
velle tirée des derniéres attaques de l’incrédulité,” 
par A. Nicolas, “La Civilisation universelle,” 
par un Philosophe ; ‘“ Jésus-Christ et la Vie Chré- 
tienne,” par l’Abbe Montauzé ; “ Les Robespierre : 
Monographie bibliographique, Extrait du tome 
XII. de ‘ La France litteraire’;” ‘“ Histoire diplo- 
matique de la Guerre d’Orient en 1854: son Origine 
et secs Causes,’ par M. X. Tane; “ L’Epouse 
d’Outre-tombe : ‘exte Chinois et Traduction 
Francaise,” par Léon de Rosny; with a bibliogra- 
phical notice on the best Chinese novels (200 
copies only printed); “Le Rio Parana, cing 
années de séjour dans la République Argentine,” 
par Mme. L. Beck Bernard; “La Voix de Jéru- 
salem,” par Puaux; the fifth volume of “ Mé. 
moires et Correspondance du Roi Jérome et de la 
Reine Catherine,” the second of “ Les Gaudins,” 
by Ponson de Terrail; “ Curiogités de la Cité de 
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Paris; histoire étymologique de ses rues,” &c., by 
F. Heuzé; “Discours sur Divers Sujets de la 
Morale Chrétienne,” par le Pére Bordoni- (pro- 
noncés & Turin devant les Membres de la Confrérie 
pour la Bonne Mort); “Le Barreau au XIXe 
Siecle,” by A. Pinard; “Origines de la Démo- 
cratie: la France au Moyen Age,” by F. Morin ; 
“Histoire Nationale de France: Gaulois et 
Franks ;” “ L’Italie,” by Arnaud ; ‘“‘L’ Esprit de la 
Guerre: principes nouveaux du droit des gens de 
la science militaire et des guerres civiles,” by N. 
Villiaumé ; “ Le Roi Louis-Philippe et la Révo- 
lution ; avec lettres inédites et autographiées du 
roi Louis-Philippe,” par le Rédacteur-en-chef de 
la Gazette de France; “L’(uvre complet de 
Rembrandt, décrit et commencé,” par ©. Blanc ; 
“Histoire des Miracles et des Convulsionnaires 
de Saint Médard,”’ by M. Mathieu ; “ Voyages d’un 
Critique 4 travers laivie et les livres,” by Philaréte 
Chasles ; “ La Société Frangaise pendant la Revolu- 
tion et le Directoire,” par E. et J. de Goncourt ; 
** Correspondance du R. P. Lacordaire avec Mme. 
Swetchine ;’’ “Marie Lesckinska, reine de France,” 
ar Mme. la Comtesse ; “Lessing et le Gout 
rancais en Allemagne,’ par L. Crouslé; “St. 
Paul, sa vie et ses ceuvres,” par M. Vidal. 

“Les Bohémiens de Londres,” par le Vicomte 
du Terrail, has been incorporated in the “ Biblio- 
théque des meilleurs Romans modernes.” 

LonG@GFELLOW’s “Golden Legend” has appeared, 
for the first time, in a French prose translation as 
“La Légende Dorée,” by Paul Blier and Ed. 
MacDonnell (300 copies only printed). 

“Tar Channings,” by Mrs. Wood, has been 
translated into French by Mme. Abrie-Encontre. 

“ Hisrorre de la Révolution Polonaise,” par le 
Comte Stanislas Aramenski (de 1772 4 1864), with 
engravings, is advertised. 

A SECOND edition is announced of M. J. M. 
Quérard’s “Supercheries Littéraires dévoilées,” 
in which writings published under pseudonyms, 
initials, anagrams, and other disguises are traced 
to their authors. It is to be published in num- 
bers, the first of which will appear on the Ist of 
April. 

Or German Schleswig-Holstein pamphlets on 
Schleswig-Holstein (partly antiquated now) ‘we 
further notice :—Kiirschner, “ Ein Wort iiber 
die sechs sogenannten Schleswig-Holsteinschen 
Dorfer ;*-Schiifer, ‘‘ Die deutschen Herzogthiimer 
Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg in ihrem staat- 
lichen Verhiltnisse zu Dinemark in geschicht- 
licher und genealogischer Reihenfolge ;” “ Ur- 
kunden zur Beurtheilung der Sonderburg- 
isch - AugustenBurger Erbanspriiche ;” ‘“ Zum 
niheren Verstiindniss der Schleswig-Holstein- 
schen Angelegenheit fiir Ungelehrte;’’ ‘“ Die 
Bundesexecution, und was wir Schleswig-Hol- 
steiner dabei zu thun haben ;” “ Der rechtmiissige 
Landesherr und der Usurpator: ein Wort aus 
Holstein an die Schleswiger ;” ‘‘ Staatsgrundgesetz 
fiir die Herzogthiimer Schleswig-Holstein vom 15 
Septr. 1848 ;” “Woher? Wohin? an das Volk 
von Schleswig- Holstein ;” “Wer hat Recht—Kénig 
Christian IX. oder der Augustenburger?” “ Das 
Verhiltniss Schleswig-Holstein’s zu Diinemark ;” 
Pernise, “ Rechtsgutachten betreffend die eventuelle 
Succession der Sonderburger Linie des Hauses 
Holstein-Oldenburg in das Herzogthum Holstein, 
abgegeben an die Preussische Regierung den 30. 
Sept. 1851;”’ Wolfarth, “ Rede bei den Eréffnung 
der Versammlung fiir Schleswig-Holstein am 6 
Dec. 1863 zu Rudolstadt;’ Mommsen, “ Die 
Nichtigkeit des Londoner Vertrags vom 8 Mai 
1852 ;”’ and “Die Kriegfiihrung der Dinen auf 
Jiitlund, dargestellt an General Kye’s Riickzug im 
Jahre 1849.” 

“Venice: Her Art Treasures and Historical 
Associations: A Guide to the City and the 
Neighbouring Islands,’ is the title of a translation 
of Adalbert Miiller’s second edition of the Ger- 
man text, illustrated with a map of Venice and 
the Lagoons, which has just been published in 
that city for the use of English visitors. 

Dr. J. H. Plath’s “Die Religion und der 
Cultus der alten Chinesen,” a volume of 245 
pages ; his “ Die Hiiuslichen Verhiiltnisse der alten 
Chinesen ;” and his essay “ Ueber die Quellen 
zum Leben des Confucius”—all reprinted from 
the “Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences”—are most important additions to our 
sources of information on the early history of 
civilization and knowledge of a race for which 
comparatively but little has been done in our 
time. 

BrsrpEs Strauss, who is writing his “ Leben 
Jesu”’ in a more popular manner, Ludwig Noack, 
from Giessen, is, we hear, engaged upon a work 
on the same subject. 

Tar Bohemian Museiim has been presented 
with a colossal map of China, inscribed with 





Chinese characters, upon eight long strips of 
paper, which, placed side by side, represent the 
Chinese Empire in its whole extent. This map 
seems to be the very first ever made of this empire 
—the work of Roman Catholic missionaries, under 
the Emperor Kang-Hi, in the 17th century. 
Chevalier Liporoski, the donor, bought it, during 
his stay in China from a family ruined by the 
war. 

Tue first volume of Charles Reade’s new novel 
has appeared in a German translation, under the 
title “‘ Hart Geld.” 

Butwer’s “ Caxtoniana” form vols. 692 and 
693 of the Tauchnitz Collection. 

* Raccorra degli scritti di Cristoforo Colomb, 
ad illustrare e documentare la scoperta dell’ America 
recitati in Italiano, corredati di note e di una intro- 
duzione da Gio. Battista Torre,’”’ has appeared. 

Tue first number of a new Italian literary 
journal made its appearance at Milan in January, 
the numbers of which are to appear once a fort- 
night. It is called: Circolare de la Libreria 
Italiana, and is somewhat on the plan of Child’s 
American Publishers’ Circular, published at 
Philadelphia, combining a publishers’ circular and 
a literary gazette. 

M. VENTURA DE VEGA, whose death we an- 
te sg in our last number, is at this moment, 

y the same French source from which we learned 
it, reported to be exceedingly well and busily 
engaged preparing new works. 

THE death of Mr. Hunt, the celebrated water- 
colour painter, at the age of 74, is among the 
announcements of the week. 

THE new Associates elected by the Old Water- 
Colour Society are—Mr. Boyce, Mr. EK. B. Jones, 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Lundgren. 

A statue of the Empress Eugenie is to be 
erected in the market-place of Puebla. Several 
proposals have been made as to the costume. The 
first plasticrepresentation of the crinoline, however, 
seems to be the one most favourably accepted. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


MR. FROUDE’S LECTURE. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Srr,—One of the morning papers contains a 
critical notice of the lecture delivered by Mr. 
Froude at the Royal Institution on Friday last. 
The impression produced upon the minds of many 
deeply interested auditors is opposed in toto to 
the conclusions expressed by the writer of the 
article to which reference is now made. 

The concluding sentences of Mr. Froude’s lec- 
ture would, no doubt, merit the severest condem- 
nation if they admitted of the interpretation which 
has been assigned to them. It was manifest, how- 
ever, to any attentive listener, that the objection- 
able passage was a quotation from an author not 
generally known, and was introduced by Mr. 
Froude to show the tendency’of certain scientific 
opinions, but not to express his own views. 

It is distressing to students of history to find 
sentiments carelessly and unjustly attributed to 
an author who is regarded not only as a very able 
authority, but as “having faith in things not 
seen.”’—Your obedient servant, ‘ QUOTATION.” 


London, Feb. 8th, 1864. 








SCIENCE. 


ON THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
NE of the first things which strike our 
friends the Continental savans when they 
come to this country to inspect our scientific 
doings, and, perchance, to live for a time our 
scientific life, is the utter absence of that 
state-aid, control, interference — which you 
lease—to which they have been all their 
ives accustomed. Be they philosophers 
fresh from imperial Paris, Herrn professors 
from Berlin, or come they from one of the 
‘« K. K.” academies of Austria, this point of 
difference—and we consider it to be a very 
national point—between our institutions and 
those to which they have been accustomed 
is sure to be one of the first subjects of re- 
mark. Our scientific system is so obvious 
to us who live in this land of companies 
that the feature which distinguishes it so 
gloriously from the Continental one is gene- 
rally overlooked, and the manner in which 
state-aid is dispensed with is, as a conse- 
quence, rarely considered. 
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It is by no means our intention at the 
present time to deal with the vexed question 
of state-aid, or to ignpre the good work done 
by the scientific Civil Service—a brilliant 
band, of whom the country is justly proud, 
who do their duty in laboratory and observa- 
tory, survey and mine, right well; but we 
wish to dwell for a moment on the inde- 
pendent labours of associations of individuals, 
and ‘to call especial attention, among those 
associations, to the Royal Institution. 

Of the Royal Institution itself we need say 
but very little ; it has written its own history 
indelibly in the annals of scientific and, in- 
deed, human progress. Established in 1800 
for the promotion, diffusion, and extension of 
science and useful knowledge, it can now 
boast of sixty-three years which it has 
rendered famous by grand discoveries, in- 
cluding the laws of electro-chemical decompo- 
sition ; the decomposition of the fixed alkalies ; 
the establishment of the nature of chlorine ; 
the philosophy of flame; the condensibility 
of many gases; definite electrolytic action ; 
the science of magneto-electricity ; the two- 
fold magnetism of matter; the magnetism 
of gases; the action of magnetism and 
electricity on polarized light; and _ the 
radiation and absorption of heat by gases 
and vapours. So much for the promotion 
of science. 

As for its diffusion, was not the scientific 
event ofa week or two ago the opening of the 
Royal Institution’s yearly campaign by one of 
those Friday evening discourses where one 
is sure to hear the latest victory over Nature 
related by the foremost in the fight? Are 
not even children thought of in the pro- 
gramme ? and where else in the world can we 
hear such lectures as those delivered in the 
theatre in Albeyarle Street ?—where else seo 
such experiments? But, although these lec- 
tures are of such yalue, from the extension 
of education in natural knowledge to which 
they have so well contributed, they are no 
longer the unique part of the programme 
they were in the days of Young and Davy. 
By Davyy’s and Faraday’s researches the 


laboratory has become the most celebrated 
in the world, and original investigation has 
become the work which the Institution has 


set itself to do. And this is the feature 
which must ever most commend the Royal 
Institution of our own day to all lovers of 
science. 

While our scientific societies deal with the 
results of researches of individual members— 
researches very often undertaken without any 
particular connexion inter se—while our in- 
stitutions of learning are compeiled by the 
objects they have in view to confine them- 
selves to the beaten track of investigations, 
and while our state-workers have to do the 
State’s work and none other, we have in our 
Royal Institution an unique example of an 
assemblage of individuals striving for the 
propagation of truth by promoting in every 
way original research. In addition to the 
physical laboratory, in which Davy and 
Faraday and Tyndall have done such good 
work, a chemical laboratory was established 
in May last, which, under the able director- 
ship of Professor Frankland, has already, in 
the artificial production of comparatively 
complex organic compounds, given us an 
earnest. of what we may expect. Dr. 
tenses thus refers to what he has already 

one :— 

Amongst these bodies, few have of late attracted 
so much the attention of chemists as the series of 
acids to which the lactic acid belongs ; whilst the 
settlement of the questions at issue cannot fail to 
throw much light on organic compounds in 
general. The gradual building up of these acids 
stone by stone, if I may be allowed the expression, 
offered to us therefore an inviting problem, the 
solution of which we are now attempting. We 
have, in fact, already devised processes by which we 
can thus artificially construct the whole of the 
known acids of this series, together with a number 
of others hitherto unknown; and we are now 
engaged in the detailed investigation of several 
members of this series, such as leucic acid, 
methyl-ethyl oxalic acid, ethyl-amyl oxalic 
acid, and diamyloxalic acid. In pursuing this 
one main object of investigation, we have been 
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brought into contact with other matters of 
secondary importance, such as new processes for 
preparing the zinc and mercury compounds of the 
organic radicals—bodies which are now s0 
largely used by chemists as instruments of in- 
vestigation. These processes have enabled us to 
obtain two new compounds of the organometallic 
class—viz., mercuryamyl and zincamyl, which 
could not be procured by the old processes. 
Thus the field of our inquiry widens at every 
step, and the fruit extracted from it is only limited 
by the number of hands which can be applied to 
work out the mechanical details involved in the 
original idea. 

And now we pass on to the extension of 
science and useful knowledge by lectures— 
the last, but not least, of the functions of 
this Institution. The slow but distinct 
progress of this extension speaks trumpet- 
tongued for itself. The Civil Estimates for 
the present year will offer perhaps the most 
forcible proof of it as far as the State is con- 
cerned, while the professors of Natural and 
Physical Science at our seats of learning, 
and even in one of our public schools, 
attest it. Contrast this with 1799, when no 
public instruction was given in science in 
London. 

We will not stop to inquire what part the 
Royal Institution has played in this splendid 
a gt Surely it has played a noble one; 
out what remains for us to do is to call the 
attention of all interested in original research 
to the effect of this general progress upon the 
Institution which has fostered it. 

The title of our article is the text of a let- 
ter recently addressed to the members by its 
Honorary Secretary, Dr. Bence Jones. He 
tells us that the £200 or £300 a year, which 
was a salary for an investigator once, is no 
longer so now that the practical value of 
scientific investigations is known. He re- 
marks of the professors of the Royal Insti- 
tution :— 


. Each year one is asked to leave us. Large bribes 
are offered. Great promises are made. Our 
professors, moreover, might gain probably many 
thousands a year if they would leave research and 
give their time to those who would pay for scien- 
tific advice. The sums we are able to pay to our 
professors are comparatively so small, that we are 
obliged to allow them to give part of their time to 
other Institutions to earn the means of living. 
Thus they are enabled to live only by depriving 
themselves and us of scientific research. They 
are obliged to say and to do the reverse of that 
which Davy said—“ Having given up lecturing, I 
shall be able to devote my whole time to the pur- 
suit of discovery.” 

Furthermore :— 

The apparatus of the Royal Institution will bear 
no comparison with that of other scientific institu- 
tions, and more especially with the apparatus of 
the Continent. The advances that have been 
made in recent years in the construction of such 
apparatus are as great as in the manufacture of 
guns. It would be as unfair to our professors to 
require them to_compete with other Institutions 
provided with all modern appliances, as it would 
be to compel our soldiers and sailors to oppose 
inferior artillery to Armstrong guns. If the 
Royal Institution is to maintain its renown, its 
apparatus must be augmented and improved. 
Moreover, when the laboratories are in full 
work, a considerable sum must be expended 
yearly in the purchase of materials as well as in 
apparatus. 


As a further reason for raising a new fund, 
he says :— 

The Donation Fund may be of use, by ena- 
bling the professors to give as much of their time 
as possible to the laboratories. In my Report, 
page 11, I say, “ By employing their time else- 
where our professors have been enabled to stay at 
the Institution. .They cannot work elsewhere 
without stinting the time they would otherwise 
give to original research in our laboratory. If 
another Institution should offer more time for re- 
search by giving more means for support, can you 
be surprised if your professors should be tempted 
away?” These words have a further application, 
now when we have elected a Professor of Chemis- 
try, to whom as yet we can only give two hundred 
pounds yearly, out of which he has to pay sixty 
pounds as the salary of his trained assistant. 


Truly, here is no calling upon Jupiter ; 
and there is something noble in this appeal 





to the members of the Institution to help 
themselves; but England at large is in- 
terested in the question, and we trust many 
new members will ask to join in this good 
work. At no time has the Institution been 
more useful, more full of promise, or more 
likely to obtain fresh renown from the dis- 
coveries made within its walls. And yet the 
laboratories at the Royal Institution are only 
fit to be called back kitchens. 

And, while we write, Bonn is spending 
930,000 on a laboratory, and Ziirich £10,000. 

Glad shall we be if this appeal leads some 
Smithson or Stevenson or Fuller to bequeath 
the means for building a noble temple for 
the discovery of truth; and most lasting will 
be his memorial if he will endow professor- 
ships with sufficient income to allow their 
whole power to be applied in the promotion 
of scientific research. f. N. L. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON 
“THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF THE MAMMALIA” AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY commenced this im- 

portant course of lectures—a condensed account 
of which we hope to lay before our readers from 
weekto week—by a brief exposition of the characters 
of the three great divisions of the vertebrate sub- 
kingdom. ‘The first province, which he proposed 
to call “ Ichthyopsida,” contains the fish and the 
amphibia. They all possess branchial respiratory 
organs, at least at some period of their existence ; 
in the embryonic condition they have neither 
amnion nor allantois, or the latter is rudimentary ; 
their blood corpuscles are nucleated, and their 
lower jaw does not articulate directly with the 
skull. The members of the second province, 
“ Sauropsida,” containing the reptiles and birds, 
never have branchiz ; have the amnion and allan- 
tois well developed; their blood corpuscles are 
nucleated ; each ramus of the lower jaw is com- 
posed of several pieces, and articulates with the 
skull by means of the quadrate bone; they have 
a single occipital condyle, and the appendages of 
their epidermis take the form of scales or feathers. 
The third province contains the mammalia alone ; 
they never haye branchie at any period of their 
existence ; the amnion and allantois are always 
developed ; the large majority of their blood cor- 
ong are non-nucleated; each ramus of the 
ower jaw is — and articulates with the squa- 
mosal element of the skull; there are two occipi- 
tal condyles ; the epidermal appendages are in the 
form of hair, and the ienake have mammary 
glands. 

The subject of the present course being the 
mammalia, the lecturer commenced a description 
of what was termed the “ zoological anatomy of 
man” by stating that that which strikes the most 
superficial observer of the human body is the 
erect attitude. This alone, however, is not dis- 
tinctive; he shares it with the penguin and the 
kangaroo, but in these animals the body is sus- 
pended on the flexed femur—the vertical trunk, 
placed on an extended hind-limb, is peculiar to 
man. The principal external zoological characters 
of man were then mentioned Among them were 
seb yw noted the proportions of the body—the 

ength from tip to tip of extended anterior extre- 

mities equalling the height, the vertical central 
point being a little below the symphysis pubis, 
the whole height being seven or eight times the 
vertical height of the head, the legs being longer 
than the arms, and the proximal segments of the 
limbs longer than the distal. The pollex is per- 
fectly free and opposable, and does not lie in the 
same plane as the other fingers ; the palm is very 
nearly square; the carpus is shorter than the 
metacarpus, this shorter than the digits ; the fore- 
arm capable of free rotation. In the lower 
limb, the hallux is only imperfectly mobile, and 
scarcely at all opposable: the sole is longer than 
broad, the tarsus longer than the metatarsus, this 
longer than the digits; there is more or less 
union by integument, or “ syndactyly,” of the three 
middle digits. 

The special zoological characters of the human 
skeleton were then described. The spinal column 
consists of 33 vertebre, of which 7 are cervical, 
12 dorsal, 5 lumbar, 5 sacral, and 4 coccygeal ; in 
the adult state the column forms a double sigmoid 
curve, produced in the dorsal and sacral region by 
the conformation of the vertebre, in the cervical 
and lumbar regions by the elasticity of the liga- 
menta subflava connecting the terior arches. 
In the skull the occipital pel aes are placed 


within the middle fifth of the base; the mastoid 
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processes are largely developed. The cranio-facial 
angle in well-formed skulls is about 90°, and pro- 
bably never exceeds 120°. In consequence of the 
enormous size of the cerebral cavity, the length of 
the head is always more than twice the length of 
the basi-cranial axis. In the interior of the skull, 
the planes of the occipital foramen, cribriform 
plate, and tentorium are parallel to one another. 
The form of the pelvis and mode in which it is 
set on the spinal column are eminently distinctive. 
The pectoral arch has a well-developed clavicle, 
and a large and broad scapula. The humerus has 
a large globular head, and at the lower end a 
rounded facet, upon which the radius plays in 
pronation and supination of the hand. The head 
of the femur is set on its shaft at a wide angle, 
and the internal is longer than the external con- 
dyle. In summing up the peculiarities of the 
human skeleton, it was noted that its special cha- 
racteristics, as distinguished from those of the 
general mammalian type, have (leaving aside the 
upper extremity) all reference to the erect pos- 
ture ; tothis end contribute the form of the ankle 
joint, of the upper end of the tibia, of the head of 
the femur, and of the pelvis, the curvature of the 
different parts of the spinal column, the position 
of the ribs, the breadth and flatness of the sternum, 
and the situation of the occipital condyles. More- 
over, related to the same posture are the absence 
of great bony crests on the skull for the attach- 
ment of the muscles which support the head in 
the lower brutes, the smallness of the jaws and 
teeth, and even the great mass of the brain, which 
would be of little avail unless the anterior pair of 
limbs had been set free to carry out its require- 
ments. 

In the second lecture, on February 4th, Pro- 
fessor Huxley described the structure of the bones 
and muscles of the human hand and foot. The 
osseous framework of the hand—consisting of the: 
carpus, metacarpus, and phalanges—might be 
divided, he said, into a radial tridigital series of 
bones, including the scaphoid, lunar, trapezoid, 
trapezium, and magnum ; and an ulnar bidigital 
series, including the cuneiform and unciform. The 
piriform he regarded as the sesamoid bone of a 
muscle. He then showed that the articulation of 
the metacarpal bone of the pollex or thumb, with 
the carpus, formed, when the hand was placed on 
a flat surface, both horizontally and vertically, 
considerable angles with the plane of articulation 
of the other metacarpal bones. These were charac- 
terized as the “ digital” and “‘ palmar angulations” 
of the joint; and it was further demonstrated that, 
to the direction and form of the articular facet of 
the trapezium, the thumb of man owed its peculiar 
opposability. 

‘he movements of the joints of the fingers are 
flexion and extension in every case, but at the 
metacarpo-phalangeal articulation a lateral motion 
is also allowed. The muscles of the fingers may 
be grouped as flexors, extensors, and divaricators, 
the last pulling the bone out of the straight line 
to one or the other side; their action is very im- 
portant in producing the varied movements of the 
fingers. The interosseous muscles were especially 
described. These have been commonly divided into 
two groups, called “dorsal” and “palmar” re- 
spectively ; this distinction, the lecturer said, 
only refers to their mode of origin from the meta- 
carpal bones, and is quite unimportant, as at their 
extremities they are on the same level, and they 
are inserted in precisely the same mode—viz., each 
divides into two tendons, one of which is inserted 
into the side of the base of the proximal phalanx ; 
the other, more slender, passes upwards and back- 
wards, and joining its fellow from the muscle of the 
other side of the finger, is inserted into the base 
of the distal phalanx, of which it is the proper ex- 
tensor; thus the two interossei of any given finger, 
acting together, are flexors of the proximal and 
extensors of the distal phalanx. One of the 
muscles, acting separately, is a divaricator of the 
finger into which it is inserted. The lumbricales 
are also, to a certain extent, divaricators, and are 
flexors of the second, and extensors of the distal 
phalanges. The number and nature of the muscles 
differ in every finger. The second digit has nine, 
the third seven, the fourth only six, and the 
fifth is the most abundantly supplied with muscles, 
having eleven in all. The thumb has nine muscles 
—three direct extensors (of one of these, the exten- 
sor ossis metacarpi pollicis, it may be noted that 
it sends a slip to the trapezium), but one long 
flexor, two divaricators, the abductor, and a small 
muscle, not noticed in English works, but described 
by Henle as “ interosseus palmaris primus ;” the 
special muscles are the flexor brevis, opponens, and 
adductor ;—connected with theiast is often a flesh 
bundle, having a tendinous origin from the heads 
of the fourth and fifth metacarpal bones, which 
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might be called a “transversus manus.” It is 
further to be noted in the hand, that all the direct 
extensors and flexors are long muscles—that is, 
they arise from the bones of the arm, and that 
there is no muscle corresponding to the peroneus 
longus in the foot. 

The bones of the foot may also be arranged in a 
tridigital inner series, including the astragalus, 
naviculare, and three cuneiform bones, and a bidi- 

ital outer series, containing the caleaneum and 
cuboides. The digital and plantar angles are 
nearly as well marked as in the hand; but the 
hallux is parallel to the other digits in consequence 
of the articular facets of the metatarsal bones not 
being perpendicular to their axes, as inthe meta- 
carpals of the hand, but bevelled off. The arti- 
cular facet on the entocuneiform bone for the first 
metatarsal is nearly flat, owing to which circum- 
stance, and not to the want of special muscles, the 
hallux is unable to execute the motions of the pol- 
lex in man: and hence arises the great apparent 
difference of foot and hand. 

The second, third, and fourth digits have each 
seven muscles, two direct extensors, long and 
short, two direct flexors, perforated and _perfo- 
rating, and three divaricators, the two interossci 
and lumbricalis, all having the same insertions as 
in the hand. ‘The fifth toe has ten muscles, in- 
cluding an opponens, a distinct muscle inserted 
into the whole length of the metatarsal bone, but 
commonly ignored in anatomical works. The 
hallux has ten muscles, three direct extensors— 
including fhe tibialis anticus, which is inserted 
by a distinct tendinous slip into the base of the 
first metatarsal bone, as well as into the ento- 
cuneiform; one direct flexor, two divaricators, 
the abductor, and an inconstant interosseus pal- 
maris primus ; and four special muscles—the flexor 
brevis, adductor, transversus pedis (often rudi- 
mentary), and the peroneus longus. In conse- 
quence of the fixity of the bone into which it is 
inserted, the function of the last-named muscle is 
not to adduct the toe, but to steady the leg in the 
upright position. As far as the muscles are con- 
cerned, the hallux is thus seen to be provided with 
more F  dag means of opposition than the pol- 
lex of the hand. The great flexors of the toes 
were then particularly described, especially the 
arrangement of the tendons of the flexor digitorum 
longus and the flexor hallucis longus in the sole of 
the foot. This arrangement is very complex, and 
varies so much that it is rare to find it perfectly 
alike in two different individuals. Professor 
Huxley stated, as the result of his dissection, that 
the tendon of the flexor hallucis, besides giving off 
the tendon to the great toe, gives distinct slips to 
the two or three succeeding digits, uniting with 
the tendons of the flexor digitorum and the flexor 
accessorius. This description, which differs from 
that ordinarily given in the text-books of anatomy, 
was illustrated by preparations and drawings. 

In the third lecture, delivered on February 6th, 
Professor Huxley remarked that, besides the com- 
parative anatomy, which aims at comparing the 
same parts in different animals, there is another 
comparative anatomy, which has for its object the 
comparison of the resemblances and differences 
between corresponding parts of the same indivi- 
dual. In the last course of lectures delivered at 
the College, Professor Huxley, in examining the 
structure and development of the skull and the 
vertebral column, arrived at the’ conclusion 
that these parts were constructed on a very dif- 
ferent plan. It was, however, otherwise with the 
anterior and posterior extremities. To point out 
the details of the universally-admitted accordance 
between these limbs is by no means an easy pro- 
blem, and noné of the numerous proposed solutions 
of it, not even the one now offered, can be consi- 
dered as ope ad conclusive, not having been 
based upon a —, study of development—the 
only method by which any morphological problem 
van be absolutely determined. After a critical re- 
view of some of the ong? ergo theories upon 
the subject, Professor Huxley instituted a new 
comparison of the limbs, which should be placed, 
he said, not in the position they assume in adult 
life, bnt that- which belongs to them on their 
first appearance in the émbryo. In this condition 
they stand out at right angles with the body, the 
extensor surfaces in both being placed dorsally, and 
the flexor surfaces ventrally. They afterwards gra- 
dually become bent, and then assume the modified 
position which suits them for their function in life, 
and to which the various articulations become 
adapted. Only among the amphibia and reptiles 
does this embryonic position of the limbs continue 
permanently through life. 

The special homotypes among the bonesof the ex- 
tremities were then dem thedivision of the 
skeleton of the hand and foot into the previously- 





mentioned tridigital and bidigital series greatly aid- 
ing the comparison. The correspondence of the 
pollex of the hand and hallux of the thumb, and 
of the other digits, was universally admitted. The 
unciform, magnum, trapezoid, and trapezium of 
the hand agree very well with the cuboid and the 
three cuneiform bones of the foot, and there can be 
little doubt but that the cuneiform and pisiform of 
the hand correspond with the caleaneum, the lunar 
with the astralagus, and the scaphoid with the 
navicular of the foot. The radius is homo- 
typical with the tibia, and the ulna with the 
fibula, all having undergone certain remarkable 
adaptive modifications in their upper extremities, 
as the articular heads of the humerus and femur 
have also taken opposite directions, in conformi y 
with the requirements of the position of the body. 
The fore part of the arm corresponds morphologi- 
cally with the hind part of the leg, and the outside 
of the one with the inside of the other. 

In the pectoral and pelvic arches, the scapula 
was shown to correspond with the iliac bone ; and 
the generally-received opinion that the clavicle and 
pubis are homotypes of each other was objected to 
on the ground of their totally different mode of 
development, and of the different relation of the 
neighbouring muscles and great vessels. That 
which really corresponds to the clavicle in the 
pelvic arch is Poupart’s ligament, and the cora- 
coid is represented by the pubis, or the pubis and 
the ischium in man and the higher mammalia—a 
resemblance strengthened by the fact that in mono- 
tremes and reptiles there are two coracoids, with 
occasionally an aperture between them, corre- 
sponding to the thyroid foramen of the pelvis. 








VITAL POWER, OR SOLAR ENERGY. 
I. 


HE accumulation of newly-discovered facts in 

science, and the discovery of new bearings of 

the facts already known, necessitate from time to 

time a modification or a complete revisal of the 

general doctrines entertained, or the substitution 
of new doctrines altogether. 

Men who have scarcely yet reached middle age 
have seen, in many branches of science, not only a 
complete change in opinion, but a demonstration 
that inferences which a few years before had been 
generally accepted as true, and taught to students 
as the very foundation of true knowledge, had 
been deduced from premises which were actually 
false, and had been received on most inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory evidence. 

The views entertained upon the very difficult 
question of the nature of vital actions have, 
during the last few years, been greatly modified, 
and of late the tendency has been to obliterate, or, 
at least, to render less distinct, the line of demar- 
cation formerly supposed to separate the pheno- 
mena of the organic from those of the inorganic 
world. Scientific inquiry in various deparfments 
has for some time been extending in this direc- 
tion, and nowhere have the new views received 
more distinct expression or warmer support than 
in England. 

1. A living organism is held to be the seat of 
the same changes as inorganic matter. It can 
no more be said that it contains a vital prin- 
ciple than that a crystal contains a crystal princi- 

le. Just as inorganic matter, subjected to the 
influence of new external conditions, will exhibit 
new combinations and new properties, so it is 
argued that the peculiar substances formed in 
living organisms are due to the conditions under 
which their component particles have been brought 
together. 

2. Dr. Carpenter holds that the source of the 
constructive force or power by which the fabric of 
the living vegetable organism is built up is heat, 
and that this heat bears to the organizing force of 
plants a relation similar to that which heat bears 
to motion.* These forces are correlative. Dr. 
Carpenter, however, admits that the germ really 
supplies a peculiar inherent power or “ directive 
agency,” in obedience to which the “ organizing 
force’’ derived from without is utilized in build- 
ing up the fabric after its characteristic type. 
This inherent germinal capacity, which each living 
organism derives from its progenitors, is but the 
parallel of the peculiar differences in properties 
which constitute the distinction between one in- 
organic substance and another, in virtue of which 
each “ behaves” in its own characteristic manner 
when subjected to new conditions. 

3. Thus the characters and properties which 
distinguish one living plant or animal from an- 
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other do not differ, so to say, in kind or essential 
nature from those which distinguish one kind of 
inorganic matter from another. These characters 
and properties are in both cases inherent, and they 
belong to the particular living or inanimate sub- 
stances. Tothisview certain facts are opposed ; and 
I shall endeavour to show that the peculiar charac- 
ters which distinguish one tissue from another are, 
in their nature and causes, different to those which 
distinguish one inorganic substance from another. 
The characters of the tissue result from the oe- 
currence of previous changes, and these were due 
to the influence of a power of a nature distinct 
from any kind of force with which we are ac- 
quainted. The properties of a tissue do not con- 
stitute its “life,” for the tissue which manifests 
these properties is not living. They are not 
therefore vital properties at all. But, unless 
the matter of which the tissue consists had been 
first in a peculiar (vital)* state, it never could 
have been endowed with its distinctive charac- 
ters, properties, or form. Not only does the 
germ possess vital power, but I shall show 
that every minute particle of a portion of the 
matter of which every “cell” of every ‘tissue 
and organ of every living thing is composed 
possesses this vital power, which power it received 
from pre-existing living matter, and it can com- 
municate similar power to lifeless particles. 

4, Professor Tyndall goes a step farther than 
Dr. Carpenter, and does not even admit “ directive 
agency.’ He very distinctly defines the part 
which heat takes in the construction of living 
beings. According to him the sun “ forms” the 
muscle and “builds’’ the brain. He says that 
“lilies”? and “verdure” and “cattle” are the 
sun’s “ workmanship.’ + These assertions must not, 
he insists, be regarded as poetry, but as “ rigid me- 
chanical truth.”” The statements may be rigid and 
mechanical, but are they true? Who has shown 
that muscle and brain and lilies and verdure and 
cattle are formed or built by the sun? Might 
not the sun shine, and might not matter exist 
for any period without one of these appearing 
upon the earth? Do they not all grow from 
matter in a very peculiar state which existed 
before them, and did not this come from matter 
in a peculiar state which existed still earlier? 
Who can distinguish the matter which is to be- 
come muscle or brain from that which is to be an 
ox, a lily, or a blade of grass? Yet Prof. Tyndall 
asserts that all these are formed by the sun. 

5. It is incumbent upon one who speaks so 
very positively to state more particularly the 
changes which he conceives take place when in- 
animate matter becomes a living part of a living 
creature. A sporule of mildew is a very simple 
living thing. It falls upon a damp surface. 
Moisture, air, and perhaps traces of salts pass 
into that simple spore. It becomes larger and it 
weighs more. A child would say “it takes its 
food and grows.” But how wonderfully are the 
properties and composition of this “food” 
changed! A very minute portion of this changed 
matter may be detached, and in the same way 
will alter new food, and the wonderful process 
will continue as long as a supply of food con- 
tinues. Living mildew is there. Lifeless food 
passes in and becomes living mildew. 

The lifeless food consists of matter and sun 
force. The living mildew consists of matter and 
sun force. But what happens when the lifeless 
food becomes living mildew? Is an extra frac- 
tion of the sun’s energy absorbed during the pro- 
cess, and caused to assume the form of “ life” in 
the mildew? If so, indeed are the sporules of 
mildew children of the sun, and, if these, all other 
living forms. 

6. It is to be hoped that Prof. Tyndall will dis- 
cuss what takes place in one small simple cell. His 
philosophy deals only with entire plants, with 
cattle and forests, faune and flore, asteroids and 
worlds, suns and systems. A speck of living 
growing matter is not noticed in all this vast- 
ness. Yet in sucha speck there works a silent 
active power so wonderful, that, long after us, 
generations of patient observers will work, and 
think, and die, and yet men will not know all that 
is to be learned of the results of that power. A 
large volume would not contain all that will be 
made out of the changes which take place in a 
living particle so small that the eye of man cannot 
even see it until it is made to appear thousands 
of times larger than it really is. 

7. But speculation has not even stopped here. 
Some authorities express themselves unable to 
give any reason why inorganic substances should 
not be placed by man under such conditions as 








* The nature of “vital,” as distinguished from chemical 
and physical, changes will be considered in another commu- 
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to produce “ protein matter ;” and it has even been 
suggested that such protein matter might begin to 
live in an organic form. Modern chemistry has 
made such strides of late years that some of the 
substances resulting from the decomposition of 
compounds produced in the animal body have 
been prepared artificially. A few steps in ad- 
vance will show us the artificial production of 
protein; and, this having been made, means will 


man, the man arranges the conditions necessary 
for the production of a living thing, and lifeless 
matter becomes living. 

Not one of those authorities who have pro- 
eemngeer these vast theories, nor one of those who 
ave advocated them, has attempted to give an 
account of what takes place in a particle of the 
simplest form of living matter, when matter 
which is lifeless passes in and assumes the living 
state. It may, therefore, be worth while to con- 
sider the question from this point of view. 

King’s College, London. L. 8. B. 








PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 


HE importance of preserving meat, whether 
for the use of our sailors or for other purposes, 
cannot be overrated, and various ways of effecting 
this object have been, from time to time, devised. 
The methods hitherto adopted on a Jarge scale 
have been the packing of cooked meat in air- 
tight cases, or impregnating it with salt and 
keeping it in barrels immersed in brine. The 
first, though effectual for preserving the meat for 
almost any amount of time, leaves the flesh, even 
when the utmost care jis taken in the process, more 
or less insipid and tastless; the second, though 
also preservative for a considerable time, renders 
the meat not only flavourless, but absolutely ex- 
tracts from it, as Liebig tells us, nearly all its 
nutritive properties, as well as those peculiar 
qualities which are necessary for keeping the 
human body in health. It is well known that a 
long continuance of such food, thus prepared, en- 
genders scurvy. The Admiralty are now making 
experiments with a process devised by Dr. Morgan, 
an Irish gentleman ; and a few days since some 
animals were slaughtered, and their carcasses sub- 
jected to this process in the presence of the officers 
of Her Majesty’s Victualling Department at Dept- 
ford. A bullock having been killed in the usual 
way, the chest was immediately opened and a 
metal pipe with a stop-cock ‘inserted in con- 
nexion with the arterial system. This pipe 
was connected, by means of elastic tubing, with 
a tub filled with brine placed at an elevation of 
about twenty feet above the floor. The stop- 
cock being turned, the brine was forced through 
the arteries of the animal, and, passing through 
the capillaries, flowed back through the veins, 
carrying with it all the blood; making its exit by 
means of an incision provided for that purpose. 
About six gallons of brine passed thus through 
the body, washing out all the blood from the 
vessels. Having thus cleared the vessels, the metal 
pipe was connected with another tub, similarly 
gee containing the preservative materials to 
e injected, and at the same time their exit, 
after traversing the body, was prevented. On 
communication being made, the liquid was 
forced into the vessels, and, by means of the pres- 
sure, it penetrated into every part of the ani- 
mal, and might be seen exuding at any point where 
an incision was made. The liquid used on the 
occasion of the late experiments consisted of six 
gallons and a half of brine, 10 lbs. of sugar, ¢ lb. 
of saltpetre, with half a bottle of catchup and an 
infusion of cloves and pepper. The whole process 
is very rapid, and is extremely simple, requiring 
nothing that can be termed machinery. It took 
no longer than three minutes to send the first six 
gallons of liquid through the animal to wash out 
the vessels, and about three minutes more to inject 
the animal with the preservative liquid. Indeed, 
so rapid is the whole proceeding, that, even on the 
occasion above referred to, where the men were 
unaccustomed to the work, and the arrangements 
were necessarily imperfect, the time occupied was 








only twenty minutes from the killing the animal 
to the complete infiltration being made. The beast 
is then skinned, cut up into pieces, large or small, 
as may be required, and taken to a drying room, 
where it is hung until thoroughly dried, after which | 
it is packed in boxes with sawdust and charcoal. 
It is confidently believed that the meat treated in 
this manner will stand any climate. So far as its 
preservative powers have been tested in this 
country, the process is stated to answer the pur- 
pose. A purveyor at Portsmouth has forsome time 
past treated meat in this way with success, and 
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sells it in the regular course of trade. It is ob- 
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vious that any variety of liquids, chemicals, °F 
condiments may be thus injected into the 
animal, and the meat flavoured in any way th®t 
may be thought desirable; the meat may also be 
dried like hams or bacon, if so wished. Indeed, 
it would seem that the method is peculiarly fitted 
for this purpose. In hot countries, and in coun- 
tries where animals are abundant, and where now 
they are bred almost entirely for their wool, fat, or 
hides, the process seems especially valuable, as by 
it the meat, instead of being thrown away, might 
be rendered available for export for food to other 
countries. The victualling department have had 
a few animals thus prepared for experiment, and 
it is intended to send the meat out on voyages to 
various parts of the world to test its keeping 
qualities. 

So little machinery is required, that a ship’s 
crew could readily carry out the process at any 
place where they could land and animals were 
abundant, and thus lay in a store of meat which, 
although, no doubt, salted to a certain extent, 
would not have the same disadvantages in a sanitary 
point of view as meat preserved in brine-pickle. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


We have received from the Rev. Professor 
Haughton (who has kindly allowed us to anticipate 
their publication elsewhere) the calculations upon 
which he has based his results relative to the 
secular cooling of the earth, recently communicated 
to the Dublin Geological Society, and referred to 
by our correspondent ‘*O. F.”. We much regret 
that want of space compels us to defer their inser- 
tion till next week. 

WE are glad to be able to announce that, at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, held 
on Tuesday last, a letter was received from the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, placing 
£13,000 at the disposal of the Expenses Com- 
mittee, under certain conditions, for beautifying the 
Gardens and carrying out certain proposed works. 
We will give a detailed report of the meeting next 
week. 

WE have to chronicle another death—that of 
Ernesto Capocci, the Director of the Observatory 
of Capodimonte, who died on the 6th ult. Capocci 
was born in 1798, and it is to the early period of 
his life that the more strictly scientific portion of 
his labours belong. In his eighteenth year he 
contributed astronomical observations to the 
Giornale Enciclopedico di Napoli, and indus- 
triously calculated the elements of the comets he 
observed. Many of his observations on sun-spots 
are of the greatest importance ; but the work by 
which he will chiefly be remembered is the prepa- 
ration of Hora 18 of the Berlin star maps, one of 
the most difficult of all on account of the immense 
number of stars it contains, and for which Capocci 
undertook many thousands of observations both 
with the meridian circle and equatorial. His 
* Dialoghi sulle Comete,” which appeared in 1825, 
deserves special mention ; he has also contributed 
largely to the periodical literature of astronomy. 
He was appointed to the directorship of the Capo- 
dimonte Observatory on the death of Brioschi, in 
1833 ; was deprived of his office, for politica] rea- 
sons, in 1848, but reinstated by the government of 
Victor Emanuel in 1860. ; 

Ir has long been a source of regret among those 
interested in astronomy and observatory work 
that the Imperial Observatory of Paris has 
hitherto been all but a sealed book, admission to 
it being almost impossible; we are, therefore, very 
glad to learn from Les Mondes that it has been 
decided that, once a month, on a day to be pre- 
viously announced in the Bu/letin, all persons who 
have applied in writing for admission shall be 
allowed to visit this establishment, and that the 
observers, as is the case with the visitation of our 
National Observatory, shall be in attendance for 
the purpose of giving information to the visitors, 
Those who know best the interruption this must 
cause in the observations will best appreciate this 
boon granted by M. Le Verrier. 

Tue last number of the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, which has been forwarded to 
us by Mr. Triibner, contains an admirably-illus- 
trated monograph on new Melanide of the United 
States by Mr. Isaac Lea, which, both on account 
of its great value and of the great beauty of the 
plates with which it is illustrated, we commend 
to all our readers interested in Conchology. 

Ovr diatom-loving readers have a rich treat 
in store for them in the Conspectus Criticus 
Diatomacearum Danicarum, recently published 
(Williams and Norgate) in Copenhagen, and from 
the pen of Dr. Heiberg. The six plates which 
accompany it are of rare beauty, and some of the 
forms will be new to English naturalists. 
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THE observations made at Madeira by the late 
Dr. Otto Hagen have recently been submitted by 
Herr Hagen to the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
in a paper “ Onthe Heat of the Sun’s Rays.” The 
most important conclusions are :—l. That the 
height of the atmosphere, pre-supposing an equal 
power of absorption in the different super-imposed 
strata of air, is only equivalent to the 173rd part 
of the earth’s radius. 2. The amount of heating 
power of the sun’s rays on entering this atmo- 
sphere is determined by the fact that a beam of 
rays a square inch in cross section would, during 
one minute, elevate the temperature of a cubic 
inch of water 0°733 of a degree centigrade. 3. The 
loss of heat by the passage of the rays through the 
atmosphere is, according to the observations, taken 
on different days and at different seasons of the 
year when the air was apparently clear, very 
variable. The logarithms of the estimated factors, 
indicating the absorptions during a distance the 
length of the earth’s radius, vary between—3 
and—38. ‘These results, as compared with those 
obtained by Pouillet, gave much wider limits for 
the factor mentioned, but the values correspond 
with those here obtained. But, on the other hand, 
Pouillet found the heat of the sun’s rays an eighth 
part smaller; this difference appears to be ex- 
plained by his having assigned too great a height 
to the atmosphere, estimating it at the 80th part 
of the earth’s radius. 

Henna (Lawsonia inermis), a plant which has 
been so long in use in Egypt as a cosmetic and 
dye-stuff, has been introduced into eommerce by 
MM. Gillet and Tabourin of Lyons. According 
to the Coloriste Industriel, the researches of these 
chemists show that the active colouring principle 
is nothing more than a peculiar kind of tannic 
acid, which they propose to call hennatannie acid. 
The dried leaves of the henna plant contain half 
their weight of this substance. The plant is, it 
appears, particularly useful for imparting to silk 
the different shades of black, the colours so ob- 
tained being very beautiful and permanent. 

Amonest the numerous subjects for which prizes 
are offered by the Industrial Society of Mulhouse, 
we notice the following :—“ For an explanation of 
the theory of cotton, unsuitable for dyeing, called 
dead cotton (cofon mort),” a silver medal. “ For 
the use of ozone on a large scale in calico print- 
ing,” asilver medal. ‘“ For the application of sub- 
stances which are sensitive to the action of either 
light or electricity to the production of printed 
fabrics,” a gold medal. “ For a new and useful 
application of light or electricity in the manufac- 
ture of printed fabrics,” a gold medal. “ For anew 
source of aniline besides nitro-benzine,” a gold 
medal.—It would seem from these that the Society 
takes rather high ground. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GIBRALTAR BONE-CAVE. 
To the Editor of Turn READER. 


Srr,—Your issue of the 30th January, which I 
have only just seen, contains a very interesting 
account by my friend, Professor Busk, of the, 
general results yielded by the Gibraltar Bone- 
Cave, discovered and so ably explored by Mr. 
Brome. 

There is one part of it which demands a remark, 
simply on the score of reserve, from me. 

In his account of the sub-stalagmitic remains 
Professor Busk says—‘ To indicate the interesting 
nature of these remains, I may mention that they 
include those of two species of rhinoceros, one 
closely resembling, if not identical with, 2. Hirus- 
cus,” &e. 

My friend, Professor Busk, may be quite right 
in this approximative identification. At present 
I do not feel prepared to go so far. Rhinoceros 
Ktruscus was tirst so named by me; and in my 
concluding remarks, embodying the generaliza- 
tions yielded by the Gower eaves, I stated, “3. 
That Llephas (Loxodon) Meridionalis and R. 
Etruscus, which occur in, and are characteristic 
of, the Sub-marine forest-bed that immediately 
underlies the boulder clay on the Norfolk coast, 
have nowhere been met with in the British 
Caverns” (Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, 1860). The same results were yielded 
by my examination of the contents of the bone- 
caves of Europe in general. 

I am, therefore, not one to admit at pre- 
sent, without better evidence, that Rhinoceros 
Etruscus has been met with in any cave in the 
south of Europe, or elsewhere. Should the 

ies ultimately prove to be one of the contents 
of the “Windmill Hill” cave of Gibraltar, con- 
sequences of high importance will be involved in 
the fact. I think it necessary to say this much, 
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as my name is mentioned by Professor Busk, in 
connexion with the examination of the Gibraltar 
fossil bones. H. FaLconer. 

21, Park Crescent, Portland Place, 

9th February, 1864. 

P.S.—In your report of the Glacier discussion 
at the Royal Geographical Society on the 11th 
January, although the report is substantially cor- 
rect as regards the gist of the argument, I am 
committed to numerous blunders. I must, there- 
fore, refer those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject to my remarks as they will appear in the 
printed proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, which have not yet reached me. H.F. 

[We regret to learn that our report was in- 
correct ; we can only add that, fully aware of the 
importance of Dr. Falconer’s remarks, we sent it for 
correction to the apartments of the Society.—Ep. 


THE COMET. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


Srr,—Although observations of the comet have 
lost much of their interest in consequence of its 
increased distance, there are still traces of the faint 
tail and jet, the nucleus being extremely sharp. 
Yesterday (Feb. 8), it much resembled the 
great nebula in Andromeda. As it is quickly 
passing to the south and retiring both from earth 
and sun, it will soon be out of the reach of smaller 
telescopes, particularly as the moon will interfere. 
But I hope to follow it here to the end of February. 
The annexefl ephemeris will give its place pretty 
well for Oh. Berlin, as I have applied corrections 
indicated by my last observations. 





H. M, . 
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I am, sir, yours, &c., 
H. Romsenre. 


Mr. T, G. Barclay’s Observatory, Leyton, N.E., 
February 9, 1864. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. | 
. Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, Feb. 1.—Tue following 
papers were read :—Chasles—‘‘ On the Determina- 
tion of the number of Conic Sections which must 
touch five gwen Curves of any order, or fulfil 
various other conditions.” Daubrée—‘*On two 
Aerolites.” Gervais—“ Remarks upon the Anti- 
quity of Man, drawn from observation of the bone- 
caves of Languedoc.’ Petit and Robert—“ On 
the Extraction of the Must from Grapes by means 
of Water, by maceration and displacement.” 
Lunel—“ On the Dangers resulting from the use 
of Phosphorus in the Manufacture of Matches.” 
Lacroix—“ Effects of Air upon the Animal 
Economy.” Jackson—‘On the Metalliferous 
Beds of some parts of North America; and upon 
a new Aerolite.” Pisani—‘‘On the Carpho- 
sidérite of Greenland.” Gaugan—“ On the Move- 
ment of Electricity in bad Conductors ” (continua- 
tion). Ciova—“‘On the Influence exerted by 
Polarization upon the Laws of Piles with a Single 
Fluid.” Maumené—“ Experiments upon Iso- 
morphism, showing the non-existence of Pyro-arse- 
niates and Meta-arseniates.” Pagliari—‘On a 
new, easy, and economical Process for the Pre- 
servation of Animal Substances in Fresh Air.” 
Ladrey—‘“ On the comparative action of Oxygen 
and of the Atmosphere upon Wine and other 
Fermented Liquids.” The death of M. Clapeyron 
was announced by the President. A work by M. 
Granger, entitled “ Essai de Physique,’ was sub- 
mitted to the Academy through the Minister of 
Public Instruction. An invitation was received 
from the university and municipal authorities of 
Pisa for the tercentenary féte in honour of the 
birthday of Galileo. M. Benvenisti of Padua 
forwarded through M. Bernard some works in- 
tended for the competitions for two of the Academy’s 
prizes. The Perpetual Secretary announced the 
receipt of a new number of the Celestial Atlas 
published by the Bonn Observatory, entitled 
“* State of the Northern Heavens at the commence- 
ment of 1855.” 





VIENNA. 


Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jan. 
14.— Mathezratico- Physical Section.—Tur follow- 
ing at were communicated :—Prof. H. Hlasi- 
wetz of Innsbruck and Herren y. Gihn and Barth 
—“On Berberin,” and “On two new. Products 
of Decomposition in Guajak Resin.” Prof. J. 
Hyrtl—“On the Pharynx of Catla Buchanani,” 





and “On the Relation of the Arteria hepatica to 
the Vena porte in Amphibia and Fish.” Dr. F. 
Prym—“On a new theory of Ultra-clliptical 
Functions.” Dr. Hubert Leitgeb—‘ Contributions 
to our knowledge of Hartwegia commosa.” This 
latter paper, which will be published in the 
Sitzungsberichte, treats of the following subjects 
connected with the life-history of those plants :— 
(1) The almost normal falling off of the blossoms 
before the formation of the fruit ; (2) The develop- 
ment of certain buds into independent plants ; 
(3) The influence on the nourishment of these 
independent plants of the air-roots which they 
develop. A communication was also read by 
Dr. E. de Vry, Inspector of Chemical 
Researches in the Dutch Indies — “On the 
Cultivation of the Cinchona Tree in Java and 
the Neilgherries,” in which he gave decided 
preference to the English method of plant- 
ing the trees in full sun-light as opposed to 
the plan followed in Java of copying the natural 
disposition of the trees and planting them in dense 
forests. Dr. de Vry exhibited to the Section 
beautifully-erystallized resin from the Antiaris 
toxicaria, also the upas poison itself in a crystal- 
lized state. He regarded the poison as a Glycosite 
that did not act upon the stomach as a violent 
poison, perhaps not as a poison at all, and possessed 
poisonous qualities only when brought into im- 
mediate contact withthe blood. He had convinced 
himself by repeated personal experiment that the 
stories of the poisonous atmosphere of the upas- 
tree are fabulous, Dr. de Vry also exhibited spe- 
cimens of Hesperidine, obtained from the blos- 
soms of Citrus decumana; of Murrayine, a new 
bitter substance belonging to the Glycosites, ob- 
tained from Murraya exotica; a crystallizable 
bitter substance from the seeds of the Thevetia 
nereifolia, belonging also to the Glycosites, and 
separable by sulphuric acid into sugar and an acid 
of beautiful purple colour; and Cerberine, the 
poisonous crystallizable substance from the seeds 
of the Cerbera odollum, a plant frequently found 
on the coasts of Java, and very often used in 
murders by poison. 

Jan. 21.—The following papers were read :— 
Prof. Rochleder of Prague—‘ On the Constitution 
of Organic Compounds and the Formation of 
Homologous Bodies.” M. Haidinger—‘‘On the 
Meteorite which fell in Belgium on the 7th De- 
cember, 1863, at 11.30 a.m.” Prof. Briicke—‘“ On 
the Practical effects of Intermittent Excitations of 
the Retina.’ Dr. Bové—“On the Albanian 
Drin, and the Geology of Albania, especially of 
its tertiary basin.”’ 

Prof. Karl Peters, whom the Academy has 
entrusted with a geological investigation of the 
Dobrudscha and part of the Eastern Balkans, 
stated that he intended starting on his expedition 
towards the erid of April. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Feb. 4. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—TuHe paper read was 
entitled ‘“‘ Experiments to determine the effect of 
Impact, Vibratory Action, and long - continued 
changes of Load in Wrought-Iron Girders,” by 
Mr. W. Fairbairn. We regret that we are com- 
pelled to delay our report of this important com- 
munication. 


Royal Institution, Feb. 1.—General Monthly 
Meeting. W. Pole, Esq., Treas. and V.P., in the 
chair.—TueE Hon. Slingsby Bethell, R. G. Clarke, 
Esq., the Lord Otho Fitz-Gerald, J. Hunt, Esq., 
W. Senhous Kirkes, M.D., F.R.C.P., G. Cargill 
Leighton, Esq., J. Peter, Esq., D. S, Price, Esq., 
Ph.D., F.C.8., W. F. Scholfield, Bsq., W. Bar- 
rington Tristram,Esq., were elected Members of 
the Royal Institution. 





Chemical Society, Jan. 21. Dr. Williamson, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Messrs. Ramsay 
Morton, and J. Pentecost were elected Fellows.— 
Dr. THUDICHUM read the first part of a paper “ On 


- Urochrome, the Colouring Matter of Urine.” —He 


had subjected to an experimental investigation the 
statements given by various authors on the sub- 
ject during the last sixty-three years, and arrived 
at the conclusion that Proust’s fallow resin, 
Scharling’s omichmyl-oxyde, Heller’s urorhodine, 
or indigo-red, Schunck’s indirubine, or indigo-red, 
from urine, Scherer’s colouring matter of urine, as 
subjected by him to elementary analysis, Harley’s 
urohematine, and Marcet’s immediate principle, 
were different expressions for one and the same sub- 
stance—namely, the product of decomposition by 
acids or ferments, under the influence of air, time, 
or heat, of a yellow-colouring matter contained in 
the urine. He also adve to a particular black 
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substance, already described by Proust, which also 
derived from the urochrome, and had distinct 
chemical properties. He then stated that he had 
isolated the peculiar yellow-colouring matter of 
the urine, and termed it wrochrome. By oxidation, 
under the influence of air, this yellow matter 
passed into a red modification, corresponding to 
the matter hitherto described as urroerythine. By 
decomposition under the influence of acids and 
time, or of acids and heat, this yellow soluble 
matter, as well as its red modification, yielded two 
insoluble ones—the fallow resin of Proust, or 
uropittine, and the particular black matter of 
Proust, or wromelanine, and several volatile 
bodies amongst them, a neutral essential oil of 
peculiar properties, and several acids. The parti- 
culars of his analyses, Dr. Thudichum stated, he 
would, with the permission of the Society, bring 
forward on a subsequent occasion. 

Mr. W. M. Watts read a paper “On the Ab- 
sorption of Mixed Gases in Water.”—The experi- 
ments were made with mixtures of ammonia and 
air, and of sulphurous acid and carbonic acid. In 
each instance the diminution of solubility, in pro- 
portion to the reduction of pressure (which is 
special for each of the more soluble gases, and 
therefore discordant with the simple law of 
Dalton and Henry), was found to be the same, 
whether that reduction was effected by. allowing 
the gas to occupy a larger volume, or by 
mixing it with a corresponding quantity of an- 
other gas. 

Mr. R. Adie called attention to some examples 
of ground ice observed during the late frost, and 
to the power of ground ice in effecting the trans- 
port of gravel, Ke. 


Feb. 4. Prof. Frankland, Foreign Secretary, in 
the chair. Messrs. A. A. Ferreira, C. Lambert, 
and J. Wrightson were elected Fellows.—Dr. How 
read a paper “On Mordenite,” a new fibrous 
zeolite occurring in the Trap Rock of Nova 
Scotia. The author first met with the mineral in 
1858, near the village of Morden, or French Cross, 
in King’s County, on the shore of the Bay of 
Fundy. It occurs in the form of small geodes or 
solid concretions of a more or less decided fibrous 
structure, a yellowish or pinkish colour, and a 
highly silky lustre. Its analysis led to the 
formula (NaCa)O +Al,0,+6Si0,+6HO. It 
yielded 68°4 per cent. of silica, and is, conse- 
quently, the most highly silicated of all known 
zeolites—heulandite, to which it corresponds most 
nearly in composition, containing only 59°3 per 
cent. of silica. 

The Chairman announced that arrangements 
had been made for the delivery of the following 
leetures :— 

March 17.—“ On the Organic Peroxides theo- 
retically considered,” by Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., 
F.R.S. 

April 21.—*On the Philosophy of British 
Agriculture,” by J. T. Way, Esq. 

May 5.—“On the Atomic Weights of the , 
Metals,” by W. Odling, M.B., I-.R.S. 

June 2.—‘On the Detection and Discrimination 
of Organic Substances by means of their Optical 
Properties,” by Prof. Stokes, M.A., Sec. R.S. * 


Zoological Society, Jan. 26. E. W.H. Holds- 
worth, Esq., in the chair.— A COMMUNICATION 
was read from Dr. Krefft of Sydney, on a new 
Australian serpent of the family Boide, from Port 
Denison, N.E. Australia, proposed to be called 
Aspidiotes melanocephalus. Mr. W. H. Flower 
read a paper on the brain of the Echidua 
hystrix, referring in particular to the form of the 
corpora quadrigemina, which, contrary to what 
had been usually stated, he considered did not 
materially differ in this monotreme from the ordi- 
nary structure of this part of the brain in other 
mammals. Mr. G. R. Gray communicated the 
description of a new Goliath beetle obtained by 
Dr. Kirk on the Zambesi, proposed to be called 
Goliathus Kirkanus, from its discoverer. A paper 
was read by Dr. J. C. Cox of Sydney, New South 
Wales, on a new Australian species of mollusk of 
the genus Helix, from Port Denison, North East- 
ern Australia, proposed to be called Helix Forbesit. 
Dr. A. Giinther read a list of a collection of thirty- 
one fishes, obtained by Captain I. M. Dow, Cor- 
responding Member, in Central America, among 
which were many new species, and several of them 
of great interest. A paper was read, by Messrs. 
Adam and Angus, containing descriptions of new 
species of shells, chiefly from Australia, in the 
collection of Mr. Angus. Dr. J. E. Gray commu- 
nicated some notes on certain seals, including the 
description of a new species, proposed to be called 
Halocyon Richardii, from the west coast of North 
America. 
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Ethnological Society, Jan. 26. J. Crawfurd, 
Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. The 
new Fellows elected were C. R. Markham, Esq., 
21, Eccleston Sqiare, and Francis Drake, Esq., 
F.G.S., 12, Market Street, Leicester.—THE paper 
read was by Mr. A. R. Wallace, “ On the Varieties 
of Man in the Indian Archipelago.”—-The Malayan 
region is remarkable in many respects. It is the 
largest archipelago in the world. It contains the 
two largest islands—one of which, Borneo, could 
embrace within its limits the whole of the British 
Isles, from the Land’s End to the Orkneys, and 
surround them with a green ocean of tropical 

lants. It contains in the great volcanic belt 
which runs through its whole extent a vast number 
of active volcanoes, and is unequalled for the fre- 
quency of its eruptions and earthquakes. In the 
animal world the most remarkable productions are 
the manlike ourang-utang, found only in Borneo, 
and the lovely birds of Paradise, confined to the 
remote islands of New Guinea, In a submarine 
manner, by banks, one part of the archipelago is 
connected with Asia, and the other with Australia, 
a gulf of deep, unfathomable water separating the 
two. The great islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo being in such relation to Asia, the fact of 
a number of the largest animals of that continent 
—such as the rhinoceros, the elephant, the tapir, 
and wild ox—which could not have crossed the 
sea, confirm the pyobability of these great islands 
having formed a part of the continental mainland 
at no very remote epoch. In like manner the 
animals of New Guinea and some adjacent islands 
confirm the idea of their having been once con- 
nected with Australia; while the belt of deep 
ocean separating these two great regions is of 
ancient date, and was once of greater extent than 
at present, and is the line of demarcation of two 
great zoological provinces as well as of two great 
geological and geographical areas. The two 
human races of the archipelago are as strongly 
contrasted and as strictly limited in geographical 
spread as the plants or animals—the Malays in- 
habiting almost exclusively the western and the 
Papuans the eastern half; and, although in many 
of the outlying islands the inhabitants seem to 
vary, they can be, by an attentive observation, 
referred to one or other of these races. A line 
drawn from the eastern side of the Philippine 
Islands, along the west coast of Gilolo, through 
Bournu, and curving round the west end of Flores, 
then bending back by Sandalwood Island to take 
in Rotti, will divide the archipelago into two por- 
tions, and separate the Malayan and Asiatic from 
the Papuan and Pacific races. The Malayan race, 
as a whole, undoubtedly very closely resembles 
physically the East-Asian populations from Siam 
to Mandchouria. Turning to the eastern parts of 
the archipelago, the brown and black Polynesian 
peoples have much in common, and their features 
are almost identical with those of the New Zea- 
landers. To account for the origin of this wide- 
spread Oceanic race, Mr. Wallace has recourse 
to geological changes, and considers the Poly- 
nesian Islands to be remaining relics of a 
former continent in the Pacific, and that the 
present Polynesians are the descendants of 
the inhabitants of a land now in great part 
sunk beneath the ocean — an opinion sup- 
ported by numerous evidences, physical as well 
as zoological. 

A very important discussion followed, in which 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Professor Busk, Mr. 
Bohn, Sir William Armstrong, Mr. Christie, 
Captain Speke, Dr. Falconer, and the Chairman took 
part. Sir Roderick Murchison concurred in the 
possibility of the geological events on which Mr. 
Wallace had founded his hypothesis, and eulogized 
the paper as one of broad philosophical views. 
He remembers how anxious the Geographical 
Society was for Mr. Wallace to undertake the 
exploration of the region; but they had no con- 
ception then that, in eight years’ travel, even so 
competent a naturalist could gather so great an 
accumulation of facts. With regard to the 
diversity of language amongst the Malayan and 
Polynesian races, he thought that such diyersity 
might easily occur where there was no general 
overruling power, and that it did not necessarily 
mark a diversity of races. Over large tracts of 
Siberia one language was spoken without any dis- 
tinguishing inilections—so much could be accom- 
plished by an autocratic government. On the 
other hand, within four hours’ ride by rail in our 
own land, a dialect was spoken by the Welsh un- 
intelligible to a Cockney. 

Professor Busk spoke on the typical forms of 
the crania of these races, and admitted that con- 
siderable light had been thrown in his mind on 
the causes of their then geographical distribution 
by Mr. Wallace’s suggestions, 
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Dr. Falconer added very valuable testimony 
as to the zoological distribution and the affinities 
of the animals of the Asiatic continent and 
the western part of the Malay Archipelago, and, 
referring to known changes of the land in Europe 
and Africa, established by geological investigations 
as occurring within the human epoch, urged that 
such changes were equally probable and possible 
in the Malayan Archipelago. 

Mr. Crawfurd contended that several of the 
great beasts were more restricted to certain islands 
than had been admitted in the discussion. He did 
not think these animals had travelled over from 
the continent at all, but that they had been 
produced on the spot. 


Feb. 9. J. Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair.—‘‘ On the Ethnology 
of Australia,” by Mr. A. Oldfield.—The author 
considered the New Hollanders to be mainly 
of Malay descent, which people, he supposes, 
colonized the northern shores of Australia, 
and thence the descendants have spread east- 
ward over the continent, following to a great 
extent the lines marking the distributior of edible 
plants. The familiar customs of the various tribes 
evince a community of origin; but, as the migra- 
tions have rarely been directly south, the migra- 
tory bands have crossed each other’s lines, leaving 
their traces at the points of transit. The tribes 
inhabiting the country from the Murchison River 
to Sharks Bay possess more of the characteristics 
of the negro family than do the aborigines of 
any other part of Australia; and, as some of their 
proper names are similar to those used on the 
opposite coast of Africa, we may assume that 
there has been a recent mixture of negro blood 
with that of these Western Australian tribes. 
That such accidental blending of races should 
sometimes occur on the shores of much-frequented 
seas is probable from the following facts :—At 
Champion Bay, in Western Australia, the author 
was much surprised to find, in some of the old 
natives, features nearly approaching the European 
type, although those parts had been settled but a 
very few years. He mentioned this fact to a 
medical gentleman, who informed him that he 
had made the same observation, and could account 
for it in no other way but by supposing that a 
ship which had sailed from Calcutta to Swan 
River in the early days of the colony, and had 
never since been heard of, was lost in these parts, 
and that some of her people who had escaped had 
mingled with this tribe—a surmise strengthened 
by the traditions of the natives, who to this day 
call Perth (the capital of Western Australia) 
Ca-cut-ta, having probably mistaken the place of 
departure for that of the destination of the rescued 
people ; added to this, they often asserted that, in 
the event of the departure of the Whites from 
among them, there were many of their females 
whom their laws would permit them to eat, they 
having white blood in their veins. This approach 
to the European type of features the author 
has also observed among the natives about 
Geography Bay, where the unfortunate Dr. Vape 
was so cruelly deserted by his inhuman superior. 
According to the accounts of these natives, this 
unhappy naturalist lived many years among them, 
conforming to all their habits, and at length dying 
a natural death. “ Self-died,” said an old native in 
return to the author’s question as to the mode of 
his death. While botanizing in the country about 
the Murchison River (1858-9) the author was de- 
sirous of making a journey to Sharks Bay, and to 
that end sought of the natives all the information 
they could give respecting the nature of the coun- 
try between these two points. One locality where 
water was to be found was indicated as “The place 
where the Blackfellows ate the Whitefellow,” and, 
on inquiry, the author discovered that it was a 
man whom they had found wandering in the bush 
—one, perhaps, who had escaped death by ship- 
wreck only to meet a more horrible fate. Another 
place was “Where the Blackfellows found the 
Whitefellow ;” and, in reply to the author’s ques- 
tion whether they ate him also, his informant re- 
plied, in a mournful voice, “No; he was dead ;” 
on his suggesting that, had he been alive, they 
would have killed and eaten him, the native re- 
plied, “ O yes, of course.” From these and other 
instances recorded it is within the limits of possi- 
bility that various parts of the coast of this con- 
tinent have been visited by strangers, who, to 
some extent, have left behind them traces of their 
presence either in the physiognomy or the lan- 
guage of the existing races; and this supposition 
goes far to dispel the mystery that the evident 
off-shoots of one and the same race should, in 
these respects, be so entirely diverse. With re- 
spect to the general form of the cranium of all 
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Alfouras, one thing is apparent—the younger the 
subject the better shaped is the skull, and it is 
only in extreme old age that it so nearly approaches 
the simial type that, in mixing with them, we feel 
doubtful whether we have to do with intelligent 
monkeys or with very much degraded men. How- 
ever heated they may be by exercise or the weather, 
the surface of their bodies always has a cold 
clammy feel; and the author never could endure 
their reptile-like touch without a thrill of horror. 
The amount of blood in their bodies seems much 
less than in the European, for, though mortally 
wounded, they bleed but little. The hair of the 
Alfoura is generally black, glossy, and with a na- 
tural tendency to curl; but in some instances it 
assumes much of the woolliness of that of the 
negro. In stature there seems as much variation 
among these savages as there is among civilized 
nations, the mean height being no greater than it 
is in England. Out of thirteen Sharks-Bay na- 
tives who visited the Murchison in 1859, twelve 
were above 5 ft. 10 in. in height, while the last, the 
most lively and pugnacious of the party, stood 
only 4ft. 9in. In age there seems a great reduc- 
tion in stature, for the author does not remember 
ever to have seen a tall old man. In general, the 
women are shorter than the men, and far more 
slightly built ; but exceptions to this rule are not 
rare, and, in the settled parts, where—the law 
there protecting them—they are not destroyed 
when they become old and useless, they become in- 
ordinately stout after they are past child-bearing. 

Sir Charles Nicholson dissented from the 
author’s view that the aborigines are descendants 
of the Malay. He thought he had generalized too 
extensively upon the special characters of the 
inhabitants of the Western parts. He considered 
the natives were of the negro type. It was 
true the woolly hair was usually absent, but in 
other characters the Australian resembled the 
negro. He had never before heard of the resem- 
blance of the Australian languages to that of the 
Malay. He thought, on the other hand, that, 
although the tribes only a few miles apart couid 
not understand each other, yet there were, seem- 
ingly, the same fundamental principles extending 
through the whole of the numerous dialects. 
There is a general impression that the dingo was 
introduced by the Malays, but, if it be true, as 
stated, that the bones of dog have been found 
fossil with those of marsupialia in tertiary deposits, 
such a fact would be evidence of the former ex- 
istence of thatanimal. He referred to the scorings 
of human or animal forms on rocks, but did not 
concur with the author of the paper that they 
were indications of the former existence in the 
country of a more civilized race, although these 
scorings occurred sometimes under circumstances 
which would indicate considerable antiquity. He 
referred also to the cave described by Sir George 
Grey, the designs in which, he consbiebed, were of 
religious subjects, and were probably made by 
some shipwrecked Spaniards. He confirmed the 
gradual diminution of the population, but he 
denied the effects of the European settlements of 
driving off the game from the old hunting-grounds 
and causing a want of food amongst the natives. 
On the contrary, animal food had been rendered 
more abundant. The preservation of the grass 
was a necessity for the sustenance of the Europeans’ 
flocks and herds, and, in consequence of the pre- 
vention of the old practice of setting fire to the 
grass, the kangaroos had greatly increased in num- 
ber and were more abundant than ever. 

Mr. Hood agreed with Sir Chas. Nicholson in 
his objection to the author’s notion that the 
aborigines are Alfouras. He noticed the existence 
of acavewith figurings near the Gulfof Carpentaria, 
one of which somewhat resembled the form of 
Buddha. He thought these might be of Mala 
origin. He did not agree with Sir Chas. Nichol- 
son as to the negroid resemblances of the natives. 
He considered them to be Papuans. 

Mr. Walker added some remarks as to the pos- 
session by the natives of the northern part of 
New Zealand of a dog seemingly like the dingo. 

Mr. Crawfurd considered migration beyond the 

wer of the Australians ; they had not even a boat. 
He could not admit them to be of Malay origin. 
He had looked into a great many native vocabu- 
laries, and he could find no resemblance at all to 
the Malay. There was no negro character about 
them—the Papuans, or people of New Guinea, are 
the nearest to them, but the Australians have not 
attained to the same point of civilization. He 
thought the various native lan differed very 
greatly; ifthe language were one and the same it 
would, in his opinion, bear evidence of a civiliza- 
tion which is not known to have existed amongst 
the Australians. He noticed their extraordinary 
powers of mimicry, A native brought many years 
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ago to England was introduced to Sir Joseph 
Banks whose manner and voice he imitated most 
exactly. 

Mr. R. S. Poolé said that reduplication of 
syllables was indicative of the rudest form of any 
language. It may be that words of similar sound 
that are widely spread may be natural expressions 
of voice, or imitative of sounds. 

A note from the President, Mr. J. Lubbock, 
F.R.S., was read, describing a stone celt found in 
the boulder-clay of the Island of Lewis. 

The new Fellows elected were Messrs. T. F. 
Wade, Secretary H.M. Legation, Pekin, W. W. 
Shaw, and A. M. Aitkin. 


Anthropological Society, Jan. 19. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. The following new 
Members were elected :—Messrs. P. Powys Lybbe, 
M.P., R. C. Marsden, H. Butler, and W. Eassie. 
—TueE following papers were read :—“ On the 
Extinction of Races,” by Mr. R. Lee (a report of 
this paper has already appeared in Tor READER) ; 
“On the Extinction of Races,” by Mr. T. Ben- 
dyshe.—Pointing out that we had now known 
America for 400, Polynesia for 200, and Australia 
for about 100 years, he criticized the unphiloso- 
phical conclusion which had been arrived at, that 
extinction of the aborigines in all cases was in- 
evitable, and discussed in detail the theories 
which had been offered. There was no reason for 
the assumption that the laws of population were 
different in different parts of the world. Referring 
to the theories of Malthus, Waitz, Lang, and 
Stokes, Mr. Bendyshe arrived at the conclu- 
sion—that races have only been extinguished, or 
brought to the verge of extinction, when it has 
happened that the soil on which they subsisted 
has been occupied by other races, at the same time 
that their number was in process of diminution 
through the operation of the same causes to which 
all races are periodically subject. Arguments at 
great length were brought in favour of this propo- 
sition, as well as statistical and political facts. 

In the discussion which ensued, Dr. Hunt, 
Messrs. A. R. Wallace, B. Pusey, G. Witt, Reddie, 
and others took part. 





Feb. 2. Dr. Hunt, President, in the chair, 
Dr. George Moore and H. G. B. Hancock, Esq., 
were elected Fellows.—A paper, by Professor 
C. G. Carus of Dresden, with notes by Mr. C. 
Carter Blake, was read “On an alleged peculi- 
arity of the maxillary bone in the skull of a 
Greenlander which was proved to be not peculiar 
to the Esquimaux race.’ 

A paper “On Anthropological Desiderata, con- 
sidered with reference to the various Theories of 
Man’s Origin and existing Condition, Savage and 
Civilized,” by Mr. J. Reddie, was next read.—A fter 
some preliminary remarks, the author observed that, 
in the very same volume in which Sir Charles Lyell 
acknowledges his long-lived rejection of facts 
bearing upon the antiquity of man, he becomes 
the ardent advocate of a new and startling theory, 
which strikes at the root of, and supersedes, all 
other theories and traditions of man’s origin and 
history ; and he recommends it to be accepted, as 
“at least a good working hypothesis,” upon the 
sole ground that the geological record—which at 
present contradicts it—is “so very imperfect.” 
According to the transmutation theory, adopted 
by Sir Charles Lyell, man becomes merely the 
last link in one so-called “natural” chain of 
being; anthropology would then be, apparently, 
reduced from one of the most difficult and compli- 
cated of human studies to a simple fraction of 
one common science of organic life, and “ anthropo- 
logical desiderata” would dwindle down to the 
attainment of one solitary object—the discovery of 
a semi-human skull! A hypothesis so sweeping 
and comprehensive as this claims the especial 
attention of anthropologists. It is either a very 

t truth or an astounding error. If true, it 
summarily of the most important an- 
t logical hypotheses. It gets rid, of course, 
of polygenous theory, by assigning to us the 
ape for an ancestor immediately through the 
negro. But it not only settles the question of 
man’s origin from one or many Adams, but it 
also determines that the primitive man was a 
savage, or something even lower. The author 
proceeded to criticize the views of Mr. Darwin 
and Professor Huxley in a like manner. 

Mr. Reddie next animadverted on the existin 
classifications of the varieties of man, and con 
state of our terminology. 

An animated discussion ensued, in which the 
views advanced in the poe were severely criticized 

Dr. Lge Ree ee ga Pg Carter 
. erie , an r. G. EB. 
Roberts ; and supported by Mr, ©. 8, Wake. 





British Archeological Association, Jan. 27. 
George Vere Irving, Esq., V.P., in the Chair.— 
THanks were voted to Mr. Wentworth for photo- 
graphs and drawings of Old Heath Hall, near 
Wakefield, the arms of Heath and Dalston, and 
of the Earlof Warren; also to the Leicestershire 
Archeological Society for their Transactions, 
Vol. I., part 2. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited the upper half of an ex- 
ceedingly rare embossed tile, discovered on the 
site of Whitland Abbey, Carmarthenshire. In 
the centre was depicted the Holy Lamb supporting 
the banner of the Cross, encircled by a bend 
holding four shields, charged as follows:—1. a 
bend; 2. two bars; 3. a chevron; 4. @ cross. 
Between the shields are placed a peacock, peahen, 
dragon, and lion, and in the spandrils, fleur-de-lys. 
It is of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited an encaustic tile of the 
fourteenth century, found in Wales, stamped with 
the device of a rose of five petals. It has been 
glazed. 

Mr. 8. Wood exhibited some relics discovered 
at Maidstone—an encaustic tile of the time of 
Edward I., a polychromic gally tile, small iron 
knife with ivory handle, having the pommel and 
ferrule inlaid with gold, and a black leather shoe, 
with high heel of a red colour, and the long square 
toe of the reign of William and Mary. Mr. Wood 
also exhibited two gally tiles, with a geometric 
pattern of Moresco design. 

Captain Tupper exhibited some forgeries of 
antiquities purchased by a friend of a man dressed 
as a “navvy” at St. Paul’s Chain, whence he 
stated they had been obtained. Mr. Gould ex- 
hibited two others from Dowgate Hill; and Mr. 
Levien stated that, within a short time, as much of 
this rubbish as would fill a large wheelbarrow had 
been brought to the British Museum. Mr. 
Cuming stated that all these specimens tasted 
of nitric acid, into which they had been dropped 
from the plaster of Paris moulds in which they 
were made. A key in lock metal exhibited was of 
a novel character of this but too successful 
species of fraud, and antiquaries should be more 
careful. 

The Chairman, on the part of Mr. Greenshields 
of Kerse, exhibited photographs of a discovery 
made in excavating at Carlisle, representing an 
ossuarium of stone, containing a large bottle with 
incinerated remains, a terra-cotta lamp, and small 
urn, placed at the mouth of the vessel, upon 
which were found several iron objects, which, by 
extensive oxidation, had assumed the form of 
figures, and had been conjectured to have been 
Penates. They are-simply rusty nails, and were 
exhibited to the meeting. Also the photograph 
of another smaller ossuarium, with a terra-cotta 
urn, the figure of a lion devouring some animal, 
and a portion of a sepulchral slab commencing 
D.M., and terminating with the end of a name 
RIVS. ‘There was likewise exhibited a portion of 
a Roman sepulchral slab, giving the representation 
of the feet and part of the dress of a female, 
beneath which could be read 

D. M. 
AN'LVCILIE. VIX. AN. LV. 
—found in a field at Carlisle. 

Mr. Planché read an account of the discovery 
of a stone coffin, having on the lid a cross of the 
thirteenth century, found in Ash Church, near 
Sandwich. It had been the resting-place of an 
ecclesiastic, concerning whom Mr. Planché made 
some ingenious conjectures. 

Mr. Baigent communicated the particulars of 
the discovery of a leaden coffin at Bishopstoke, 
Hants, on the 16th of January. In digging for 
gravel near the railway station the labourers. 
struck upon some metal, which, on examination, 
proved to bea leaden coffin so much oxidized 
that upon its removal it fell into portions, and 
exposed the skeleton of a young female, with 
whom had also been buried three or four glass 
lachrymatories or vessels, much injured by the 
falling in of parts of the coffin. The coffin is 
unquestionably Roman; so also must be the 
glass. Mr. Baigent gave minute particulars of 
the discovery, and has taken drawings of the 
several yes The Rey. E. Kell sent also a 
notice of this discovery, and*Mr. J. D. Smith 
drawings of the coffin and glass ; and the subject 
was referred over to the next meeting for com- 
parison. 

Mr. George Collins exhibited two photographs 
of the Bartlow Hills, threatened with destruction 
by a proposed line of railway. The Association 
had strongly expressed its opinion against the 
removal of objects so interesting to historians and 
antiquaries, and well known by the papers of the 
late Gage Rokewode, Esq., in the “ Archeologia.” 


There can be but little doubt that the directors. 
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and engineer of the railway will pay attention to 
the representations so strongly made by societies 


| and private individuals, and avoid injury to these 


interesting objects. 





Numismatic Society, Jan. 21. W.S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The Rev. Henry 
Meason and J. Stone Smallfield, Esq., were duly 
elected Members of the Society —Mr. Burrery 
exhibited a silver dollar of Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick, 1661, two tokens, and a farthing of 
Southampton. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited casts of a gold 
coin of Cunobeline lately found at Cudham, Kent, 
and communicated to him by G. W. Norman, 
Esq. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited two silver coins of 
Valens and Julianus, found some years ago with 
many others in an urn near Wantage. 

Mr. Grenfell exhibited a 5-cent. note payable 
by the State of North Carolina, and a 1-dollar 
note of the Confederate States of America, dated 
June 2, 1862. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a cast of a gold coin of 
Addedomaros in the collection of Mr. R. Almack 
of Long Melford, Suffolk. Mr. Evans also exhi- 
bited a false testoon of Francis and Mary of Scot- 
land, from the same dies as the gold coin exhibited 
at a previous meeting; also a false dollar of Mary 
and Henry dated 1565. 

Mr. Webster exhibited the following false coins 
of the English series :—(1.) Henry VIIT. testoon 
of fine silver, mm. on obverse side, on reverse a 
fleur-de-lis. The letter E on the observe is Roman, 
and on the reverse Lombardic. The legend on 
the reverse is “ Posui Deum adjutorium meum.” 
(2.) Edward VI. side-faced shilling, mm., a harp. 
(3.) Edward VI. Bristol penny, mm. fleur-de-lis. 
(4.) A penny of the sovereign type of Edward. 
(5.) Mary penny, “ MAR. D.G.,” &e. (6.) Testoon of 
Jane Grey as Queen; reverse legend, “Si Deus 
nobiscum quis contra nos.” 

The Rev. J. H. Pollenfex communicated some 
further notes “On the Coins of Aithelred lately 
found at Ipswich.” 

Mr. Evans read a paper by himself ‘On some 
Anglo-Saxon Scealtas found in Friesland.” 

Mr. Madden read a paper, communicated by 
R. 8. Poole, Esq., “On Coins of Seyros.”—The 
island of Scyros has hitherto been a blank in Greek 
numismatics. It was one of the Sporades, and 
must be distinguished from Syros of the Cyclades. 
The coins now attributed to it by Mr. Poole have 
on the obverse the head of a hero, and on the 
reverse the legend SKNPOwith the type a Bactrian 
buckler, beneath which a sword. They are of 
silver and copper, but there is also a pattern in 
lead. Mr. Poole gave an interesting account of 
the history of this island, and concluded (1) that 
the obverse represented the head of Achilles, and 
the reverse his arms; (2) that they were struck at 
the town near which stood the Achilleion; and 
(3) that their date is of the latest period of the 
independence of Scyros, before the Athenian 
conquest (B.C. 469). 





Civil Engineers, Jan. 26. J.R. McClean, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—THer paper read was 
“The East Coast, between the Thames and the 
Wash Estuaries,” by Mr. J. B. Redman, M. Inst. 
C.E.—The object of this paper was chiefly to de- 
scribe the peculiarities of the East Coast from the 
Thames to the Wash, including the well-known 
formations termed Nesses, caused by the constant 
abrasion of the neighbouring cliffs, due to the in- 
fluence of wind waves, produced by gales from the 
N.E. acting on the large area of the North Sea. 
A similar paper was read in 1852 (Minutes of 
Proceedings, Inst. C.E., yol. xi., pp. 162—204), 
describing the South Coast, from the Thames to 
Portland ; the leeward motion in that case being 
up Channel, due to the influence of 8.W. winds, 
the resultants being the well-known shingle for- 
mations of the Chesil beach, Portland; Hurst 
beach, at the entrance to the Solent; Portsmouth 
beach ; Brighton beach, which was the site of the 
town in the time of Elizabeth, subsequently de- 
stroyed by the sea; Langley Point, formed under 
Beachy Head, after the destruction of Old Brighton, 
and which shut up the old haven of Pemsey, or 
Pevensey, now a mere drainage outfall ; Dungeness, 
stretching four miles into the sea, beyond what 
was the coast line at a comparatively modern his- 
toric period, and which had increased, as Langley 
Point to the west had decreased, subsequent to its 
maximuin protrusion. The alternations of the 
beach eastward at Dover and Deal, and its subse- 
quent deposition beyond Sandown, where such 
remarkable alterations had occurred of late years, 
involving the demolition of Henry VIII.’s Castle, 
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at Shingle End, were traced; Shingle End, as its 
name implied, being the leeward resultant of the 
beach travelling up Channel from the westward, 
diverting the course of the Stour, extinguishing 
the Roman ports at Richborough and Reculver, 
and assisting in closing up the estuary between 
the main land and the Isle of Thanet. The object 
of this paper, like that of 1852 on the South 
Coast, was to describe the characteristics of a 
range of coast within certain limits, to trace the 
changes produced by constant natural causes, and 
the resultant influences on the various harbours ; 
those of Harwich, Orford, Southwold, Yarmouth, 
Blakeney, Wells, and Brancaster being mainly 
dependent on such natural barriers as those de- 
scribed; as also their improvement, or deteriora- 
tion. Thus, in some instances, as at Yarmouth, 
by judiciously constructed works, material im- 





considered it as merely accidental.” Now, in bis 
(the President’s) paper on the Drift of Manchester, 
eleven sections of wells and bores are given, and 
in ten of those the lower sand and gravel had been 
met with; thus showing that it can scarcely be 
considered as merely accidental, as Mr. Hull states. 
In many other sections since examined in Lanca- 
shire, this deposit has also been found underthe till. 
With regard to the upper bed of boulder clay, Mr. 
Hull stated that he (the President) had alluded to 
it; but Mr. Hull considered it to be quite as im- 
portant as the lower, both in thickness and area, 
The old term “till” is as good as that of boulder 
clay, and, as it has been long used, there is not 
much use in changing it. During the last twenty 


_ years he had collected many facts, which he in- 


provement was effected, and at Orford, where no | 


assistance was rendered, great changes occurred, 
asalso at Harwich, where, fromconstant progressive 
change, it was difficult to speculate on the ultimate 
result of the continued operation of natural 
agencies, unchecked by works of a conservative 
character, 


MANCHESTER. 


Literary and Philosophical Society, Jan. 12. 
J.C. Dyer, Ksq.,V.P., in thechair.—Tux President, 
in the name of a number of members, presented 
to the Society a portrait of one of its Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. P. Joule, LL.D., F.R.S., by G. Patten, 
A.R.A. Mr. J. Rogerson was elected a Member. 
The following extract from a letter from T. T. 
Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., was read :—‘ On referring 
to the article ‘ Dodo’ in the English Cyclopedia, 
I find that Mr. Sidebotham is mistaken in sup- 
posing that his photographs exhibit ‘the earliest 
figure of this now extinct bird.’ The frontispiece 
of De Bry’s ‘Quinta Pars Indie Orientalis,’ A.D. 
1601, contains ‘a pair of these birds on the cornice 
on each side’ of the ornamental border. Clusius, 
in his ‘ Exotica,’ a.p. 1605, also gives a figure, 
which he says is copied from the journal of a 
Dutch voyager, who had seen the bird in a voyage 
to the Moluccas in a.p. 1598. Mr. Buxton’s 
‘Histoire’ appears to follow next in order, since 
the journal of Admiral Peter Wilhelm Verhuffen, 
as quoted by the late Mr. Strickland, was printed 
at Frankfort in A.p. 1613.” 

The President made some remarks on the Lan. 
eashire and Cheshire Drift. In the year 1841 he 
first attempted to class the drift deposits found in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, in a small 
paper with a map, which he prepared for the 
Statistical Socicty of Manchester. In that memoir 
he divided the foreign drift in the ascending order: 
—(1) lower sand and gravel: (2) till; (3) upper 
sand and gravel; and he described the more 
modern deposits found in valleys (4) as valley 
gravel. This order he adopted in a paper read 
before the Manchester Geological Society on the 
22nd December, 1842—* Notes on the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Drift ’—and printed by that Society 
in their proceedings of 1843. In that paper, in 
treating of the upper beds of sand and gravel, he 
says, “At Manchester, it (the Higher Drift) is 
composed of lower gravel, till, and sand and 
gravel, while at Heywood and Poynton, near the 
base of the Pennine chain, the beds of sand and 
gravel are parted by several beds of loam and 
clay.” , Again, in speaking of No. 3 deposit, he 
says, “ The gently rising lands of the two counties 
are generally composed of this deposit. It varies 
much both in its composition and thickness. Near 
the sea at Ormskirk the till is sometimes found 
without it; but, as you proceed to the east, it 
makes its appearance, and gradually thickens 
until it attains its greatest thickness near the base 
of the Pennine chain; not only does it increase in 
thickness, but it becomes more complex, and con- 
tains beds of clay, marl, and loam, of several 
yards in thickness. The country lying bettveen 
Manchester, Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Ashton, and 
Stockport for the most part is upon it, and forms 
one great sand bank, which continues south into 
Cheshire.” The same classification he adopted in 


two papers, one on ‘the Drift of Manchester, and | 


the other on the same deposits at Blackpool, 
printed in Vols. VIII. and X. of the Society’s 
Memoirs, as well as in a paper printed in the 
Manchester Geological Society’s Transactions for 
June 1862. 

Mr. Hull, in his communication, read at the 
last meeting of the Society, divided the higher 
drift deposits into (in descending order) :—“ (1) 
Upper Boulder Clay; (2)') Middle Sand and 
Gravel ; and (3) Lower Boulder Clay. The Nos. 
2 and 3 had been described by the President, as 
also a lower bed of sand and gravel, of whose ex- 


istence he (Mr, Hull) had considerable doubts, and 
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tended to publish when he had completed his 
collection, but these did not show one bed of clay 
or marl which could be called upper boulder clay, 
but several; in fact, there were numerous inter- 
calations of it in the sand and gravel, one of which 
he had seen occurring at Kersall Moor entirely 
surrounded by sand. To show the complexity of 
these deposits, and the difficulty of reducing them 
to two, two sections were exhibited, one near Hyde 
and the other at Outwood. From tlie position of 
the Outwood section, in a slight depression, and 
the higher grounds adjoining being capped with a 
bed of ciay containing pebbles, eight or ten feet 
in thickness, another deposit of clay should be 
placed on its top. Thus, in one case there are six 
beds of boulder clay, and in the other only three. 
These are two of the many instances which could 
be adduced, and suggest caution in attempting to 
classify these deposits without collecting and con- 
sulting numerous sections. 

A paper was read entitled “ Inquiry into the 
Question, Whether Excess or Deficiency of Tem- 
perature during Part of the Year is usually com- 
pensated during the Remainder of the same 
Year,” by G. V. Vernon.—The difference between 
the mean temperature of each month and the 92 
years’ average for the same month was found for 
every month during the year, and the figures were 
collected into two columns, according as they were 
positive or negative. The sums of these two 
columns serve to show the number of degrees the 
mean temperature was above and below the ayer- 
age during the year. These figures have been 
laid down, and prove most distinctly that, if the 
mean temperature is above or below the average 
during part of the year, it by no means follows 
that the converse holds good during the remainder 
of the year. During the 92 years, there were 23 
in which the total excess or deficiency of the mean 
temperature amounted to over 20°. There were 
28 in which it amounted to from 10° to 20°; 19 
years in which it amounted to at least 5°, and 22 
in which it was less thand°. During a very small 
number of years only is the mean temperature, 
viewed in this manne, at all in a proximate state 
of equilibrium during the year. The variations 
below the average reached their maximum value 
during the period 1781 to 1791, every year but 
1781 being below the avarage. From 1841 to 1851 
there was only one year below the average ; and 
from 1851 to 1861, only two years below the aver- 
age. Careful inspection of the diagram has shown 
that these variations are exceedingly irregular, and 
show no approach to periodicity of any kind 
whatever. 

Another paper was also read by Mr. Vernon, 
entitled “ Examination as to the Truth of the 
Assertion that, when November has a Mean Tem- 
perature above the average, it is usually followed 
by Excessive Cold between the December and 
March following.”—In the table annexed to this 
paper all the years since 1771, in which November 
had a mean temperature above the average, are 
tabulated, as well as the differences from the mean 
of the succeeding months of December, January, 
February, and March. Following a warm No- 
vember we find the following figures :— 





| Number of Months | Number of Months 





Months. | above the Average. | below the Average. 
December, ... 25 15 
January . . . e- 22 19 
February ... 21 20 
March 8 6 eh 2 16 

Game .... 91 70 








Or 91 months above the average against 70 
months below the average. In place of a warm 
November preceding excessive cold, we find that, 
in most of the years in which severe frosts have 
occurred early in the year, the November previous 
had had a mean temperature below the average. 
November 1784 had a temperature 1°7° below 
the average, succeeded by December 7°8° below, 
January 0°4° above, February 7°8° below, and 


March 7:0° below the average. The great frost 
which set in severely on January 6, 1814, was 
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preceded by a November 2:2° below the average, 
and December 2°2° below the average temperature ; 
January was 88° below, February 4°2°, and 
March 5:8° below the average temperature. The 
cold period in January and February 1838 was 
also preceded by a November 1°3° below the 
average, and December 2°4° above; January 1838 
was 6°8° below, and February 5°3° below the 
average temperature. Cold winters succeeding 
a warm November appear to be very few in num- 
ber, and generally these winters are preceded by 
a November not much above the average, as in 
1783, 1794, and 1799, in which years the mean 
temperature of November was only 0°5°, 0°9°, and 
85° above the average respectively. November 
1822 and 1846 were the only two Novembers 
much above the average which were followed by a 
cold period immediately afterwards. 

A paper was read entitled ‘ Note on the 
Amount of Carbonic Acid contained in the Air of 
Manchester,” by Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.—Determinations of the quantity of car- 
bonic acid contained in the air of towns have 
been made by Dr. Angus Smith in Manchester, 
and by Lewy in Paris; but, as the experiments 
hitherto made upon the subject are few in number, 
and have yielded somewhat remarkable results, it 
appeared of interest to carry out a series of deter- 
minations of atmospheric carbonic acid, made by 
unimpeachable methods, and extending for a con- 
siderable time under wide variation of weather. 
The analytical method employed was the excellent 
volumetric one proposed by Pettenkofer, and this 
was checked in several instances by simultaneous 
weight determinations made by absorption in 
caustic potash. The close agreement of the results 
in experiments Nos. 8 and 9, Nos. 15 and 16, 
Nos. 42 and 43, and Nos. 45 and 46, in the accom- 
panying table, gives proof of the reliability of the 
methods. The experiments were made under Prof. 
Roscoe’s supervision by Mr. Arthur McDougall. 
In the case of the weight analyses, a given volume 
(not less than 35 litres) of air was drawn in the 
first place over three weighed tubes containing 
sulphuric acid and pumice-stone, the weight of 
the third tube being shown to remain constant ; 
the air then passed through a Liebig’s Bulbs con- 
taining potash, over two tubes containing solid 
potash ; and, lastly, through two tubes containing 
sulphuric acid and pumice-stone, the weight of 
the second of these remaining constant. The 
volumetric analyses were mace in globes of 7-10 
litres capacity, with standard solutions of Baryta- 
water and oxalic acid, exactly according to the 
method described by Pettenkofer. The first and 
most important conclusion to which these experi- 
ments lead is, that the amount of carbonic acid 
contained in Manchester town air differs but very 
slightly (if at all) from that contained in the air 
of the neighbouring country. Thus, from experi- 
ments made at Stretford (four miles west of 
Manchester), with the wind blowing towards Man- 
chester, the quantity of carbonic acid found on 
February 3, 1863, was 3°85 volumes in 10,000 
volumes of air, as mean of two experiments, 
whereas, on the same day, the quantity found in 
the centre of Manchester (Owens College) was 
found to be 3°90 volumes in 10,000 volumes of 
air, as a mean of two experiments made at 
Stretford on February 19th, 1863, a damp day, 
with wind blowing from Manchester, showed 
a mean of 2°77 volumes of carbonic acid, 
whilst at Manchester, on the same day, the volume 
of carbonic acid was found to be 2°8 in 10,000 vols. 
of air. The maximum quantity of carbonic acid 
was found in Manchester air on January 7th, 
1864 (on which day there was a dense fog), when 
the amount reached 5°6 vols. per 10,000 of air ; 
the minimum quantity on February 19th, 1863, 
being 2°8 vols. per 10,000 of air. The mean of 46 
determinations made in the centre of the town of 
Manchester gives the volume of carbonic acid as 
3°92 in 10,000, and that of eight experiments made 
outside the town gives the number 402 as the 
composition of the country air regarding carbonic 
acid. ‘These numbers closely agree with a deter- 
mination by weight made by Prof. RoseoeinLondon, 
on February 27th, 1857, from which the carbonic 
acid in London air was found to be 3°7 vols. per 
10,000. Experiments prove that continuous rain 
may lower the amount of atmospheric carbonic 
acid from 4°8 to 3°3 volumes per 10,000. The 
above results show that the maximum quantity of 
carbonic acid contained in Manchester air, even in 
a dense fog, and when there is no wind, does not 
exceed 6 volumes per 10,000 of air; whilst the 
mean quantity, 3°9 volumes, closely agrees with 
that (4°0) generally assumed, from Saussure’s 
early experiments, to represent the average com- 
— of the atmosphere as regards carbonic 
acl 
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Observations marked thus (*) Pettenkofer’s method eapteges. 
Ditto . (t), volume deduced by weight, 


The mean of the experiments are as follows :— 
Vols. of carb. acid in 

10,000 vols, of air. 
46 Experiments madein Manchester . . . . 392 
8 at the Country . . .. 40 
54 és Manchester and District . 3°94 


Hence we may conclude that the combustion of 
coal and the respiration of animals exert no appre- 
ciable influence on the quantity of carbonic acid 
contained in the town air of Manchester collected 
in an open situation ; gaseous diffusion and the 
great motions of the atmosphere serving completely 
to disperse the millions of tons of this gas which 
every year are evolved by the above-mentioned 
causes in this neighbourhood. The following 
determinations, made in the same way, give the 
carbonic acid contained in the air of some closed 
inhabited spaces :— 

1. Chemical Theatre, Owens College, during 
lecture. 

Temp. 9° C. Bar.755mm. CO, in 10,000 

of air 9°5 vols. 

2. Chemical Laboratory, Owens College. 

9 o'clock a.m. Temp. 17°5° Bar. 733°5. 

CO, = 83 vols. in 10,000. 
120’clock. Temp.19°5° Bar. 733°5. CO, 

9°0 vols. in 10,000. 

e bedroom, with invalid and attendant. 
Temp. 12°. CQO, in 10,000 vols of air =7°4. 
4. Parlour hee J 3,000 cubic feet), four 
persons, three gaslights, good fire. 

Temp.19°. CO, in 10,000 vols. of air =13°2. 

5. Ditto ditto. 

Temp. 18°. CO, in 10,000 vols. of air =13°6. 

6. Ditto ditto. 

Temp. 15°. CO, in 10,000 vols. of air=14°5. 
__ 7. Crowded meeting-room of artisans in Penny’s 
Mill, Gaythorn—Guardian Schools—1000 per- 
sons. 

Temp. 18° CO, in 10,000 vols. of air =36°5. 

CO, in 10,000 vols. of air = 35:5. 


Microscopical Section, Dec. 21. Joseph Side- 
botham, Esq., President of the Section, in the chair. 
—Various — donations were announced, 
among ot a pa by Walter Crum, Esq. 
F.R.8., on Cotton’ Fibre, accompanied with 
mounted specimens, in illustration of it. 

Mr. Heys repeated his observations on the 
cotton fibre, and said that there was little difference 
observable in cotton freshly gathered from that as 
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usually received in this country. His observations | 


led him to the conclusion that the structure of 
cotton fibre is as follows:—First, there is an 
external envelope or tube, generally moniliform ; 
inside, a spiral vessel which seems to prevent the 
collapse of the tube; inside the spiral there is 
generally present another substance like a pith or 
core. Mr. Heys then described at length his 
observations on the cotton when under the in- 
fluence of the solvent recommended by Mr. O'Neil, 
and the conclusions he drew from them. Mr. 
Heys’s Pp sed was illustrated by diagrams and 
mounted specimens. 

Mr. Heys then read a paper “On Mounting 
Objects in Canada Balsam,” and minutely ex- 
plained the various details of the process; he 
strongly advocates the use of the Canada balsam, 
dissolved in chloroform, by which the trouble is 
lessened, and the beauty of the preparations in- 
creased. 

The Secretary then exhibited a drawing of the 
apparatus used by Captain Baker of the Niphon 
for obtaining soundings free from grease.—De- 
scription: A tube 18 inches long, 1} diameter, with 
a wooden cap, and a leather, fitted as a pump-box ; 
this, lashed to the lead, sinks into the earth, and 
brings up a cylinder of mud or sand, free from 
grease ; the surplus water being forced out through 
the valve at the top. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvary 15th, 

ASIATIC, at 3.—5, New Burlington Strect. 

Lonpon InsTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 
Music :’’ Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 

British ARCHITECTs, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Mepicat, at 8.80.—82a, George Street, Hanover pyprre. 
“ Lecture on Physiology :’’ Mr. E. Smith, M.D., F.R.S. 

TUESDAY, Fexrvary 16th, 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
mental Optics :”’ Professor Tyndall. 

Royat Co.iuiece or Surgeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :” 
Professor Huxley. 

Civit ENGINEERS, at8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
“The Actual State of the Works on the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel, Victor Emanuel Railway, and Description of the 
Machinery Employed :’”’ Mr. Thomas Sopwith, jun. 

STATISTICAL, at 8.—12, St. James’s Square. ‘‘ Some Defects 
and Results of the Registrar-General’s Reports:”? Mr. 
W. L. Sargant. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 

WEDNESDAY, Fesrvary 17th. 

METEOROLOGICAL, at 7.—25, Great George Street, Westminster, 

Lonpon InsTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. Conversazione. 

Society or Arts, at 8. — John Street, Adelphi. “On 
Public and Private Dietaries:’’ Dr. E. Smith, F.R.S. 

THURSDAY, Frervary 18th, 

Roya InstitrutTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
mental Optics :’’ Professor Tyndall. 

Roya CoLuece or SurGeEons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
**On the Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :” 
Professor Huxley. 

ZOOLOGICAL, at 4.—11, Hanover Square. 

NoumMIsmarIc, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

LInKEAN, at 8.—Burlington House. ‘Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Foraminifera: on the Rhizopodal Fauna 
of Shetland :”’ Mr. H. B. Brady, F.L.S. 

CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. 

RoyaAt, at 8.30.—Burlington House. ‘A Contribution to the 
Minute Anatomy of the Retinaof Amphibia and Reptiles :”’ 
Mr. J. W. Hulke. ‘‘ Researches on the Acids of the Lactic 
Series: Dr. Frankland and Mr. B. F. Duppa. 

FRIDAY, Fepsrvary 19th. 


GEOLOGICAL, at 1.—Somerset House. Anniversary. The 
Annual Dinner will take place the same Evening at Six 
o’clock, at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s. 

Uni1Tep SERVICE INSTITUTION, at 3.—Whitehall Yard. ‘“‘ The 
Errors of the Rifle :”’ Capt. G. B. V. Arbuckle. 

Coat Excuanae Museum, at 5.30—"‘ Geological Distribution 
of Gold, Silver, and Associated Minerals :’’ Professor Morris. 

Lonpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘On Eco- 
nomic Botany :” Professor Bentley. 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 
“The Characteristics of the Southern Dialects of Early 
English :”’ Mr. R. Morris. 

Roya. Institution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Dreaming 
and Somnambulism :” Mr, W. 8. Savory, F.R.S. 


SATURDAY, Fesrvary 20th. 


Roya Instirution, at 3.— Albemarle Street. 
Metallic Elements :” Professor and, 

Royat Coiuece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“On the Structure and Classitication of the Mammalia :” 
Professor Huxley, 
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ART. 


EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 


there be any visionaries who have looked for 
a break in the steady rate of decline which 
ast, the quality of 

Institution, they 


[ 
has marked, for some years 

the exhibitions at the Britis 
have assuredly looked in vain for the least im- 
provement in the collection submitted for public 
approval in 1864. The 3 vem of a picture by 


Sir Edwin Landseer, of ordinary interest and slight 
execution, adds just that kind of lustre to the 
isplay which serves to increase the general gloom. 
hat the best, most convenient, and, formerly, 
most fashionably-attended exhibition-room in 
London, the entrance to which is royally kept by 
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two sentries of the Guards, should be now distin- 
guished as containing the worst collection of pic- 
tures in the metropolis is a fact much to be 
regretted. That this is the result of great blunder- 
ing and mismanagement is now generally believed 
by the public, and has become the unshaken 
conviction of artists. 

Wherein lies the mismanagement and whence 
comes the blundering it is not easy to ascertain. 
The management is an unknown and irresponsible 
power, of whose action we can only judge by the 
two annual exhibitions for which the Institution 
has been so long celebrated. For unfair exclusion 
or for injurious hanging, there is no redress; and 
from the critical faculty of the management there 
is no appeal. The Council of the Royal Academy 
and the Hanging Committee which it appoints, are, 
at least, well-known and recognised members of 
the profession, whose interests for the time being 
are entrusted to their keeping. ‘The power exer- 
cised by them is strongly and justly objected to, 
as not being fairly representative of the body of 
the profession from which, though without its 
voice and sanction, they have been elected ; but 
they are still, to a certain extent, amenable to pro- 
fessional as well as public opinion, and the Ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy may be taken as a 
tolerably good index of the state of art in England 
in any specified year. But of the management of 
the British Institution we know absolutely nothing. 
A list of governors and subscribers is published on 
the first page of the catalogue — ‘ hereditary 
governors,” “ life governors,” and “* governors now 
deceased who did not allow their interest in the In- 
stitution to terminate with their lives.” It may be 
that the affairs of the Institution are conducted by 
the latter class of governors ; and, as they have re- 
tired from mortal sight and mortal ken, it would be 
manifestly unreasonable torequire any account from 
them of its conduct and management. We might, 
perhaps, suggest the employment of a medium, 
who should be commissioned to ascertain their 
wishes as to the disposal of the pictures sent for 
exhibition, and as to the amount of courtesy and 
consideration they consider to be fairly due to the 
painters who still continue to exhibit their works 
in the Gallery. Upon the whole, the management 
by the deceased hereditary governors has not been 
satisfactory ; perhaps they have too much to think 
about now; but certainly they did better for the 
Institution when they were amongst us in the 
flesh. The exhibitions were fully equal to those 
of the Royal Academy; the rooms were filled by 
the rank and fashion of London—of which hardly 
a trace is now to be observed—and painters of the 
highest reputation worked as regularly for its 
annual display, as the best painters of our day 
systematically decline to work for it at all. The 
deceased governors were probably more en rapport 
with the painters of their day than they can be 
expected to be with the painters of ours. Advice 
may have been freely given and taken; a kindly 
understanding and mutual appreciation may have 
had the effect of an open and fairly appointed 
and responsible committee, and, as long as this 
generation existed, the affairs of the Institution 
went smoothly and well; but, of late years, mistrust, 
injustice, suspicion, and discontent have gradually 
taken the place of confidence, fair play, and mutual 
esteem ; and we cannot say how this has come 
to pass, unless, as we have suggested, it can 
be attributed to the management of the deceased 
hereditary governors who declined, according to 
the poe: al “to allow their interest in the 
Institution to terminate with their lives.” 

But, seriously, would it not be better, in the 
interest of the Institution, if it is to be kept open 
with any view to its original purpose, to make 
some change in the management of its aflairs—to 
appoint, for instance, an open and responsible 
committee, who should see the intention of its 
founders carried out as far as practicable? We 
seem to have heard that the object contemplated 
by the original hereditary governors was the 
encouragement of what is called high art, or, at all 
events, the encouragement of subject-painting in 
England. To thisend, it was laid down that portraits 
were inadmissible. Why, the very first thing that 
strikes the eye in the present exhibition, is a large 
full-length portrait of Miss Bateman in the cha- 
racter of Leah! We walk up to the fire-place, and 
we find No. 1 in the catalogue is a very clever 
portrait of achild, called ‘“‘The Young Dreamer ;” 
and so, under the names of “ Isabel,” or “ The 
Coquette,” or “ Childhood’s Happy Hours,” Xc., 
we find really a larger proportion of what may 
fairly be called portraits than are to be seen on 
the walls of those exhibitions, the Royal Academy 
excepted, that do not profess toexcludethem. Would 
it not be better to rescind this rule at once? 
Practically, there is no good reason to be found for 
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retaining it, and the intention of the original pro- 
moters might be forwarded by rescinding it. A 
rigid exclusion of such portraits as are the off- 
spring at once of vanity and incompetence might 
be adopted, in an institution founded with the 
express object of encouraging high art ; while the 
doors might be freely opened to historic portraits, 
and to those which, by a high and: noble treat- 
ment, might be esteemed worthy of display in a 

allery wherein it would then be deemed an honour 
to exhibit them. The usefulness of the Institution 
might, probably, be farther advanced by relaxing 
the regulation which excludes works not executed 
in oils from the walls. It should be open to the 
admission of works of fine design especially, in 
whatever material they may be executed. Art is 
not limited by the material used in its production ; 
and it should never be forgotten that a pen-and- 
ink design, or a great thought freely expressed in 
water-colours or in charcoal, may be, and often is, 
a greater work of art than an oil-picture of high 
pretensions. The governors of the British Insti- 
tution might take this high ground and render a 
real service to English art. 

The present Exhibition is, as we have said, 
redeemed from hopeless mediocrity chiefly by the 
presence of a picture from the easel of Landseer. 
He is a great painter, and any work by him is 
sure to be looked at with great interest. Several 
years have elapsed since a Landseer has been seen 
on the walls of the Institution, and the situation 
of the picture is marked by a little knot of critics 
and admirers in front of it. The title given to it 
is: “ Well-bred sitters that never say they are 
‘ bored ;’” and these are represented by two dogs— 
a black retriever and a tan collie, who are patiently 
sitting for their portraits. The retriever holds in 
his mouth one of the painter’s brushes ; and in 
front of the group are some dead pigeons and a 
pheasant. The animals are painted with the 
wonderful skill which is only second to the 
painter’s insight ; but the subject cannot be called 
interesting, except as an illustration of technical 
power. There is little or no colour in the picture, 
and, although in one sense complete and even 
finished, it is as a sketch that we must speak of it. 
The painting of the pigeons is remarkable ; they 
look surprisingly real from the right point of 
view; but, when closely examined, all traces of 
finish disappear in an execution that shows a per- 
fect mastery of means, and which served to puzzle 
group after group of artists and connoisseugs who 
came near to examine the picture during the 
course of the day. 

The subject-pictures in the Gallery possess very 
slight merit generally. One of the most interesting 
is called “Where they Crucified Him,” by Mr. 
P. R. Morris. This is one of those pictures which, 
rejected by the Council of the Royal Academy 
last year, was shown, with others, at the Cosmo- 
politan Club. It is an effort to treat a high 
subject in a rural sort of way; but the feeling 
expressed in it is very pure, and there is much 
that indicates considerable artistic faculty. The 
incident imagined by the painter is that which 
might have occurred on the morning after the 
burial of our Lord, when the cross is laid flat upon 
Calvary ; and, while the workmanis busy atthe head 
of it, engaged rolling up the scroll on which was 
written our Lord’s title as King of the Jews, 
some little children at the foot of it, who have 
wandered forth from the city, are handling and 
wondering at the nails with which He was cru- 
cified. The treatment is altogether wanting in 
dignity, and the direction given to the thoughts is 
rather trivial; but the signs of promise are not 
wanting of powers which, when applied to sub- 
jects of aless elevated character, may be recognised 
as those of a good artist. Mr. Pope’s little picture 
of “The Actress and the Author” is a humorous 
subject of modern life, in which we recognise 
great ability and feeling. An enthusiastic author 
is reading his play to the great actress whose 
performance of the leading part he probably con- 
siders to be necessary for its success. While he 
is in the agonies of reciting his greatest scene, she 
has fallen sound asleep, indifferent alike to the 
play and its author. The little story is told with 
spirit; the character and action of the author are 
very well imagined, and with a little more beauty 
about the lines of the head, which has fallen 
over the left shoulder, the actress would present 
a still better contrast than she does to the 
poverty-stricken and shabby-looking author. The 
chief fault of the picture is a sudden per- 
spective, which causes the objects to diminish 
too rapidly. The author looks too small, as he is 
placed behind the lady, and the floor has the 
uncomfortable effect of sloping towards the edge 
of the frame ; the colour is agreeable and sug- 
gestive of daylight. 


We shall mention but one other little picture— 
sit is called “ Difficult Driving—the Rest,” by Mr. 
F. Weekes. The picture is so small that it is 
likely to be overlooked, but it is one of the best 
works in the Exhibition. An Irishman is repre- 
sented resting by the wayside with his pig, and 
both man and animal are evidently possessed with a 
genuine spirit of Irish humour. A mounted farmer, 
jogging along the road in the distance, is painfully 
suggestive of the trouble in store both for Pat and 
his pig, ere they will have accomplished the long 
stretch of road between them and the horseman ; 
and then, again, beyond that: most assuredly the 
pig will not reach home or market, whichever it 
may be, before night. This little picture is ex- 
tremely well painted, and the landscape back- 
ground is natural and truly coloured. 
We must defer till next week any further notice 
of the pictures in this Gallery. 








MUSIC. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


few topics connected with music suggest more 
depressing reminiscences than this question 
of a National Opera. That it should be a “ ques- 
tion” at all is strange enough. Musical drama 
—action combined with song—has so thoroughly 
established itself as a living form of art that one 
might have expected to see it naturalized by this 
time among all civilized peoples. Yet here in 
England—England that has produced the greatest 
of dramatists, and not the worst of musicians— 
it is an alien still, wearing a foreign dress, re- 
minding us always of its foreign domicile. How 
comes this to be? No satisfactory answer, so far 
as we know, has been found to this question. To 
say that England has produced fewer than its 
proportion of creative musicians is not an explana- 
tion of the difficulty, but only a re-assertion of the 
fact in a broader shape. To say that the dearth 
of English musical drama, or of English music 
generally, is due to the lack of a demand upon the 
part of the public is again only to re-state the 
problem. But we may be sure at any rate that 
such facts must be governed by some law, whether 
we can find out the law or not; and it is a con- 
solation to reflect that our not being able to solve 
the problem does not really make our future pro- 
spects at all less hopeful—rather more. If it was 
clearly ascertained that there was something in the 
English temperament, or the English organization, 
which crippled the exercise of musical genius, the 
case would be a very sad one. But all we have 
before us is simply the fact that some two hun- 
dred years ago the music-making powers and 
music-loving tendencies of the English people 
began to decline, and, speaking generally, went on 
growing weaker and weaker till the re-action set 
in which many of us are old enough to remember 
the beginnings of. The presumption, however, is 
immense that, as nearly the same thing may be 
said, even more unequivocally, of the literature 
and political life of the country, the decay of one art 
was but a single phase of a general downward 
movement. If so, we may fairly expect the revival 
to be as complete. The poetical resurrection of 
the last half century out of the cold gloom of the 
Georgian era has not been matched as yet by a 
musical revival of equal significance, but we have 
at least made some progress in that direction. 
The Wordsworth and Tennyson of English music 
may be to come yet. Weelkes, Morley, and 
Tallis were bred from the same soil that produced 
Spenser and Ben Jonson. If our literature has 
risen again to the old Elizabethan level, why 
should pur music for ever fall behind ? 

A National Opera, then, is really not such an 
impossible thing as we may sometimes be tempted 
to think it. The corruptions and perversions 
which mar so much of the artistic work going on 
about us, the thousand bad influences which tend 
to debase the exercise of a musical genius, cannot 
stop the growth of the thing if it exist among us. 
These evils are either the incidental results of bad 
arrangements, which thay be mended, or they are 
the drawbacks which affect the exercise of all arts 
in all times. The increasing intelligence of the 
public should be, and is, a great stimulus and-a 
great protection to composers. There can be but 
little doubt, for instance, that, had Henry Bishop 
been now in the middle of his career, he would 
have been making operas to justify his title of the 
“ English Mozart,” instead of frittering away his 
life in the manufacture of ballad plays, pasticcios, 
and adaptations. Equally certain it is that the 
grievance which so long formed the burden of 
complaint of English musicians—the “ neglect of 





native talent,” the little honour given to theprophet 
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in his own country—is now practically an illusion. 
The public has shown that it can enjoy & pretty 
song by Mr. Balfe or Mr. Macfarren as heartily as 
if it were signed “ Auber” or “Gounod.” What- 
ever the fashionable world may do, the “ people” 
goes to the opera to enjoy itself. It cares not at 
all whether the music that it likes comes from this 
or the other side of the Channel or the Alps. Its 
leaning, ifany, is to the native growth. It attaches 
itself to native singers of any real eminence with 
a degree of exclusive devotion which often works 
injustice to foreign artists. 
Organization appears to be the thingchiefly wanted 
to check the most obnoxious evils and to give a fair 
chance to the many favourable influences that are 
at work. Such a plan, therefore, as that announced 
by the “ English Opera Company,” carefully con- 
sidered and honestly intended as it seems to be, 
well deserves support. So many projects have 
been started with similar purposes and professions, 
only to end in failure, or even to perish in embryo, 
that one dare not be sanguine in predicting the 
success of this attempt® The least one may say, 
however, is, that the enterprise is being undertaken 
under conditions which promise a better chance of 
happy results than has been offered by any other 
scheme that we can recollect. The board of 
directors is to be an entirely unprofessional body. 
It consists of a number of gentlemen of good 
social standing, all known, more or less, as patrons 
or lovers of music, with the Earl of Westmoreland 
as chairman. We presume they will govern through 
the medium of a single manager. Mr. Alfred 
Mellon and Mr. A. Harris are named as musical 
conductor and stage manager. The company are 
to become lessees of Mr. Gye, occupying his theatre 
for the winter season beginning in October next. 
These arrangements are, so far, excellent ; though 
there may be a doubt whether the magnificent 
theatre in Covent Garden is not too large an arena 
for the display of English opera. Financially, 
however, the arrangement is, no doubt, a good 
one for the company, Mr. Gye having agreed to 
share its fortunes by making the rent depend upon 
the receipts. Many points in the prospectus 
might be made the subjects of discussion, but it is 
superfluous to remark here upon matters of detail. 
Two paragraphs, however, are particularly notice- 
able. In one the directors hold forth a hope of 
being able to “lend a helping hand” to “ promising 
aspirants who are unable to command the means 
necessary for their musical education.” In an- 
other it is announced that the term English Opera 
is meant to include not only the works of native 
composers, but English adaptations of foreign 
works. The first of these suggestions seems 
rather a dangerous one, opening, as it does, 
such a very large and difficult field of action; 
in the second point the directors are most 
unequivocally right. It is often said, taunt- 
ingly, of English opera that it is an imposture or a 
sham, consisting for the most part of the works of 
foreign musicians put into an English dress. But 
this is simply a question of names. Music is a 
cosmopolitan thing ; it isthe universal language— 
the one tongue which does not need translating ; 
and there is no conceivable reason why a piece 
which is great in French should not be great in 
English, Italian, or German. As a matter of fact, 
the greatest music is that in which the national 
sentiment or local colour is least discernible. ‘* Don 
Juan,”’ for instance, is a Spanish legend made into 
a play by a German librettist, composed by a Ger- 
man in an Italian style. The greatest examples 
of the so-called French “‘ Grand Opéra’”’ have been 
written by an Italian and a German. And the 
same fusion of nationalities goes on in the execu- 
tive department. We have Italian companies 
consisting of English, French, German, and Hun- 
garian singers, using conventionally the Italian 
tongue—but in no other sense Italian. It is hard 
to see what harm comes of this intermixture. The 
preservation of national styles, the perpetuation of 
independent local types, are, at the very best, specu- 
lative advantages. The alternative is, spontane- 
ous interchange or artificial isolation. We can 
scarcely hesitate which to choose. <A vernacular 
opera then is the thing we desire to see—an o 
in which English masterpieces, if we can produce 
any, shall come into nightly rivalry with the great. 
est works of all schools. That the liberal interpre- 
tation of the phrase will be the most profitable no 
one can doubt. Instance the most recent specula- 
tion of the kind, in which the most satisfactory 
rformances have been those of foreign operas— 
“The Black Domino,’ “The Crown Diamonds,” 
and “ Dinorah.” Berlin and Vienna find delight 
in our Balfe and our (naturalized) Benedict. Why 
should we refuse to hear Gliick, Beethoven, and 
Weber, except im a form unintelligible to five- 
sixths of the Listeners ? R. B. L. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


A Funp is in course of collection for offering a 
Testimonial to Mr. George Hogarth, the well-known 
musical critic and historian, as a recognition, to 
quote the language of the promoters, “ of his many 
and valuable contributions to musical history and 
criticism, and of.sincere esteem for the uni- 
form rectitude and ability, combined with inde- 
fatigable industry, which he has displayed during 
a long life of literary labour.” The Committee 
includes the names of M. W. Balfe, Jules Bene- 
dict, Sterndale Bennett, J. W. Davison, G. A. 
Macfarren, &c. 

Mr. Lxsiie’s concert last week included a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s male-voice Cantata 
“The Sons of Art,” a work scarcely known in Eng- 
land. We recollect a good performance of it by 
the Cologne Union, and an extremely bad one by 
a miscellaneous choir at the Crystal Palace some 
years back, but it is not, to say the truth, a piece 
which one desires to hear often; and there are 
difficulties in connexion*with the brass accompani- 
ments which, with so small a choir as Mr. Leslie’s, 
are but too sensible. The programme included 
two madrigals only, Weelkes’s “As Vesta was 
descending,”’ and one by Pearsall—too small an 
allowance, surely, of what ought to be the speciality 
of the choir. The next concert is to include a 
short mass for male voices by M. Gounod. Some 
who know the music speak of it as very beau- 
tiful. 

Tue Mendelssohn Night of this week at the 
Monday Popular Concerts was a worthy sequel to 
the Mozart celebration of the previous week. The 
grandest piece of the evening, perhaps, was the noble 
Quintett in B flat, the execution of which, by MM. 
Vieuxtemps, Ries, Webb, Hann, and Paque, was 
superb. More perfectly religious music than the 
slow movement of this piece one cannot hear; the 
strain is one of continued aspiration, culmi- 
nating towards its close in an outburst of full har- 
mony that is almost overpowering. 

Tax Annual Meeting of the Musical Society 
on Wednesday, the 4th, witnessed an animated 
discussion on the subject of the weekly Choral 
Practices, which the Council proposed to make 
fortnightly meetings. An amendment was, how- 
ever, ed, continuing the present arrangement. 
The testimdnial to Mr. Salaman, a piece of plate, 
and a purse of 125 guineas, was duly presented 
by Mr. Edward James, Q.C. The first of the 
Soirées for the season is to be held on Wednesday 
next, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

Mr. MAcraRREN’s new opera, “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,’”’ was produced at Covent Garden Theatre 
on Thursday evening. Miss Pyne takes the cha- 
racter of Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Weiss plays the 
Squire, and Mr. Harrison, Charles Marlow. 

Rossrni’s “Mosé” appears to be for the time 
the very life of the “Grand Opera” at Paris; 
it is being played night after night to crowded 
audiences.—The attraction of Auber’s new piece, 
“ La Fiancée,” was lately said to be on the wane ; 
but, judging from the money-taker’s returns, this 
can scarcely be. Its six last representations at the 
*“ Opéra Comique ”’ have produced on the average 
£250 a night.—At the “Théditre Lyrique” M. 
Gounod’s masterpiece is just going to make way 
for his new work, “ Mireille,” which is announced 
for the 20th. 

Srzpxen Foster, the composer of “ Willie, we 
have missed you,” and numberless other popular 
ditties for black minstrel parties, has lately died. 
There is genuine music in many of these unpre- 
tending pieces, though even the best are not free 
from a certain tinge of vulgarity. Such a pretty 
quartett, as ‘‘ Come, where my love lies dreaming,” 
would have done honour to many a regular com- 
poser of standing and celebrity. 

Mryerserr’s “ Africaine” will soon bea reality. 
Miss Marie Sax, the daughter of the instrumenta- 
list, is now studying the principal part. It is to 
come out next autumn. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, we learn from German 

is about to proceed to Vienna in the next 
winter, and thence to undertake a “ professional 
tour” through Germany. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
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THE DRAMA. 


“THE MIGHT OF —: AT ASTLEY’S, 
c. 


R. JOHN BROUGHAM’S new drama at 
i Astley’s is completely and deservedly suc- 
cessful. As we stated some wecks back, it was 
intended by Mr. E. T. Smith to be a specimen 
piece, by which his new patrons on the Surrey side 
of the Thames might be enabled to form a notion 
of the sort of entertainment he proposed to set 
before them; and, if we were obliged to take au 
pied de la lettre the opinion which he himself has 
expressed in his advertisements, we should have 
to record that this, his first great dramatic pro- 
duction, is the “acme of perfection and the greatest 
legitimate triumph ever achieved.” We cannot 
pronounce a laudation quite so superlatively ex- 
haustive as this, but we can go so far as to say that 
“The Might of Right” is a capital piece of its 
kind, mounted and produced with a richness, 
taste, and completeness, surpassing, probably, 
anything ever brought out at a transpontine 
theatre. If the patrons of Astley’s are not satis- 
fied with the initial labours of their new manager, 
they are certainly hard to please; we have no 
doubt, however, that they are well satisfied. “The 
Might of Right” is of the so-called “ sensation ” 
pattern—that is to say, it is a melo-drama, in 
which the principal actors are placed constantly in 
situations of extreme peril from which they are 
extricated, to the relief and delight of the audience 
who are watching their fortunes with strongly 
aroused interest. Mr. John Brougham is a master 
playwright and knows perfectly how to “pile up the 
agony,” though we think he has, in the present 
instance, betrayed somewhat of the selbenied 
system upon which his plot is built, thus allowin 
some of his combinations to be anticipated, a 
their effectiveness consequently diminished. <A 
certain slowness in the acting is also against him 
in this respect, by allowing time to the audience 
to form guesses as to the course and probable 
catastrophe of the story. There is nothing new 
in the idea of his story; indeed, it is as old as 
melo-drama itself. A virtuous and rich young 
lady is coveted and abducted by a spendthrift 
libertine ; the young lady goes through great 
tribulation of mind, is finally rescued from the 
dangers which beset her, and finds a safe refuge 
in her lover’s arms, while the wicked instrument 
of her trials is brought to well-merited grief. 
Upon this simple basis Mr. John Brougham has 
constructed a plot which appears to be enormously 
complicated and difficult of unravelment, crammed 
as it is with numerous incidents and spoken and 
acted details; a great deal of the apparent com- 
plication, however, arises merely from the appli- 
cation of the old stage device of making one 
actor sustain two or three different characters 
in the story. He has given Mr. Henry Loraine 
no less than three parts—Paul Deveril, a cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, Ralph Deveril, his 
twin brother, a captain in the King’s Guard, 
and Reuben, a gipsy ; and the strongest situations 
in his piece are produced by the mystification 
caused be the almost instantaneous re-appear- 
ance of the actor in a totally different dress. 
Mr. Loraine plays the two brothers with con- 
siderable spirit and dash, but we think that 
he does not fully take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him for the display of cha- 
racter; in his presentment the two brothers 
differ only externally — one wears scarlet and 
gold, the other blue and silver; one has dark hair, 
the other light; and, as far as the actor is con- 
cerned, there can scarcely be said to be any illu- 
sion. This is a pity, for the conception, though 
not in the least novel, gives good scope for him to 
produce two strongly and distinctively-marked 
characters, with the certainty of easily surprising 
his audience every time he reappears in his 
changed dress. As Reuben, the gipsy, the neces- 
sity for complete disguise only applies to the decep- 
tion of the villain of the story, Sir Willough 
Raikes, who imagines that he had killed the young 
naval captain who ‘has taken the garb of a gipsy 
for the p of rescuing the abducted young 
lady, the betrothed of his brother, the captain in 
the king’s guard. The heroine, Clara Wycherlie, 
is very gracefully represented by Miss Desborough, 
and Miss Clifford, as Alice, her friend and confi- 
dant, plays extremely well. Mr. Frazer, as the 
profligate, Sir Willoughby Raikes, is the beau-ideal 
of melodramatic abductors. Mr. Frank Matthews 

ys a very tiny part, that of a good-hearted 
pamn, the father of Alice, who has oa, 

n made rich, but finds it difficult to fi 
suddenly into the habits thought to be essen- 
tial in his new sphere of life. Little as he has 
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to do, he contrives to put in one or two masterly 
touches in the presentment of the character. 
The comic part—and perhaps the most original 
in the piece—is pla *y with broad humour by 
Mr. Calhaem, who has already become a great 
favourite with the habitués of Astley’s. Of the 
scenery and appointments we have spoken in terms 
of high praise: “The Grange,” painted by Mr. 
J. Gates, is an admirable “ set,’’ and the “Iliu- | 
minated Terrace,” by Mr. C. James, is beautifully 
painted. A spirited ballet introduced in the latter 
scene is one of the features of the piece, and by no 
means one of the least relished. 





Mr. ArTtHuR SKETCHLEY’s New ENTERTAIN- 
MENT.—In the same room in: the Egyptian Hall 
in which the late Mr. Albert Smith for so many 
years gave his ‘“‘ Mont Blanc” and other entertain- 
ments, Mr. Arthur Sketchley is nightly giving an 
entertainment, the structure of which will call up 
vivid memories of ths departed humorist without, 
we think, convicting Mr. Sketchley as an imitator. 
The latter gentleman, no doubt, is treading upon 
perilous ground, but we shall be disappointed if he 
does not stand firmly and make good the position 
which he has ventured to take up. Heis not new 
to the public, and the favour which he has for 
some time past enjoyed appears likely to be ex- 
tended by his ;present attempt to fill a place ob- 
viously vacant since the loss of Albert Smith. 
Like his predecessor, Mr Sketchley boldly starts 
with a profession -of faith in the purely amusing 
as the basis of an “entertainment,” and his ab- 
horrence of the instructive; the task he sets 
himself is to make his audience laugh, and 
laugh they do with a heartiness and continuity 
that becomes in itself a part of the entertain- 
ment. Looking about him for a_ subject, 
he professes to have been absolutely con- 
vinced that no such thing as a new theme 
was discoverable, and therefore he decided - 
to take an old one—Paris, and the journey 
there, in company with some half-dozen drolly- 
sketched types of character, by far the best of 
which is our intimate acquaintance ‘ Mossoo,” 
under the name of Adolphe Le Blond, who is 
going back to his own country laden with the con- 
viction that England is unworthy of her “divine 
Williams,” of whom he has vainly sought any me- 
morial at the birth-place of the bard—Stratford-le- 
Bow! This part of the entertainment is illus- 
trated by seven or eight views, beautifully painted 
by Mtssrs. O. Connor and Matthew Morgan, the 
most remarkable of which is a perspective view of 
the new Boulevard Sebastopol. Mr. Sketchley 
gives, in a capital song, a list of the sights of 
Paris, and sings an extremely pretty Neapolitan 
canzonetta. The most amusing part of his enter- 
tainment, however, is Mrs. Brown’s circumstantial 
account of her visit to “Queen Victoria’s own 
Theayter,”’ which can hardly be said to be listened 
to, so constant are the outbursts of laughter with 
which it is received. Mr. Sketchley impersonates 
his characters without change of costume, and with 
the unaffected case of a gentleman amusing a party 
of friends in his own drawing-room ; and we know 
of no one in whose aw a couple of hours can 
just now be more merrily spent. 

Mr. SoTHERN, we regret to say, sustained 
severe injuries on Tuesday afternoon from the 
falling of a horse he was riding, and, although his 
condition is considered favourable by his medical 
attendants, it will be some weeks, we fear, before 
he will be able to resume his professional duties. 
The Haymarket Theatre was closed on ‘Tuesday 
evening, and “She Stoops to Conquer” has 
since then been substituted for “Our American 
Cousin.” 

THE new and original comedy, by Mr. Watts 
Phillips, to be brought out at the Princess’s on 
Monday evening next, is entitled “ Paul’s Return.” 
Mr. George Vining also announces his intention 
of speedily producing Shakes ’*s “ Comedy of 
Errors,” the two Dromios to be personated by the 
brothers Webb, who have recently been playing 
the same parts in various provincial theatres with 


extraordinary success. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “ Hamlet” is shortly to be re- 
vived at Sadler’s Wells, the part of Hamlet to be 
sustained by Miss Marriott. Some entirely new 
and striking effects are to be produced in con- 
nexion with the entrances and exits of the 
Ghost. ‘ 

Mr. Uxpacn is about to follow the successful 
example of Musset, Sand, Sandeau, and others— 
viz., of first selling their productions as novels 
and then as dramas. His “Mr. and Madame 
Fernel,” the book which created some sensation 
a few years ago, is about to be prepared by him 
for the stage. 
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A Moniment without a Tombe.”—Bzgwn Jonson, 





NOW READY, PART II. 


OF THE 


REPRINT 


OF THE ABOVE-NAMED BOOK, containing the ‘“ HISTORIES,” price 10s, 6d., in an appropriate binding, 





L. BOOTH, 38097, 


REGENT STREET, 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
WYLDER’S HAND. 


By Josern SHERIDAN LE Fanu 
Author of ‘“‘The House by the Churchyard.” 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


BELLA DONNA; 
OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME, 
By Giizert Dyce. 
In Two Volumes, post §8vo. 

**The heroine is the apotheosis of pretty plumpness, and 
wears “‘sevens gloves.”” Mr. Dyce possesses the rare power 
of vividly presenting in a very brief dialogue the influences of 
thes ers on each other.’’—Spectator, 


MEADOWLEIGH. 


By tue Avruor oF “THe Lapies or Bever Ho.iow.” 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 
“*A charming story. It has the ease, grace, and simplicity 
of the writer’s style, and combines with them considerable 
and well-sustained intrinsic interest.’’-—Morning Post. 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT. 
By tue Avutnor or “ WHITEFRIARS,”’ 
In Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
“This volume is a string of beads, each bead a well-cut 
em, and the thread which unites them is a silken cord—rich, 
elicate, and dextrously woven.”’—Atheneum, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDAT. 


By Mrs. Hexyry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” ‘The 
Channings,”’ &c. 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
“The best novel Mrs. Wood has written. For steadily 
accumulating interest we do not know a novel of the present 
day to be compared with it.”"—Atheneum. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
NED LOCKSLEY THE ETONIAN: 


A Novel. Uniform with “‘ East Lynne,” &c. 
. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 
“The new-comer whom we now hail... . writes with force, 
with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want most in a 
novel—with freshness.”’—T'imes, Dec. 25, 





ALSO JUST READY. 
THE 


DANES SKETCHED by THEMSELVES: 


A Series of Popular Stories by the best Danish Authors. 
‘Translated by Mrs. Busupy, 


In Three Vols., post S8vo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 


Three Volumes. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





122, Fieger Street, Lonpow,. 
NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Shortly will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo., with an Original 
fatroduebeer Notice and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 
CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
**M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with 

the position and resources of ‘Mexico from personal observa- 

tion; and his profound knowledge of political economy, and 
the industrial sciences gener , hiseminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken.” — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October, 1863. [In the Press. 
II. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS,.” 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 
MADELEINE GRAHAM. A Novel of Life and 
Manners. By the Author of “ Wairerriars,” “ Tur City 
Banker,” “ Cassar Boreia,” &c, [Ready 


III, 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 

Nichols, M.D. 

**Few men in America have had wider or better op rtuni- 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a 
Great Nation than Dr, Nichols has enjoyed for nearly half a 
century. He has resided in twenty-three States, and is per- 
sonally uainted with the most influential men of all 
parties. om an impartial stand-point he sees events 
clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
* Forty Years of American Life.’ ” (Ready, 


Iv. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 2ls., 
THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 


“*The Smuggler Chief’ is certainly the best Novel which 
Gustave Aimard has written. There is the usual amount of 


rapid incident, of exciting adventure, of magnificent descrip- 
tion. But the plot is more ingenious, the characters_ more 
varied and interesting.” —Morning Post, Feb. 3. (Ready. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


wo Volumes. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 
Volumes, | Second Edition, 

STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes, [Second Edition, 

BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, 

REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 
London: Jonn Maxwetn & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





NEARLY READY, TWO 


VOLUMES, POST 68yo,, 


JOURNAL 


A DIPLOMATE’S THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN PERSIA. 


By E. B. EASTWICK, Esq, 


Late H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires in Persia, 


SMITH, ELDER, 


& CO., 


65, CORNHILL, 





This day, in 8yvo., price 15s., cloth lettered, 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FiJl ISLANDS. 


By MBS. 


SMYTHE. 
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Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duxe or Mancuestsr. Three Vols., 8vo. Fine 
Portraits. 30s. 
(ne ee congas nak snark bn tor eakiaian eae 
e lover o p and secre y pu 
fi papers. In them will be found something new about 
men and women in whom the reader can never cease 
to feel an interest.” —Atheneum. | 
“These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal 
of interesting matter is here collected from sources which are 


not within every body’s reach.”— Times. 
From the Herald :—* In commending these volumes to our 


readers we can assure them that they will find a great deal of 
very delightful and very instructive reading.” 


A YOUNG ARTIST’S LIFE. 


One Volume, crown Svo., 10s. 6d. 


“ This story of the brief and promising career of a young 
artist, very singularly gifted, is told in an admirable manner, 
A more interesting narrative we have seldom read.”—0Obd- 
server. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 


OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
By Mrs. Murer, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 


A " 
Muter. Two Vols. 2ls. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS AS INDI- 


CATED IN PROPHECY. By the Rev. Joun Cummina, 
D.D. 7s. 6d 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. Bya Prison Marron. Two Vols, 
** A book that ought to be widely read,”—Examiner. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864, Under the especial Patronage of Hern Mavesty, 
and Corrected by the Nosiuiry. irty-third Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound. 
“ A work of great value. Itis the most faithful record we 
possess of the aristocracy of the day.’”’—Post. 
* The best peerage and baronetage.”’— Messenger, 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. Illustrated by Millais, 5s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PECULIAR: a Tale of the Great Transi- 


tion. Edited by WiLut1am Howirr. Three Volumes, 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. - 


“* Wildfire’ will undoubtedly add to Mr. Thornbury’s 
reputation. The reader seems to live and move among the 
characters of the book, so vivid is the interest, so clear the 
narrative.’’— Post. 


A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the Author 


of *‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Three Vols, 


** A good novel, remarkably clever.’’—Press. 
** An excellent tale.”—Daily News. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. Murray. 


Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. Three Volumes. 


* A clever and genuine book.” —Exraminer. 
*“One of the most interesting novels we have read for a 
long time.” —READER., 


DR. JACOB. By the Author of “John 


and I.” Three Volumes. (Just Ready, 





Now Ready, elegantly cinta on boned r, thick feap.8vo., 


Shakespeare’s Jest-Books; being 


Reprints of the EARLY JEST-BOOKS supposed to have 
been used by Shakespeare: ‘A Hunprep Mery Tatys,” 
from the only known copy; also “‘Mery Tatys AND QuicKE 
AnswERES,”’ from the Rare Editions of 1530 and 1567. ited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Hazuirr. 


Published by W1LLIs and SorHerRan, 136, Strand, London, 





Just published, an Elegant Gift Book, 8vo., full gilt, 
price 6s, 6d., 
A Drama A 


The Talisman: 


TALE OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. By the 
Authoress of “ St. Bernarpine,” and “ Porms sy L. “na 
Three Series, 


London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street, North. 








ANTI-SLAVERY MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


This Day is published, in post 8vo., cloth, 6s., with Coloured 
ap of the Federal and Confederate States, 


America: the Origin of Her 


PRESENT CONFLICT: Her Prospect for the Slave, and 
Her Claim for Anti-Slavery Sympathy. [Dlustrated by Inci- 
dents of vel, d a Tour in the Summer of 1863, 
throughou the United States, from the Eastern Boundaries 
7 Maine to the Mississippi. By James Wau. Massiz, D.D., 


London: Jonn Snow, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THINGS NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


Now Ready, in small 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5s., cloth, 


Knowledge for the Time: A 
Manual of Reading, Reference, and Conversation on Subjects 
of Living say ee phy Curiosity, and amusing Reqeares : 
from the best and latest Authorities. By Joun Tims, F.S.A., 
Author of “‘ Things not Generally Known.’ 

Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street, 





Now Ready, in Svo., price 2s., cloth, 


The Foreign Enlistment Acts of 


NGLAND and A ERICA. The “ Alexandra” and the 
. By “ VicILANs. 


London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 6, Brook Street, W. 
Now Ready, in One Vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


Passages in the Life of an Old 


MAID. ByI. ©. K. 
London: Savnpsrs, Or.er, & Oo., 66, Brook Street, W. 
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SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 

semcaes tas Golighitel Raeney sad vapldity of epecch, a8 
uen and Tra ’ 

= with the wearisome laborionmess of longhand 

Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 

London: F, Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard, 
“ A clever brochure.”’—READER. @ 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 12s.; 
morocco, 15s.; free by post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 

ing: there is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, plenty to 

entertain.”’—Jlustrated London News, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 
“Cook needs it.”—Spectator. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 2s,, cloth, free by Post, illustrated with 160 Engravings, 


Knowledge Made Easy ; or, the 


Arts of Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Short- 
hand taught simultaneously ; and lb means of the Short- 
hand characters) the Elements of Architectural, Geometrical, 
and Ornamental Drawing. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 1s., cloth, free by Post, illustrated with 102 Engravings, 


Reading Made Easy; or, Child’s 
Drewing aro taxghtcimulisneouly. 
Lon : F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SUITED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MIDDLE 
SCHOOLS. 


The Advanced Reading Book 


of 'CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Scientific 
and Lite . By Professors TEED Ally KELLAND, 
STRUTHERS, Bissoon, ArcHER, &c. Price 4s. Specimen 
copies and Prospectus of the whole series on application, 
Large reduction to Teachers. 

“The Advanced Reading Book treats of literary and scien- 
tific su’ ts in an extremely attractive style without the 
drawback of unmanageable technicalities. The selected 
articles are from the best English writers, and the names of 
the contributors of the origi articles are a sufficient ° 
rantee of their excellence both of matter and style.”—Tux 
READER. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Lavrisz, 92, Princes Street. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHALL, & Co. 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 


Baker’s Circle of Knowledge. 


200 Lessons. Gradation I., 6d.; Gradation IT., 6d.; Grada- 
tion IIL., 1s. 


BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER'S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 Lessons, 
Gradation I., 4d.; Gradation II., 6d.; Gradation ITI., Is. “s ’ 


BAKER’S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK. Fcap. 8vo., pp. > 
Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. rae ee eee oe 


Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers. 
London: Witutiam Macintrosu; Varry and Cox. 


b] + 
Baker’s Consecutive Lessons. 
Profusely Illustrated. One Shilling each Volume. 

1. MAN, HIS FRAME AND WANTS. 100 Woodcuts, 
fcap, 8vo., pp. 168. {[Ready. 
2, ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE AND USES. 165 Wood- 
cuts, feap. pp. 176. (Ready. 

3. PLANTS, THE EARTH, AND MINERALS. 
[Nearly ready. 
4. COSMOGRAPHY; NATIONALAND SOCIAL LIFE. 
[In March, 


London: Witt1aAM Macintosx; Varry and Cox. 


WORKS BY WM. GILBERT, 
At all the Libraries. 








THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, the Country 
Attorney. Two Volumes, 8vo., 21s. [In the Press. 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
: d of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
paper, crown bro loth $s. 6d. ond 
ARET MEADOWS; A Tale for the Pharisees. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
FER WEAVERS FAMILY. Foolscap Svo., cloth, | 
LAZARUS. Now in the 


2s. 
Christian Times, every Wednesday, 1d. 





DIVES AND 
London: WILLIAM Freemax, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 








New Eprrion, Partiy RE-weitTEN, WITH PoRTRAIT, DEMY 8vo., 16s., 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 





va Drety eave 
value in 

er. 

graphies 

cay ee Ee © Sag Se 


distrib 


mented on Goethe’s writings, and with the German anecdote- 
mongers who have spun out volume on volume about the 
incidents of Goethe’s life.” Saturday Review. 





“This kingly man, the greatest of the immortal brother- 
hood of German thinkers, stands before us in Mr. Lewes’s 
book in his just proportions and character. If ever there 
were an honest biography, this is one. It gives us Goethe 
the man, as he lived and moved, with all his greatness and 
failings, his marvellous perfection of faculty, and his human 
defects,—not Goethe the demigod, worshipped at ten thousand 
German altars Mr. Lewes has re-written the greater 
part of the work, and in doing so has taken advantage of the 
criticisms called forth by the first edition to review himself, 
and even to alter his first opinions where, upon further 
examination, he found them erroneous, The work is now 
the honestest, most complete and worthy memorial of Goethe 
in existence.’’—Daily News. 





SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO., 


65, CORNHILL. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English en at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be ed, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
speculations lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 
M. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther.”—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


1864. 

“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with tic 
tenderness and reverence, is nearly perfect as a work of art.’’ 
—National Review, for October, 1863. 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 

, sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

ed the previous productions of M. Renan, and placed 

in the fret rank of living writers.”’—London Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1864. 


London: Triipner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRIOULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its * Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London ; i 

“*We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the E , to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical 
Journal 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HICKLING 


PRESCOTT. By Grorer Ticxnor. 4to., pp. x—492. 
Printed on Toned Paper. With Portrait and Ilus- 
trations. Ornamen Binding, uncut. Gilt top, 
£1 16s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN 


WINTHROP, Governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company at their Emigration to New England, 1630. 
By Rosgert C. WiIntHROP. 8vyo., pp. xii—452. Por- 
trait and Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. 


ANNALS OF THE ARMY OF THE 


CUMBERLAND, comprising Biograpnrrs—DEscrip- 
TIONS OF DrparRrTMENTS—ACCOUNTS OF EXPEDITIONS 
—SKIRMISHESAND Batries; also its Police Record of 
Spies, Smugglers, and Prominent Emissaries. To- 
gether with Anecdotes, Incidents, Poetry, Reminis- 
cences, &c., and Official Reports of the battle of Stone 
River. By an Orricer. Illustrated with Steel Por- 
traits, Wood Engravings, and Maps. 8vo., cloth, 
pp. 672, Philadelphia, 1863. 18s, 


THE HISTORY OF WEST POINT, AND 


its Military Importance during the American Revolu- 
tion, and the Orrein and Pro«@rsss of the U. 8. 
Mriurtary Acapemy. By Carr. E. A. Boynton. 
Cr. 8vo., cloth. 21s, 


THE OLD MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. By Water Barrett. First Series, cr. 8vo. 
loth, RP: 472. Second Series, cr. 8vo., cloth, pp. 
hoo : oy Series, cr. 8vo., cloth. New York, 


THE ICE-MAIDEN, and other Tales. 


By Hans Curistran AnpErsEN. Translated from 
the German, by Fanny Futier. Second Edition, 


12mo., cloth, pp. 208. Philadelphia, 1863. 3s. 6d. 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. Translated 


4 Cuartes G. Letanp. 12mo,, cloth, pp. 240. 
Philadelphia, 1864. 5s. 


IMMEN-SEE, from the German of Th. 


STORM. By H. Crarxk. GranpmMoTuER and 
GRANDDAUGHTER, from the German of Lovissr Escue. 
By Mme. C. R. Corson. 12mo., cloth, pp. 112. 
Philadelphia. 1863. 3s. 6d. 


London : Tripngr & Co.: American Agents, 60, Pater- 
noster Row. 








NOTICE: Mr.Theodore Taylor’s New Book:— THACKERAY 


the Humorist, and the Man of Letters. 


THE STORY OF 


HIS LIFE, including Anecdotes of the Literati of the Time, 
Portrait by Ernest Edwards, B.A., and Illustrations, 1s now 


ready at all the Libraries. 





JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. AIDE. 


Now Reapy, Two Vo.ivmsEs, post 8vo., 


MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


By 


HAMILTON AIDE, 


Author of “ Rrra,” “ Conrrpences,” “ Carr or Carriyon,” &c. 





SMITH, ELDER, 
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Next WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, Crown 8vo., 


SEVEN MONTHS RESIDENCE IN RUSSIAN POLAND 


IN 
By Rev. 


1868. 
F. ANDERSON, 


Of Worcester College, Oxford. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


I. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, No. OCII., JANUARY, 1864. Price 6s. 


ConTENTS. 


1. Ticknor’s Life of Prescott.—2. The Bible and Slavery.— 
3. The Ambulance System.—4. The Bibliotheca Sana, ee 
morality in Politics.—6. The Early Life of Governor Winthrop. 
7. The Sanitary Commission.—8. Renan’s Life of Jesus.—9. 
The President's Policy.—10. Critical Notices. 

*,.* “The North American Review” was established in 
1815, and for nearly half-a-century has maintained a position 
at the head of American periodical literature: many of its 
articles have been reprinted in England and on the Continent ; 
and among its contributors are included the names of Webster, 
} 4 roe Channing, Sparkes, Prescott, Bancroft, and Long- 

ellow. 

The present Number commences a New Volume, under the 
eeeoeenp of Professor J. Russell Lowell and ©. E. Norton. 

8q. 

II. 


EIGHTY YEARS’ PROGRESS of 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ; showing the Wonderful 
Development of its Natural Resources by the unbounded 
Energy and Enterprise of its Inhabitants; giving in an 
historical form the vast Improvements made in Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Trade; Modes of Travel and Trans- 
portation ; Mining and Educational Interests, &c, [llus- 
trated with Steel, ngravings. 8vo., pp. 776, cloth, 21s. 


III. 


CANADIAN ALMANACK and RE- 


POSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1864; con- 
taining much valuable Statistical and General Informa- 
tion. Seventeenth year of publication, 8vo., 1s. 


IV 


THE SCRIPTURES DEFENDED : 


with Remarks on the English Version: being a Reply to 
Bishop Colenso’s Book on the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua, By J.M. Hirscurevper, Lecturer on Oriental 
Literature, University College, Toronto, 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


v. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC; Comprising 


a Discussion of the Various Means of acquiring and re- 
taining Knowledge and avoiding Error. onsisting 
mostly of New Matter. By P. M‘Grecor, A.M 
Post 8vo., 469 pp., 6s. 
“We are inclined to think that the author has been entirely 
successful, so far as the needs of students and general readers 
are concerned,” —North American Review, 


VI 


THE FEDERALIST: a Collection 


of Essays written in favour of the New Constitution as 
eed upon by the Federal Convention, Sept. 17th, 1787. 
eprinted from the Original Text; with an Historical 
Introduction and Notes by Henry B. Dawson. In Two 
Vols. Vol. I. with Portrait of Alexander Hamilton. 8vo., 
pp. 757, cloth, 18s. (Just Ready. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, English, Ameri- 
can, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 14, ‘Ludgate 


*,* Lists of Importations forwarded when requested. 





This day, post 8vo., cloth, toned paper, price 6s., 


The Pearl of the Rhone, and other 


POEMS. By Witu1am Dvuruiz, Author of “A Tramp’s 
Wallet,” 
London: Ropert HaRpWICcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





DR. CUMMING’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 1d. each, and Monthly 
Parts, Price 6d., 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF 
OUR LORD. 


BY THE 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Each Number beautifully Illustrated with a Full-page 
Engraving, and a Coloured Illustration of the 
Parables with each Monthly Part. 


Nos. 1 to 6, and Parts I and II. are Now Ready. 


London: Jonn F, Suaw & Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, 


Hore Ferales; or, Studies in the 


Archeeology of the Northern Nations, By the late Jonn M. 
KeMBLE, M.A. eee OF Dr. R. G. Latuam, F.R.S., and 
Aveustus W. Franks, F.8.A. Royal 4to. 34 plates, 11 of 
which are coloured, and 7 woodcuts, containing upwards of 
540 figures of Bone, Stone, Bronze and Iron Implements of 
various kinds; Enamelled Horse-trappings; Mortuary Urns 
and remarkable Sepulchral Objects, from various localities, 
English and Foreign. Cloth, gilt top, £3. 3s. 


Manual of British Archeology. 


By the Rev. Cuar.tes Bovureti, M.A. 20 coloured plates, 
10s. 6d. Contents :—1. Architecture.—2. Architectural Ac- 
cessories.—3. Sepulchral Monuments.—4. Heraldry.—5. Seals. 
—6. Coins.—7. Paleography, [lluminations, and Inscrip- 
tions.—8. Arms and Armour.—9. Costumes and Personal 
Ornaments.—10. Pottery, Porcelain, and Glass.—ll. Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. 


Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, 


Phosphorescence; or, the Emission 


of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By Dr, T. L. 
Purpson, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





RECENT AND STANDARD TRAVELS. 


Pim’s Gate of the Pacific. An 


Account of Central America, and the various proposed 
ae of transit. 8vo., 8 chromo-lithographs, maps, and 
plans, 


Smyth’s Russia. 2 vols., post 


8vo., maps and wood-engravings, 26s. 


Wallace’s Amazon and Rio Negro. 


8vo., 6 plates and maps, 18s. 


Thomson’s Western Himalaya 
AND TIBET. Svo., tinted lithographs and map, 15s. 


Gardner’s Brazil. Second Edition. 


8vo., plate and map, 12s. 
Rreve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. : 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 














Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


The Succession in Denmark. 
With a GeneaLoaicat Cuart and Map, showing the Claims 


of the Emperor of Russia on the Duchies 
MacmILian & Co., London and Cambridge. 
This Day is published, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Clergyman’s Self-Examination, 
concerning THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
Macmititan & Co.: London and Cambridge. 








This Day, 8yo., cloth, price 4s., 


The Religious and Social Position 
OF CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND, By His Eminence 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

J. Durry, Dublin and London. 





Now Ready, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


Autobiography of Thomas Wright 


of Birkenshaw, in the County of York, 1736—1797. Edited by 
his Grandson, Tomas Wricat, M.A., F.S.A., &. 
London: J. Russe.. Samira, 36, Soho Square. 


The Modern Pulpit; or, Sermons 


FOR THE TIMES: 2772 Superior Manuscript Discourses 
ready for use. List and Terms may be had by Six Stamps 
and Address sent to B., 67, Post Orricr, MANCHESTER. 


Illustrated with nearly 1500 pevee on Wood, and 12 on 
e 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, containing 
specimens of the best exhibits in the International Exhibi- 
tion, from the works of the most famous English and Conti- 
nental Art-Manufacturers: also Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with Essays, by various 
contributors, on the gress and Development of Art as 
exemplified in the works exhibited; and a History of the 
Exhibition ; forming a most interesting and valuable record 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington. In One Vol., royal 
quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 
London: Virtue Broruers & Co.,1, Amen Corner. 











Demy Svo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on Pot- 


TERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hann-Boox for Con- 
noisseurs and Collectors, By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained, 


Published by J. Davy and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 
Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Esq., F.L.S., H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 

“The store of information comprised in these laborious 
and accurate volumes—LetTrers FROM MALABAR, and THE 
LAND OF THE PERMAULS—would have been a welcome mitt 
indeed to the world in the days of the Empire or the 
Reformation. For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed 
a commercial importance 0 which it is now deprived. The 
imperfection of ancient na tion, by rendering it the only 
part of India readily accessible to vessels, made it the empo- 
rium of the entire peninsula. . . Mr. Day’s work abounds 
with other eoene matter, to which we cannot even 
=. The — poe pana by is also very mntereene, Sas 

8 a@ great extent over the same un r. Day 
hem we have preferred to follow as the more tesens and 
copious authority.’”’—Tue READER. 

Triinpner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz BrorHers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s, 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob 


CANTER VisscHER. Now first Translated from the Original 
Dutch by Major Heser Drury, Madras Staff late 
Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. To which is 
added an Account of Travancore, and of Fra BarToLtomEo’s 
Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander 
dry, accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great 
distrust upon the English, and entertained ajust presentiment 
that they would one day expel his countrymen from their 
settlements.”—TuHr READER, 


London: Triisner & Co. Madras: Gantz Broruers. 











This Day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Insane in Private Dwellings. 


By Artuur MirtcHe.i, A.M., M.D., Deputy Commissioner 
in Lunacy for Scotland, &c. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dova.as, 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 


Recently published, price 6d., 


ol 
Hydopathy“in_Landon. By 


Lzata and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W 
and at the HypropaTuic EsTaBLisHmeENT, New Barnet. 











=>. 


Dr. TILBURY FOX, University Medical Scholar. 





Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


SKIN DISEASES OF 


PARASITIC ORIGIN: 


THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT, 


INCLUDING THE 


DESCRIPTION AND RELATIONS OF THE FUNGI FOUND IN MAN. 
WITH PLATES. 





LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS BY DR. ROTH. 





Contributions to the Hygienic 


TREATMENT of PARALYSIS and of Deforti- 
ties. With Thirty-eight Engravings. 8vo.,c $s. 6d. 


The Prevention and Cure of 


MANY CHRONIC DISEASES by MOVEMENTS, I[lus- 
trated with Ninety Engravings. 8vo., cloth, 10s, 


Handbook of the Movement 


CURE. [lustrated with One Hundred Fifty-five En- 
eae. 8vo., cloth. 10s, - 


The G astic Free Exercises 


of P. H. . by H. Rorusrer. Translated, 
with Addi by M. D. 
eight a hy Second x Re - 4 2s. al 


London; GroomBriper and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, 

















——————— 


The Quarterl 


No, CCXXIX., is published THIS 
CONTENTS: 








Review, 
AY. 


I. CHINA. 
II, NEW ENGLANDERS, AND THE OLD HOME, 
III. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
IV. GUNS AND PLATES, 
V. SPEKE’S TRAVELS ON THE NILE. 
VI. EELS. 
VII. ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Vill. THE DANISH DUCHIES. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


The North British Review, 
No. LXXIX., is published this Day. 
CONTENTS :— 

I, THE COUNTRY LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
II. DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT. 

Ill, “ BIBLIOMANTA.” 

IV. HAROLD HARDRADA, KING OF NORWAY, 
Vv. THE Stas ROMAN EPIC—STATIUS’ THE- 


VI. KILMAHOE: A HIGHLAND PASTORAL, 
VII. RENAN’S “VIE DE JESUS.” 
VIII, THACKERAY, 


Epmonston and Dovexas, Edinburgh. 








The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
. B8OCIETY OF LONDON, 


No. IV, FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER. 
By Dr. Pruner Bey. 

POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE, 

ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES, 

NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burton. 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK, 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

ll LONDON, containing Papers by C. Carter Blake, 

poorge E. Roberts . Professor Busk, Capt. E. Jeo, 

ames Hunt, C. R. Markham A. Bryson, Dr 

Pairbonke Gam & Reiclenbach ; ‘oon of g te 
Meeting of Society ; President’s Annual Address. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





American Journal of Science and 
ARTS, FOR JANUARY, 1864. 


' CONTENTS :— 


I, THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES, by Professor 
ALEXIS PerrRey,. 

Il, THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS BASED 
ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CEPHALIZATION, 
Ll D. Dana.—No, II, Classification of In- 


III, ON FOSSIL INSECTS FROM THE CARBONI- 
FEROUS FORMATION IN ILLINOIS. By 
James D. Dana. 
IV, THE DENSITY, ROTATION, AND RELATIVE 
AGE OF THE PLANETS.” By Professor Gus- 
Tavus Hinricus, Iowa State University. 
V. RESEARCHES ON THE PLATINUM METALS. 
By Wo.corr Grans, M.D. 
VI. TUBULARIA NOT PARTHENOGENOUS. By 
fessor Henry James CLARK. 
VII. CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
pAPORATORY OF YALE COLLEGE.—No. VI. 
- << onan Tephroite. By Gro. J. Brusx. 
I YSTALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION iN Ort E 
ACID TARTRATES OF CASIA HU 
IA. By Josiag P, Cooke, Junr. 
IX, GEOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, No. XIX.—S 
rant’s Exploration of the Sources of the 


lorations ; loontiente from Ade- 
laide acress the Continent of Australia. By J. 
smoDouste. Srvart, 84.—Exploration of the Interior 
of Aus By Mr. Lanpsporoven, 85 6 oe 
petions in the in the Interior of Australia by the Burke 
ef jon, under Mr. J. M’ 86.— 
Pastner ters gong ap ne 
, 87.— on 0 
Argentine Confederation—Mr. Gavan O. LISS, 33, 
X. REVIEW OF CLBROO Ss 
Oy ROUTH GCAnorin Ad ICHTHYOLOGY 
XI. U. 8. COAST SUByEY aE 
veand in on PORTS FOR THE 
XII. PROCEEDINGS OF 1 LEARNED SOCIETIES — 
Address of the President of the Royal Society. 


XIII, SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Trisver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 


» 





EN VENTE. 


Revue Critique et Bibliogr graph- 
U5. yr Reh us d rairgotion ton de M. Ad, HATZE 


SOMMAIRE sain NRO, L., JANVIER 1. 
L’ 
(ANTHOLOGIES GRECQUE. Par M. Cuassana, de 


ISOCRATE. Par M. Avotrpne Har?rep. 
BUFFON &CRIVAIN. Par M. Damas Hinarp, 


Ui, COUT EES, B.A, Zt SACK, Pe 


Grorces 
L’/ABBE LEBEUF. Par M. D 
REYss, Professeur au Lycée 


CHRONIQUE. 
BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 


Peris; Auguste Dunanp, Rue des Gras, Nro, 7. 
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T GIFT BOOK. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s, 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP 


ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 5&8. 6D.,, 


BY POST, 


$s.10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 





LONDON: 


B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND. 





A MEMORIAL OF THE TERCENTENARY 
AN WIVERSART. 


Now Ready, sq. 12mo., with Nivz PHotoGRAPHic ILLvUs- 
TRATIONS, in an appropriate binding, price 5s., 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


DESCRIBED BY 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


DEPICTED BY 


ROBERT SMIRKE. 


i Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W.; and 8S. Arie, 493, 
Oxford Street, W.C. 





NEW N OVEL by the AUTHOR of “TWICE LOST.” 


Just Ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 
feap. cloth, price 12s., 


LINNET’S TRIAL: 
A TALE, 
By 8. M., Aurnor or “ Twice Lost,” &c., &c. 


Virtue Brorners & Co.,1, Amen Corner. 





CONSTANCY; 


oR, 
THE CLOSE OF A CENTURY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PATIENCE BROOKE,” “THE HEIRS OF 
STANMORE,” &c., &c., 
The New Tate in the FAMILY HERALD, Published 
every Wednesday 


London: B. Buiaxe, 421, Strand. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1864, 


TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION, 
Just Published, price 38s., in One Vol., royal 8vo, 
* The first authority on all questions respecting the 
ristocracy.’’—Globe 
4 co, of superior n merit. Observer. 
“A * Peerage’ and ‘ Baronetage’ which may be classed 
among the institutions of the country.’ ’"—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Wonderful exactitude and correctness.’ ’"—Ill, Lon. News, 
* A complete cyclopedia of the titled classes.’’—Post. 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to Her piatedty and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mall. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
LANDED GENTRY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Just Published, price —m 16s., complete in One Vol., royal 
8vo., bourid in cloth; or in parts—viz., Part art I. (A to I), 25s.; 
Part II. (J to Z, and Supplement), 30s 

London : Manpasos Bookseller to Her Malosty and H.R.H. 


he ce of Wales, 59, Pall M 
Price 78., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1864. Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings, Heraldic 
Charges, &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


BoswortH and Harrison, Regent Street; Dean and Son 
Ludgate Hill. 














Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
ee more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 


r London; B. Buaxs, 421, Strand. 





The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIIL., forming Vol. III., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s, 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, JOHN PLUMMER, 
J. O, HALLIWELL, F.R.S, Murs. Hargixt M. CARRY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE, JOSEPH HATTON, 
a rk? BURKE, 8S. F. WILLIAMs. 
H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). HERBERT GRAHAM, 

r. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD, 
MISS SHERIDAN OARRY, OWEN HOWELL, 

. KNOLLYS, GEORGE JEWEL, 
H. KAINS JACKSON. LEILA, 
Mus. MACKENZIE-DANIEL, ZENO, etc., etc, 


*,.* CovERS for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each, 


Edinburgh: Canmore Press. London: W. Kent &Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 








Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of valuable and scarce Curnese Books, printed 
and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 
Language, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 
by Kart THEeopor Va@.cKcer, in Frankfurt-on- the-Maine, 
Romerberg, No. 3. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 

This Paper consists of otght B es of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record. 

Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as interest all Protestant Christians, 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 
pees and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited : 

ut always presented from a Christian stand-point, 

8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
mg as they affect the Church of Christ; and, gene- 

o discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 





tee, 
TERMS. 

Rs, 12 per annum, 

Rs. 6 a annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 

Subscriptions to be paid in amen, vn quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of post at the rate 
of 1 anna per number, to be added to the sabe ccription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-puid 

Easenting Dubeseters Or: are requested kindly to send their 
Names to Messrs, Ganrz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OBsERVER, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; orto Messrs, 
Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, “London. 





Published at Calcutta on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started was to 
advocate reformation and improvement in Indian society, and 
to represent the feelings and opinions of the educated portion 
of the natives of India. The paper is apcomeevers ¢ circulated 
in Bengal among the highly-educated native ulation, and 
is greatly esteemed, owing to its liberal a na just views on 
political and social questions. The English public are soli- 
cited to become subscribers to this paper, in order that they 
may make themselves pense’ with the wants and re- 
quirements of India, as as the feelings and ideas of the 
educated natives — ba Ay pond aw misrepresented, and 
sometimes totally ignored of Anglo-Indian 
writers. A paper like the MIR OR, condmoted in nglish by 
educated natives of Ben ngal, cannot "fail, therefore, to be in- 

teresting to that class o pagienenen at home who take an 
interest in India and watch the progress of its inhabitants. 


Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by Mr. 
yum Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhal! Street, 
London. 


JAMES MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely —— in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each; by post, 4s 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, ma 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B, Biaxs, 421, Strand. 





NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL :—- 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY 


RECORD OF 


oe NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


PA te i tte FADLE is ia published 
— of pany life and ey 


Neation, traly national 


at Hew Foe THR Rot = og = D TABLE has its 


be devo the reek 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 


TRUBNER & OO, 60, 
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Sales by Auction, 











AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


M CHARAVAY, LIBRAIRE, PARIS.— 


Catalogue d’une tres-belle collection de Lettres Auto- 
graphes pores lesquelles ou remarque bon nombre @’ Illustra- 
tions Théatrales et Musicales, dont la vente aura lieu 
15 Fevrier, et jour suivant.—Maison Silvestre. 





VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


J. F. DELION, LIBRATRE, PARIS.— 


e Catalogue d’une collection de Livres choises, Theo- 
logie, Histoire, Ecclesiastique, et Civile, provenant de la 
Bibliotheque de M.l’Abbé —, V.D.R., dont la vente aura 
lieu 20 Fevrier.—Maison Silvestre. 


T O. WEIGEL, LIBRATRE, LEIPZIG :— 


CaTALoGuE pes Livres provenant des Bibliothéques 
de Dr, W. Manimann, Berlin; de Dr. Avaust HALLE, 
Breslau; de Dr, GixsELer, Halle; et de Prof. Dr. HARLEss, 
punch, donte la vente aura lieu 14 Mai, Maison Weigel, 

eipzig. 








MVucation. 


YDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester. 


Head Master, the Rev. EDWD. FIRMSTONE, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, assisted by 
Resident Graduates, from the Universities of Cambridge, 
London, and Paris.—SONS of GENTLEMEN are PRE- 
PARED for the Public Schools and Universities, also for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service. Terms 50 and 60 guineas per 
ennum. For particulars, references, and further information, 
apply to the Head Master. The School re-opens on Monday, 

Neb, lst, - 





R. BEHR, FORMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar pape at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Parts, and prepares Pupils for the Pusiic 
ScHOOLs, Nava. ano Mruirary Cou.eaes, and ComPEririve 
RXAMIEATIONS. For Prospectuses aud Reference, apply as 
above. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—The Misses 


4 FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers 
every advantage of a superior education with the comforts of 
a home, The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is 
shortly going over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany 
the young ladies on their journey. For Prospectuses and re- 
ferences apply to Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, 
W.; or to Misses Faller, Auage, Heidelberg. 


PARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION, 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducnuesng, and 
directed by Mesdames VerTEvVIL and LemarreE, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Txuis INstTiITurion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bois pgs Boutoane. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
vs families, whose children haye been educated by Madame 

ERTEUIL, 











LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIO.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE, Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
bourne Park, W. 


USIC.— THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged, He teaches CLassics, 
Freneu, German, Composition, &c. Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to “ Lecrvrer,” care of Measrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


T° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 

es would be glad to extend his connection, Terms 

moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars apply to 

A sles University Tutorial Association, 9, P. Mall 
as . 

















PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS, 


SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by her Majesty’ Government for the Military 
Stations, J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealera 
throughout the kingdom, Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
may pe obtained their celebrated United ice Soap 
ablets. 


IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,”’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. ph | is oT pte —. oe 

and for on at orks, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candies, 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S. 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish 


DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 


DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 


DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 


DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment, 


DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms 
fitted complete, 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality, 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Doguice poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE e-Te ond J noun Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 

tensiis. 


DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 


DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 


DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 


DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best matérial. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700. 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services, 
3 level tables & seats bor 24 ford treats, school reading-rooms. 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 
As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in‘Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools, In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c, 

*,* Tue CLerey are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CrircuLaR, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 








PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 





_“‘ Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sidef it the best lenticular, Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements,”’—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

_“* The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, anp BECK, 31, Cornuitt, E.O. 


ESSRS. GOULD ann PORTER, LATE 
CARY, 181, Stranp, Lonpon, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent 
—— powers, complete in mahogany case, from #4. 4s, 





Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for 
Tourists, &c., from 28s. 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and 
OPERA GLASSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 


Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, 
Meteorological Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the 
Admiralty ; Royal Military College, Sandhurst : Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s 
Hospital; East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


EsTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY, 


NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and leas liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt,’b d, and embroider the finest cambric or 

he heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
ao bow stitching, a ake Wet own, braid apa stitch it ise 

e same moment. In use er 88 e Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and An of the Nobility A+ Clergy. 


Great Ceyrrat Deror, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lowpoy. 





BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. ¢—-Heengeo~ 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Pro: on gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or A 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to t subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 





RPFSs COCOA is distinguished as an 

invigorating and grateful breakfast Beverage, ssessing 
a most delicious aroma, Dr. Hassall, in his work, * Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again— As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Securedfin tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and IIb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 


CAUTION, CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE 





= 


The Public, therefore, are cautioned ogunet using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active rinciple, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the ori and fenuine wane 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and ab , is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, As 

Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, ; 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great RusseL. Street, BLoomspury, Lonpon, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Wages. This 
Starch is ma | in THE Roya. Launpry, and was awarded @ 
Prize MepAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Wornersroon & Co., Glasgow and London, 








G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.’”” Most medical men pre- 

scribe ‘* PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

ortance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

lycerine in Lb., 8 0z., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked ‘’Price’s Patent.” 


Be.mont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


} OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA. 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Oo., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one a re gee 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 


R,. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EKETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Srreet, Oxrorp Street (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing nts generally 
used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from of 











Sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success o' 
this system, vide “ Lancet.’”’ No connection with any one o 
the same name, 


PRAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however im ect, thus im- 
roved, will never make a rattling no or admit of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windowa 2s, 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Caarnies Cuvrecn, No, 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square, 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU_FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CaNDELABRA, MopeRraToR Lamps in Bronze, olu, China, 
and Glass. Srarvuerres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
AFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 

LIGHTS ignite only on the Box, St 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 

Se TS 

" o life and pro 

ox, of property great pro on against 

Wurrecuaret Roan, Lonpox, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—Ax Anx, 
219 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
27.158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 


All os ) earns in plain | » werel aie 
amen 8, £ an oreign, table for 
Furnishing Orders promptly 


presents. Mess, Export, and 
executed. 
LONDON.—Szaow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Street W. 
BURMINGHAM.~Msvrsoveny and Suow Rooms, Broap . 
REET. 


Established 1807, 























THE READER. 








13 FEBRUARY, 1864. 








LIST OF WORKS, SCIENTIFIC, LITERARY, 


IN PREPARATION FOR PUBLICATION, 


AND ARTISTIC, 


Full Prospectuses of which may be had, post free, on application; also the GENERAL CATALOGUE of 


DAY AND SON, 


Withogruphers und Chromo-Hithographers to the Queen and to OBB. the Prince of Wales, 


FINE 


ART 


AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 


6, GATE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


A outlay has been vented in the production of this 
work than on any other scientific publication of the present 
cent but it was felt that the many interests involved in 
the subjects treated of, and the vastness of the national 
stake in our Royal and merchant navies, would justify the 
publishers in expecting to command support for a work 
which it would have been a want of patriotism to have left 
unwritten or unpublished. The largeness of the expendi- 
ture has rendered it necessary to adopt the method of a 
limited final edition and the immediate erasure of the 
engravings from the steel and copper plates, so as to ensure 
at once on the publication of the work the absorption of 
the entire edition. A careful estimate has been formed of 
the number of copies that will be required, and it is believed 
that the first subscription list will dispose of every copy 
determined on; but should it be otherwise, and happen 
that a few copies be left unordered on the day of publica- 
tion, the price of such unsold copies will be raised 35 per 
cent. The work will be positively issued towards the close 
of the year, the engraved plates and descriptive matter 

ing in the hands of the printers. Persons desirous of 
subscribing are requested to send their names at once to 
the publishers in the form at the end of the prospectus. 


The MODERN SYSTEM of NAVAL AROHI- 


TECTURE, for Commerce and War. By J. SCOTT RUS- 
SELL, Fellow of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh and 
London, Vice-President of the Institution of Civil fing 
neers, and Vice-President of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. In Three Parts. I. Navat Desien. Part IT. 
PracticaL Surpsuitpine. Part III. Sream Navicarion. 
An explanatory Prospectus, with conditions of Publication, 
form of Subscription, &c., may be had on application. 
London: Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
6, Gate Street. 


The work will be imperial 8vo., 320 full pages, in double 
columns, with from 550 to 600 Wood E vings, many 
separate Engraved Plates, and a fully detailed plan of the 
Machinery ex and its contents. Price £2 2s., bound 
in cloth. (The complete volume will be published shortly). 


THE EXHIBITED MACHINERY OF 1862. 


By D. K. CLARK, Member of the Institution of Civil 
eers, Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Member of the Institution of Engineers in 
Scotland, Member of the Society of Arts, late Superin- 
tendent of the Western Annex, Author of “ Railway 

Machinery,” &c. 

The work will be practical and scientific, and contains the 
results of the author’s investigations of the machinery and its 
performance. It will furnish a complete account of the 
machinery, as acollection of the engineering practice of 1862, 
serviceable for consultation, and as a standard for compari- 
son in the future. It will also give comparative analysis of 
the machinery exhibited, and comprise an account of every- 
thing Sagerene of peeonias notice in that department of the 
International bition, A full prospectus may be had on 
application. 

Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queeen, 6, Gate Street. 


Pre for publication.—Limited Edition of 500 copies.— 

work be folio, it will contain about 120 pages of 

text, with 12 fine Wood En vings, 17 Chromo- Lithographs 

and 60 Plates; the whole to be produced in the very best 

atyle, — on the finest paper, and appropriately bound, 
p ce . 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE; Being a 


collection of Monuments of the Earliest Times of Chris- 
tianity in the East, acqompentes by Historical and Archso- 
lo Descriptions. By HARLES TEXIER, Member of 
the Institute of Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and of the oye poaterny 
of Sciences, Munich; and R. POPPLEWELL PULLA 
F.R.L.B.A., Architect for the Budrum Expedition, Agent 
for the Dilettanti Society in Asia Minor. A full prospectus 
may be had on application to, or Subscribers’ names will 
be received by, 


Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street, 
London. 











Preparing for Publication.—The entire edition limited to 200 
copies, and the stones to be destro The work to con- 
sist of 51 folio Imperial Plates, all 

borate character ever 
with full Historical and Descriptive Text. 


THE MINIATURES AND ORNAMENTS OF 


ANGLO-SAXON and IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. And 

Illustrated by J.0, WESTWOOD, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 

A full Prospectus may be had on lication to, or Sub- 
scribers’ names will be received by Day and Son, Litho- 
graphers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street, London, W.C. 


Preparing for Publication.—Edition limited to 500 copies, and 
the anes & Leet — folio ry oe a pointed in 
co. ; ’ n . 

jours £3 Aen ntaining e new igns 

ONE THOUSAND AND ONE INITIAL 
LETTERS. Designed and illuminated by OWEN JONES. 
Each example not only an illuminated letter, but rfect 

apd entirely original = suitable for ateption to pA ay eleas 

ornamentation. Full prospectuses may lica- 
tion to, or Subscribers’ names will be received by, seins 

Day and Son, Tdthogrephers -. the Queen, 6, Gate Street, 


Ss Se es, Bet 
chromo- — pe ae deer d suggestive, text 
‘ ve an " q 
It_will be in 10 Monthly ; each part (peive 5s.) 
will contain 10 and text; or the work may be 
ordered complete and bound, price £2 15s. 


PLANT FORM, for Ornamental Designers and 


Tiluminators, Drawn from nature by FREDERICK E, 
HULME, ni : 


Day.and Sox, to the , 6, Gate 
Lithographers bap 6, Street, 

















One folio volume, containing 46 water-colour studies and 
copious text, whole cloth, price £4, 4s.; or, proofs, half- 
bound elegant, £6. 6s. . 


PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS; The 


Theory and Practice of the English School. A complete 

Exposition of the Art as practised in the present day. B 

AARON PENLEY, Senior Professor of Drawing an 

Painting at the Royal aeap 5 4 College, Addiscombe, and 

Member of the New Society of Painters in Water-Coluurs. 

This work, alike invaluable to teacher and student, also 
addresses itself in a remarkable degree to those who, having 
gone through the usual course of teaching, desire to advance 
themselves to the perfect practice of the art, whether as an 
elegant_accomplishment or as a means of professional liveli- 
hood. It treats from the first holding a brush, through a 
course of study of the most analytical and extended kind, — 
to the hi r* nished landscape, with all the sentiment an 
poetry of effect that can be conceived and realized by an 
accomplished master mind directing a cultivated brush. The 
author has enjored for along term of years the reputation of 
being one of the most eminent English water-colour painters. 
He has imparted instruction in the art for 37 years to the 
noblest families in the kingdom, and has held, and still holds, 
high appointments under Government as Professor of Water- 
Colour aneng. 

NEEDHAM’s LANDSCAPE ALBUM: a Series of Studies of 
Landscape and Trees. On tinted paper, with high lights. 
12 Plates, 18s. 

Sketcuine From Nature, in Pencil and Water-Colour; 
with Hints on Light and Shadow, and on a Method o 
Study, &c. By G. Stubbs. Imp. 4to., with text and 17 
Plates, in colours, &c., 21s. 

Drawine Copies. On Tinted paper, with high lights. 24 
~~ Studies by Charles Radclyffe, Esq., of Birmingham. 
8. 6d. 


Group oF Vases. A Study of Objects, serving as an illus- 
tration in the use of these models in stage5 A. By F. Bed- 
ford. 30in. by 22in. 5s. 

_Liser Srupiorvum; illustrative of Landscape Composi- 
tion, By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 15 Plates, cloth, 21s. 


Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street. 


To be published early in 1864, size large 8vo., about 600 pages 
of text interspersed with numerous Wood Engravings, and 
about 380 pes of various size, illustrative of Sculpture, 
Scenery, Charts, and Plans, cloth, price £2 2s. Subscri- 
bers’ names are now being received by the publishers. 


TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN THE 


LEVANT. By C. T. NEWTON, M.A., Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. 
With numerous L[llustrations. 

This work will contain an account of Mr. Newton’s Re- 
searches and Discoveries in the Levant, during his residence 
there, for seven years, as Vice-Consul of Mytilene. During 
this period he had the opportunity of exploring the islands of 
Mytilene, Rhodes, Cos, Calymnos, and near 1 the coast of 
Caria between Miletus and Cnidus. He alsovisited Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, the Troad, Salonica, Athens, Mycene, and 
other places in Greece. From 1856 to 1859 Mr. Newton was 
engaged in the well-known researches and excavations on the 
coast of Caria, which resulted in the discovery of the Mauso- 
leum, the colossal Lion, and other interesting remains at 
Halicarnassus and Cnidus, and the statues from the Sacred 
Way at Branchidse. The earlier part of the present work will 

resent an account of various discoveries in the island of 

yamnes, and in other parts of Turkey and Greece, together 
with such observations on the manners and character of the 
present inhabitants of the Archipelago as were the result of 

r. Newton’s Consula: 





c r experiences in Rhodes and Mytilene. 
His official position in these islands acquainted him with 
many curious scenes and incidents of Levantine life, which 
escape the notice of the passing traveller, and it will ‘be the 
author's object in the present work to place these scenes and 
incidents before the reader in the aspect in which they ori- 
eg? appeared to his own mind, and to point out at the same 
time the singular manner in which they are constantly con- 
nected with classical associations. The latter past of the 
work will give a popular and familiar account of the disco- 
veries of Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidz, based hy -- 
the larger work on the same subject already published by 
Messrs. Day and Son. The Illustrations will consist of Views 
of Sculpture, Landscapes, Plans, and Woodcuts of smaller 
antiquities. Some of the Landscapes will be in aquatint, 
others etched by Messrs. W. and A. Severn. 


Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate Street, W.C. 


Subscribers’ names to be sent to the publishers at once, as 
the work will be published early in the ensuing year. 


AN EXOURSION in the PELOPONNESUS. 


By the Late — Hon. Sir THOMAS WYSE, K.C.B. 
LL.D., M.A., Her jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary an 
Minister Plenipotent at the Court of Greece from 1849 
to 1862. With numerous [Ilustrations, Edited by his Niece, 

WINIFREDE M. WYSE. 

This work will contain Sir Thomas Wyse’s observations 
during a tour in the Peloponnesus in the spring of 1858, and 
will alee descriptions of every point of interest, ancient and 
modern, on the line of route from Gythium to Sparta, 
Kalamata, Olympia, and Vostizza, and the Gulf of Corinth. 
The long official residence of the author in Greece, his repu- 
tation as an accomplished scholar, his refined artistic taste, 
as well as his sound judgment and habits of accurate obser- 
vation, will, it is thought, impart a peculiar interest to this 
work. Much learning and research are shown in the descrip- 
tions of the various classical localities visited. The modern 
state of those parts of the country has been investigated with 
equal care. Additional interest attaches to these researches 
from the fact that they were connected with the labours of 
the Financial Co on , 4 to inquire into the Re- 
sources of Greece, of which the author was for two years the 
St that time by hunfo the purpose ee ere pel a no 

e by or of perso e 
state of the Tyee remote from the influence of the capital, 
andit is with special reference to this inquiry that many visits 
to public institutions and remarks on the manners and habits 
pal people — Sen in this Lay = | og oy oe 

co’ re) etchings on copper by A. Severn s 
from the o sketches by Sir T. Wyse, K.C.B. Several 
very beau’ oramic views will be among the number. 
The work will form two volumes super royal 8yo. It will be 
printed on the best paper, and appropriately bound, Price £3 3s, 


Day axp Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street. 








To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts, 
price 10s, 6d. per Part, containing 60 folio pages, 


SHAKESPEARE. FAOSIMILE REPRO- 


DUCTION of the EARLIEST EDITIONS of SHAKE- 
ry 5 ye DRAMATIC WORKS by PHOTOLITHO- 


Aninfallibly accurate facsimile of the 1623 or first folio edition 
of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, executed, by express per- 
mission, from the unrivalled original in the library of the Earl 
of Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House. This magnificent work 
the only undoubtedly faithful copy of the earliest collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s Plays which has ever aggeared. will 
be completed in 16 Parts, and may be subscribed for in parts, 
or to be delivered when complete in one superb folio volume, 
the size of the original, and appropriately bound. A _pro- 
spectus, with full particulars of the above, as well as of the 
rare quarto plays from the same library now in course of 
reproduction, will be issued in a few days, and may be had on 
application to 

Messrs. Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen and to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. 





* 


Now Ready, extra elegant, price 2ls., 


A WELCOME TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. By A. TENNYSON, 
Hea. D.C.L., &c. Appropriately illuminated by OwEn 
ONES. 

The Sonnet will bewritten on eight pages 4to., surrounded 
by borders of flowers in harmony with the sentiments ex- 
age by the Poet Laureate, These borders will be printed 

colours and gold, and the whole enclosed in an elegant 
binding composed of Runic knots in the Danish colours. 
Messrs. Day and Son venture to hope that they will be able 
to offer to the public a perfect work of art, and at the same 
ae one of the most elegant and appropriate gift-books ever 
produced, 


London: Day and Son — to the Queen, 
6, Gate Street, W.C. 





Shortly, in One Volume, folio, extra elegant, price 25. 5s., 


THE WEDDING AT WINDSOR. By W. 


H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D., Late Special Correspondent 
to the Times. 


Subscribers’ names are being received daily at the address 
below, or may be sent through the post in the following 
form—i.e.,‘* Place my name on your list of subscribers for 
Mr. Russell’s History of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, &c., which you are about to publish, with at least 
40 plates in colours and gold, double-tinted lithography, and 
wood engravings, handsomely bound, large 4to., price £5. 5s. 
Name, address, and date should follow. 


Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Streets 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


Size, small folio, cloth, £1. 1s.: India prints, on large’ paper, 
£22 2s.: India proofs, before lettets, folio impl., £. 3s.; 
artists’ proofs, India folio, colombier, £4 4s., 


SCENES in the LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. 


With 12 line a of the highest character, after pic- 
tures by P. A. Labouchere, with an illuminated title page. 


London: Day anp Son, pahosreynete to the Queen, 

6, Gate Street, W.C. 

Frepering. for Publication.—A limited edition of 300 copies 
— ill be printed. The work will be folio, and contain 
50 Plates, exquisitely engraved in line on co , some of 

them being Perspective Views, the remainder Plans, Eleva- 

tions, Details o ders, and ture.—To Subscribers, 
the price of the book, bound in cloth, will be £4 4s. 


THE PRINOIPAL RUINS of ASIA MINOR. 


Illustrated and described by CHARLES TEXIER, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, Hono Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and RK. POPPLE- 
WELL PULLAN, F.R.LB.A., Architect to the Budrum 
Expedition, Agent for the Dilettanti Society in Asia Minor, 


Full prospectuses be obtained on application to, or 
Subsesthers’ nemnes will be received by, 


Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street, 
London. 





Preparing for publication.—Limited edition of 300 copies 
small folio. Contents: 80 to 100 pages of text, interspersed 
with 26 Wood Engravings, 12 Maps and Plans, 22 Plates, in 
double-tinted 3 , 10 exquisite Photographs of 
the Sculptures by Mr. Francis Bedford, 10 Plates of fac 
similes of Greek inscription, half morocco, price £6 6s, 


HISTORY of the RECENT DISCOVERIES 


AT CYRENE, made during an tion to the Cyre- 
naica in 1860-61 by Lieutenant R. Murdoch Smith, R.E., 
and Commander E, A. Porcher, R.N., under the auspices 
of Her M o* Government. By Lieutenant K. R- 
DOCH SMITH, R.E. With numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by Commander E. A. Porcher, R.N. 


aan “ History of the Recent Discoveries at Cyrene 
mn a 
from th ts hey incl 


Dar and Son, Lithographers to the Quee 
6, Gate Street. London, ™ 
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